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PREFACE. 



I WOULD candidly adrue penons who are oonaoions of bigoted attaoh- 
ment to any creed, or theory, not to parehaae this book. Whether 
they are bigoted Christians, or bigoted infidels, its tone will be likely 
to displease them. 

My motire in writing has been a very simple one. I wished to 
show that theology is not religion ; with the hope that I might help to 
break down partition walls ; to ameliorate what the eloquent Bash- 
aell calls " baptized hatreds of the human raee." In order to do this, 
I have endeavoured to give a oonoise and oomprehensiye account of 
religions, in the liberal spirit of the motto on my title page. The pe- 
riod embraced in my plan extends from the most ancient Hindoo re- 
cords, to the complete establishment of the Catholic church. 

While my mind was yet in its youth, I was offended by the manner 
in which Christian writers usually describe other religions ; for I ob- 
lenred that they habitually corered apparent contradictions and absurd- 
itiea, in Jewish or Christian writings, with a veil of allegories and 
mystical interpretation, while the records of all other religions were 
muompulously analyzed, or contemptuously described as ^ childish 
ftblee," or " filthy superstitions." I was well aware that this was 
done unconsciously, under the infiuence of habitual reverence for 
early teaehing ; and I was still more displeased with the scofiing tone 
€f sceptical writers, who regarded all religions as founded on impos- 
ture. Either way, the one-sidedness of the representation troubled 
uy strong sense of justice. I recollect wishing, long ago, that I could 
beeome acquainted with some good, intelligent Bramin, or Moham- 
aedan, that I might learn, in some degree, how their religions ap- 
peared to them. This feeling expanded within me, until it took form 
ia this book. The facts it contains are very old ; the novelty it claims 
Is the point of view from which those facts are seen and presented. I 
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hmye treated all religionB with reverenee, and shown no more fayonr 
to one than to another. I have exhibited each one in the light of its 
own Sacred Books ; and in giving quotations, I have aimed in every 
case to present impartially the beaaties and the blemishes. 1 have 
honestly tried never to exaggerate merits, or conceal defects. I have 
not declared that any system was tme, or that any one was false. I 
have even avoided the use of the word heathen ; for though harmless 
in its original signification, it is used in a way that implies conde- 
scension, or contempt ; and such a tone is inconsistent with the per- 
fect impartiality I have wished to observe. I have tried to place 
each form of worship in its own light ; that is, as it appeared to those 
who sincerely believed it to be of divine origin. But even this candid 
method must necessarily produce a very imperfect picture, drawn as 
it is by a modem mind, so foreign to ancient habits of thought, and 
separated from them by the lapse of ages. The process has been ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; for the history of the religious sentiment, strug- 
gling through theological mazes, furnishes the most curious chapter in 
the strange history of mankind. 

I offer the results of my investigations with extreme timidity. Not 
because I am afraid of public opinion ; for I have learned to place ex- 
ceedingly little value on anything the world can give, or take away. 
But I have been oppressed with anxiety, lest I should not perform the 
important task I had undertaken in the right spirit and the most ju- 
dicious manner. I have conscientiously tried to do it with great care, 
fearless truthfulness, perfect candour, reverence toward God, and ten- 
derness for human nature. I have sought out facts diligently, and 
stated them plainly ; leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions 
freely, uninfluenced by suggestions from me. The inferences deduced 
from my statements will vary according to the predominance of the 
reverential, or the rationalistic element in character. I have con- 
tented myself with patiently digging out information from books old 
and new, and presenting it with all the clearness and all the honesty 
of which I am capable. To write with the unbiassed justice at which 
1 aimed, I was obliged to trample under my feet the theological under- 
brush, which always tangles and obstructs the path, when the soul 
strives to be guided only by the mild bright star of religious sentiment. 
It is never pleasant to walk directly through and over the opinions of 
the age in which one lives. I have not done it sarcastically, as if I 
despised them ; because such is not my feeling. I have done it in a 
straight-forward quiet way, as if I were unconscious of their exist- 
ence. I foresee that many good and conscientious people will con- 
sider it a great risk to treat leligioas history in this manner. If I 



oooid kiT» aifoided giTmg tfaflm pftia, and aft the samo tun* haTt 
irnfttan witli ooiiipl«le impartialitT, I "woiild moat gladly ha.Te dona 
aa. Fop myieli; I haye firm fiddt that plain itatemanta of troth oan 
noiFar erentiially prove iigiurioiia, on any rahjoot 

Milton has ezpreased tfaia oonvietion with rare eloquence : *' Though 
all the irinda of doctrine be let looae to play npon the earth, so Tmth 
be in the fieldt wa do i^jnrionsly to doubt her atrsngth. Let her and 
falaebood grapple. Who ever knew Tmth put to the wane by a free 
and open encounter I Methinka I see in my mind a noble and puia- 
sant nation rouaing henelf like a atnmg man aJfter sleep, and shaking 
her invincible loeka. Methinka I aee her as an eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day 
beam ; purging and unsealing her long abuaed sight at the fountain 
itaelf of haarenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
flocking birdsy with those alao who love the twilight, flutter about, 
amaied at what i^e means, and in their envioas ((abble would prog- 
nosticate a year of sects and schisms. What would ye do then? 
Should ye suppress all this flowery crop of knowledge, sprung up, and 
yet daily i^ringing up ? ^ould ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers 
oveo: it» to bring a famine iqxm our minds again, when we shall know 
nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel ? Believe it, they 
who counsel you to such suppressing, do as good as bid you to suppress 
yourselves.'' 

If seholan ahould read this book, they may perchance smile at ita 
extrsme simplicity of style. But I have written for the popular mind, 
not lor the learned. I have therefore aimed principally at coneisenesa 
and oleameesb I have recorded dates, and explained phrases, sup- 
paaed to be generally understood, because I know there are many in- 
talligeait readers not familiar with such dates and phrases, and who 
cannot conTcniently refer to cyclopedias, or lexicons. I am aware of 
having inserted very many things, which are perfectly well known to 
ewybody. But this waa unavoidable, in order to present a continu- 
oaa whole, from the same point of view. Doubtless, a learned person 
sonld have performed the task far better, in many respects ; but on 
isme accounta, my want of learning is an advantage. Thoughts do 
not range so freely, when the store-room of the brain is overloaded 
with furniture. In the course of my investigations, I have frequently 
obaerved that a great amount of erudition becomes a veil of thick 
•hmda between the subject and the reader. Moreover, learned men 
•an rarely have such freedom from any sectarian bias, aa the ciroum- 
i^innan of my life have produced in me. 

It k now noM thaaeii^t yean ainee I first be^ui thia taak» Hadl 
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tanaeea bow fiff my little boat would carry me out to eem, I certamly 
shoabi not bcre wmlerteiren the Toyage. Unexpected inqiedunentB in- 
termpted the Inboor daring three yean ; but cTcn ttiea my thon^ta 
and my reading were contmnally directed toward it I have been, 
diligent and patient in procuring and comparing facts, from iooreea 
deemed perfectly anthentie, and I hare been scrapoloosly oonacien- 
tioos in the statement of them. I may hare made mistakes ; for it ia 
not easy to arrire at the exact troth amid a mass of obecore and oAen 
contradictory statements. But I hare done my best ; and if there aie 
errors, they hare not proceeded from intention, or from carelessness. 
I hare not asked any perscm what I should say, or AO10 I should say 
it My natural lore of freedom resisted such procedure ; and foresee- 
ing that I might incur unpopularity, I was unwilling to implicate others. 
I hare, Uierefore, merely stated to learned men, and women, that I 
wished for information on specified subjects, and inquired of them 
what were the best books to be consulted. 1 haTc sometimes con- 
densed quotations, for the sake of brevity, but 1 have never misquoted, 
or misrepresented. 

I am not aware that any one, who truly reverenced the spirit of 
Christianity, has ever before tried the experiment of placing it pre- 
cisely on a level with other religions, so far as the manner of repre- 
sentation is concerned. Even wise and candid men, more or less 
unconsciously, adopt a system of withholding evidence on one side, 
and accumulating it on the other; as the most honest lawyers do, 
when pleading a cause. The followers of all religions practise self- 
deception of this kind. They forget that most human beings would 
seem great and holy, in comparison with others, if all the weaknesses 
were carefully concealed on one side, and protruded into prominence 
on the other; if all the excellences were rendered conspicuous on 
one side, and kept out of sight on the other. I have tried to avoid this 
tendency. I have given beautiful extracts from Platonic philosophers, 
and from Christian Fathers. I have portrayed the benevolence of 
bishops, without veiling their ambition, or intolerance. I have not 
eulogized any doctrines as true, or stigmatized any as false. I have 
simply said so it was argued, and thus it was decided. I knew of no 
other method by which complete impartiality could be attained. 

Some may consider the sketches of ApoUonius, Philo, Cennthus, 
Plotinus, and others, as irrelevant to the history of Christianity. But 
in order to trace the progress of religious ideas, it was necessary to de- 
scribe the prominent characters, and external influences, which modi- 
fied their growth ; for the surrounding spiritual atmosphere affects the 
formation of all opinions. I have therefore endeavoured to show what 
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i of preparation there was, in the Jewish and Gentile world, for 
the omningof Christianity, and then what kind of resistance it met, in- 
ternally and externally. I may have misunderstood some theological 
statements ; for it is not easy to draw a continuous thread from the 
tangled skein of polemical controversy ; which constantly reminds me 
cf the Scotch definition of metaphysics : ^' It is ane mon ezpleening to 
•nither what he dinna weel understand himsel.*^ 

The perfect openness with which I have revealed many particulars 
federally kept in the back ground, will trouble some devotional 
people, whose feelings I would not willingly wound. But I place 
great reliance on sincerity, and have strong faith in the power of gen- 
luiie Christianity to stand on its own internal merits, unaided by con- 
eealment. My own mind has long been desirous to ascertain the 
plain nnvarmshed truth on all these subjects ; and having sought it 
out, I felt prompted to impart it to those who were in a similar state. 
Thoee who wish to obtain candid information, without caring whether 
H does, or does not, sustain any favourite theory of their own, may 
perhaps thank me for saving them the trouble of searching through 
large and learned volumes for scattered items of information ; and if 
they oomplain of want of profoundness, they may perchance be wil- 
ling to accept simplicity and clearness in exchange for depth. In 
order to do justice to the book, if read at all, it ought not to be glanced 
at here and there, but read carefully from the beginning to the end ; 
lieeanse the links of a continuous chain are preserved throughout 

Constant reference to authorities would have loaded the pages with 
notes, and unpleasantly interrupted the reading. I have therefore 
given, at the end of the volume, a list of the principal books I have 
used, which can be examined by any one who doubts the accuracy 
of my statements. 

Sustained by conscious integrity of purpose, and having executed 
my task faithftilly, according to the best of my ability, I quietly leave 
Hie hook to its Deite, whether it be neglect, censure, or praise. 
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HINDOSTAN, OB INDIA. 

''The eountries of the fitr East had also their age of glory. At their 
fire was lighted a torch, which passing from the hands of Egyptians to 
the hands of Jews, and from the hands of Jews to the hands of Christiana^ ' 
still casks its gleams upon the earth." 

The name of this country was derived from one of its 
principal rivers. Stan signifies land ; hence it came to be 
called Indus-Stan, land of the Indus. Hindoos themselves 
called it by a name signifying " The CJentral Land ;" some- 
times it was designated as '* The Land of Bighteousness." 
Within the last century their literature has attracted much 
attention, and the careM investigations of Oriental scholars 
prove them to have been a civilized people at a period ex- 
tremely remote. In times coeval with the earliest authentic 
records, they could calculate eclipses, and were venerated 
for their attainments in several arts and sciences. Some 
of their very ancient buildiDgs contain the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, represented by almost precisely the same em- 
blems now in use among us. According to the learned 
aBtronomer, M. Bailly, their observations of the heavenly 
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bodies may be dated as &r back as four thousand nine 
hundred and fifty years. The Sanscrit language, in which 
their Sacred Books are written, is of such remote antiquity, 
that no tradition remains of any people by whom it was 
originally spoken; and their mythological sculptures, cov- 
ering immense masses of rock, are said to be ** works 
which make the pyramids of Egypt seem young." 

The Hindoos believed themselves to have been the first 
inhabitants of this earth ; and their traditions place the 
creation of the world many millions of years fiuther back 
than we do. First, there was an age of purity, called the 
Satya Yug, when men lived to an immense age, and were 
more than thirty feet high. They were too innocent to 
have need of government, and so unselfish that all the 
goods of life were equally distributed. 

* Delightful times t becai]se 
Nature then reigned, and Nature's laws ; 
And this grand truth from none was hidden, 
What pleaseth hath no law forbidden." 

t 

A great Deluge swept away all the memorials of this age. 
In the second age, called Treta Yug, men began to be 
vicious. The term of their existence was much shortened, 
and Brahma gave them rajahs, or princes, to rule over 
them. In the third age, called the Dwapar Yug, vice and 
virtue became equally mingled, and the lives of men were 
again shortened one third. The fourth age, called the Call 
Yug, though much shorter than the others in duration, is 
to embrace a term of four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
years. According to their Sacred Books, it commenced 
about five thousand years ago, when there was a remark- 
able conjunction of the planets. In this age, the longest 
term of man's life is limited to one hundred years, and his 
stature, already greatly diminished, will be gradually re- 
duced to pigmy size. Wickedness will more and more 
abound till the end comes. 

Hindoos have no history to sustain these dates, com- 
prising such enormous intervals of time. Lists of kings, 
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pieBerved in yarions parts of the country, have been cal- 
culated to go back between four and five thousand years. 

It is a recognized &ct that some individuals have tem- 
peraments more inclined than others to veneration and 
mysticism ; and the remark is equally applicable to nations. 
The Hindoos are peculiarly ardent and susceptible, and as 
usual with such organizations, they have strong devotional 
tendencies. We find their wise men of ancient time neg- 
lecting historical records, and paying comparatively slight 
attention to the external sciences, but meditating earnestly, 
in the loneliness of stately forests, on the origin and des- 
tiny of the human soul. Ecstatic delight in nature, exu- 
berant wealth of imagination, a pervading reverence for 
the supernatural, characterize every department of their 
' literature. The same religious impress is on their history. 
They have been patient and docile under every foreign 
yoke, so long as they were unmolested in usages deemed 
sacred ; but the moment there was any interference with 
devotional practices, they were roused at once, and defended 
them with the ferocity of tigers. 

The first question which perplexed the old sages of 
India, standing as they did on the threshold of time, was 
one which no subtilty of human intellect has yet been 
able to solve. They asked, Whence came Evil? Con- 
ceiving, as we do, that the Great First Cause of all things 
tnttst be good, they knew not how to account for disease 
and wickedness. They did not ascribe them to a Bad 
Spirit^ almost as powerful as God himself; but they sup- 
posed that Matter was Evil, and that the union of Spirit 
with Matter was the origin of all sin, sickness, and sorrow. 
This visible world, including mortal bodies, they regarded 
as mere phantasmagoria, without any reality; a magic- 
lantern show, by which the Divine Mind, for inscrutable 
purposes, deludes us into the belief that we are independent 
existences, and that the things around us are real. Hence 
they called creation Maya, or Illusion. 

This theological theory, acting on temperaments natu- 
rally plaintive and poetic, produced melancholy views of 
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life, and a strong inclination toward religious ecstasy; wbfle 
at the same time warmth of climate and facility of procur- 
ing sustenance predisposed to lassitude and gentle reverie. 
In times ancient beyond conjecture, there were men among 
them who withdrew altogether from the labours and pleas- 
ures of the world, and in solitary places devoted them- 
selves entirely to religious contemplation. This lonely 
existence on the silent mountains, or amid the darkness 
of immense forests, infested by serpents and wild beasts, 
and as they believed by Evil Spirits also, greatly excited 
popular imagination. The human soul, unsatisfied in its 
cage of finite limitation, is always aspiring after the good 
and the true, always eagerly hoping for messengers from 
above, and therefore prone to believe in them. Thus these 
saintly hermits came to be objects of extreme veneration 
among the people. Men travelled fer to inquire of them 
how sins might be expiated, or diseases cured ; for it was 
believed that in thus devoting themselves to a life beyond 
the tumult of the passions, occupied solely with penance 
and prayer, they approached very near to Gk)d, and re- 
ceived direct revelations of his divine wisdom. 

In the beginning, these anchorites were doubtless influ- 
enced by sincere devotion, and made honest efforts to attain 
what seemed to them the highest standard of purity and 
holiness. Their mode of life was simple and austere in 
the extreme. They lived in caverns, or under the shelter 
of a- few boughs, which they twisted together in the 
shadow of some great tree. Their ftimiture consisted 
merely of an antelope skin to sleep on, a vase to receive 
alms, a pitcher for water, a basket to gather roots and 
wild berries, a hatchet to cut wood for sacrifices, a staff to 
help them through the forest, and a rosary made of lotus 
seeds, to assist in repeating their numerous prayers. The 
beard and nails were suffered to grow, and to avoid trouble 
with their hair, it was twisted into peculiar knots, resem- 
bling the close curls of an African. In later times, they 
shaved their heads, probably from motives of cleanliness. 
However high might have been their caste in the society 
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of the world, ihey retained no ornament, or badge of dis- 
tinction. They wore simply a coarse yellowish red gar- 
ment made of the fibres of bark. Their food consisted 
of wild roots, firuit, and grain; and of these they must 
eat merely enough to sustain life. They might receive 
food as alms, or even ask for it, in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity; but they must strive to attain such a state of 
indifference, that they felt no regret if refused, and no 
pleasure if they received it They were bound to the 
most rigid chastity, in thought as well as deed. So far as 
ihey coveted the slightest pleasure from any of the senses, 
so far were they from their standard of perfect sanctity. 
Some made a vow of continual silence, and kept a skidl 
before them to remind them constantly of death. Their 
oocupations were to cut wood for sacrifices by fire; to 
gather roots and berries for daily food, deducting a portion 
to be offered on the altars; to recite prayers three times a 
day, morning, noon, and evening, always preceded by 
ablution ; to repeat sacred sentences ; to go through daily 
ceremonies for the spirits of departed ancestors ; to offer 
sacrifices at the new moon and fiill moon, at morning and 
evening twilight. 

. In addition to this routine, they prescribed to themselves 
tasks more or less severe, according to the degree of holi- 
ness they wished to attain, or had courage to pursue. 
Some £asted to the very verge of dissolution. In summer 
they exposed themselves to the scorching sun, or sur- 
lounded themselves with fires. In winter they wore wet 
garments, or stood up to the chin in water. Tbey went 
forth uncovered amid fnghtful tempests. They stood for 
hours and days on the point of their toes, with arms 
stretched upward, motionless as a tree. They sat on their 
heels, closing their ears tight with their thumbs, their eyes 
with the forefingers, their nostrils with the middle fingers, 
and their lips with the little fingers; in this attitude they 
remained holdingtheir breath till they often fell into aswoon. 
These terrible self-torments resulted from their belief 
that this life was merely intended for expiation ; that the 
Vol. I.— 1* 
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body was an incumbratice, and the senses entirely evil ; 
that relations to outward things entangled the soul in 
temptation and sin ; that man's great object should be to 
withdraw himself entirely fix>m Nature, and thus become 
completely absorbed in the eternal Soul of the Universe, 
fix)m which his own soul originally emanated. 

Penances undertaken for sins committed were supposed 
to procure no other advantage than the remission of future 
punishment for those sins; but sufferings voluntarily in- 
curred, merely to annihilate the body, and attain nearness 
to the divine nature, were believed to extort miraculous 
gifts from supernatural beings, and ultimately enable man 
to become God. 

Aiming at this state of perfection, they gradually at- 
tained complete indifference to all external things. They 
no longer experienced desire or disappointment, hope or 
fear, joy or sorrow. Some of them went entirely naked, 
and were reputed to subsist merely on water. The world 
was to them as though it did not exist. In this state the 
words they uttered were considered divine revelationa 
They wfere believed to know everything by intuition ; to 
read the mysteries of past, present, and future ; to perceive 
the thoughts of whoever came into their presence; to 
move from one place to another by simply willing to do 
so ; to cure diseases, and even raise the dead. Some of 
this marvellous power was supposed to be imparted even 
to the garments they wore, and the staffs with which they 
walked. The Hindoo Sacred Writings are filled with all 
manner of miracles performed by these saints. There 
are traditions that some of them were taken up alive to 
heaven ; and impressions on the rocks are shown, said to 
be footprints they left when they ascended. By extraor- 
dinary purification and suffering, some were reputed to 
have obtained such power, even over the gods, that they 
could compel them to grant whatever they asked. For 
this reason it was supposed the deities were not well 
pleased when a hermit vowed himself to remarkable 
efforts; and they strove to seduce bim from his purpose 
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by all manner of temptations. Hindoo poems abound 
with legends of beautiful nymphs sent on such miasionSj 
and often proving successful. The holy hermit Visvami- 
tra was so fiiscinated by the nymph Menaka, that five 
years passed in her society seemed to him but a single 
moment "Alas!" exclaimed he, "what has become of 
my wisdom, my penitence, my firm resolution ? Behold 
all destroyed at once by a woman I Seduced by the sin 
which pleased Indra, I see myself deprived of the advan- 
tages I had gained by all my austerities." 

But the mission of these nymphs was a dangerous one 
for themselves also ; for if the holy recluse did withstand 
their attractions, and pronounce a curse upon them, his 
words must inevitably take eflfect, however terrible they 
might be. Thus the nymph Rambha, striving to seduce 
Visvamitra, was, by the force of his imprecations, changed 
to a pillar of stone for a thousand years. The most power- 
ful kings feared the malediction of these highly sanctified 
mortals, and sought their blessing as the greatest earthly 
good. One of the sacred legeiids thus describes the recep- 
tion given to some of these celebrated anchorites, by the 
king of Lilipa: — "Penetrated with inexpressible joy and 
reverence, he bowed his fiwse to the earth before them. 
Having caused them to be seated, he washed their feet, 
drank a portion of the water, and poured the remainder 
on his head. Joining his hands upon his forehead, he 
made a profound obeisance, and thus addressed them : — 
* The happiness I this day enjoy can only be in reward for 
some good works I have performed in a previous state of 
existence. I possess all desirable good in seeing your 
sacred feet My body is now perfectly pure, since I have 
had the happiness to behold you. You are the gods whom 
I serve. I recognize no others but you. Henceforth, I am 
88 pure as the waters of Ganges.' " 

The site chosen for hermitages was usually in the midst 
of picturesque scenery, on the side of mountains com- 
manding an extensive prospect, or amid the cool shadows 
of majestic groves. It was considered peculiarly desirable 
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to be near the meeting of two sacred rivers, for the per- 
formance of prescribed ablutions and ceremonies. A very 
ancient sacred poem, called The Mahabharata, contains the 
following description of a traveller in the forest approach- 
ing one of these holy places : — " The distant cry of deer, 
the song of birds, the hum of bees, resounded gently in 
his ear, and conveyed to his soul an inexpressible feeling 
of calm happiness. Graceful trees bent under the weight 
of firuits and flowers. Their flexible branches balanced 
themselves to the breath of the breeze, which, in passing, 
took firom them the sweetest fragrance, and spread it 
through the atmosphere. On the enamelled turf, troops 
of Q^dharvas* and Asparas,f brilliant with youth, pur- 
sued each other in firolicksome play, gliding from space to 
space, as light shadows. He was bewildered with delight 
xmder the inmiense bowers of verdure, through which 
quivering rays of the sun penetrated with gentle light, and 
gave only warmth enough to temper the freshness of their 
deep shadows. Plunged in soothing reverie, his uncertain 
steps wandered toward a spot where all the beauties of the 
scene united. The river Malini rippled and played with 
many couples of brilliantly white swans, and on its 
borders he perceived a sacred grove, which he conjectured 
might be the retreat of some holy personage. This happy 
corner of the earth did in fact enclose a peaceful hermitage 
within its bosom." 

These hermits, in obedience to the injunctions of Hindoo 
religion, imparted freely of all they had to men and 
animals. Thus their places of retreat came to be con- 
sidered open asylums for the poor, and for travellers. The 
saints were gradually classified into diflferent orders, bear- 
ing various names, indicating progressive degrees of sanc- 
tity ; such as, " the dweller in the forest," "the man vowed 
to contemplation," " the man who has subdued himself," 
" the man who is absorbed into the Divine Soul." The 



* MosiciaiLB of the air, the Spirits of Singing Stars. 
f Nymphs who dance and sing in Paradise. 
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more a hennit was renowned for holiness, the greater ntun- 
ber of disciples he attracted toward him; till in many 
places his solitary grotto, or hut, came to be surrounded by 
a small village of rude huts. Younger men, who sought 
him for instruction, were bound to treat him with unlimited 
reverence, and implicitly obey all his injunctions. Thus 
something resembling monasteries, or theological schools, 
was established in the forests of Hindostan, at a very remote 
period of antiquity. Seven of the most ancient of these 
hermits, peculiarly renowned for wisdom and holiness, 
transmitted their privileges to descendants, and thus became 
the germ of seven classes in an hereditary priesthood still 
existing under the name of Brahmins. 

There were many hermits not vowed to their ascetic 
vocation for life. It was common for men who had com- 
mitted crimes to retire into the forest for a certain number 
of months, or years, and undergo painful penances, to 
escape future punishment for their faults, and be restored 
to society with renovated character. Sometimes kings, 
who had been dethroned by conquest, or merchants who 
had lost their wealth, retired from the world and performed 
sacrifices to regain their lost fortune. This course was 
respected as pious and meritorious ; but it was deemed a 
gr^ sin for such men to represent themselves as belong- 
ing to the class of voluntary saints. They often became 
so attached to their secluded life, that they were reluctant 
to return to the world, when the period of their vow had 
expired. One of them is represented as thus bidding fiire- 
well to Ms retreat : — " Oh, mountain, perpetual asylum of 
holy hermits, who have given themselves up to the medi- 
tation of virtue, and the practice of pure works I Oh, king 
of mountains, rich in purifying streams, adieu I I have 
passed happy days upon thy heights. I have nourished 
myself with the delicious fruits thou hast produced, and 
have quenched my thirst with the clear waters that flow 
from thy summit. Oh, mountain pure from sin I Like 
unto a living child happy on the breast of his father, have 
I enjoyed myself upon thy bosom, peopled with groups 

A* 
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of Nymphs, and resounding with praises of Brahma." 
The most spiritual portion of the Hindoo Sacred Books 
teach the existence of one invisible God, whom they call 
Brahm. They make no images of him, and build no 
temples for his worship. His name is never uttered by a 
pious Hindoo. None of their traditions represent him as 
incarnated in any form ; because they believe him to be 
entirely above human comprehension, and altogether in- 
capable of the slightest change in his existence. Nature 
is the inferior, passive portion of him. " Brahm and Nature 
are one, as the soul and body of man are one. All things 
emanate fix>m him, all is he, and all returns to him. As 
plants grow out of the earth and return to it again, so does 
everything in the universe emanate firom this divine 
essence, subsist continually by it, and finally return to it." 
This law of alternate emanation and absorption governs 
all things, from a musquito up to planets, and celestial 
Spirits. Their vast divisions of time, called Yuga, are 
founded on the apparent revolution of the fixed star& 
Four of these Yugs, including millions of our years, form 
their Great Astronomical Year. When this period is com- 
pleted, their Sacred Books declare that the god Siva, with 
ten Spirits of Dissolution, will roll a comet imder the 
moon, set the earth on fire, and reduce it all to ashea 
After a time the elements will resume their order, and the 
world, restored to pristine beauty, will again pass throng^ 
a similar succession of Yugs. One thousand of these great 
cycles form only a single day in the life of Brahma, the 
Creator, who was the first Spirit that emanated firom 
Brahm. At the end of this long day, he falls asleep ; and 
then not only this earth, but all things in the universe, dis- 
solve into their original elements. His night is of the 
same immense duration as his day. When he wakes up 
the universe is renewed, to travel through a similar course, 
and again arrive at universal dissolution. Thirty such 
days make one month of Brahma; twelve months his 
year ; a hundred such years his age ; of which they assert 
fifty have already elapsed. When the other half of this 
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destined term ia completed, he himself will be again 
absorbed in Brahm; Matter will be totally annihilated, 
and the invisible Supreme Being, called Brahm, will alone 
exist. After another vast period there will commence a 
new series of emanations of- gods, subordinate spirits, 
worlds, men, and inferior existences. 

This idea of God in all things, and all things in God, is 
called Pantheism, from Greek words signifying God in 
AIL When the mind is strongly impressed with this 
belief and conscientiously acts upon it, the eflfect is great 
tenderness toward animals, and reverence for Nature; 
because the minutest form of being is regarded as a por- 
tion of Deity. Thus the Hindoo saint extends hospitality 
alike to Mends and enemies. When he eats, he shares 
his food with whatever creature presents itself. He re- 
frains from honey, from reluctance to deprive bees of their 
nourishment He will not eat flesh, because he shrinks 
from causing the death of any animal. He avoids lighting 
a candle at night lest insects should be drawn into the 
flame ; and he filters the water he drinks, lest he should 
incautiously swallow some creature. He will not even 
pluck firuit with violence, but eats only such as falls of 
itself because in trees and bushes also he beholds living 
beings, portions of the Universal Soul. 

They believe that all life, whether in essence or form, 
proceeds constantly from Brahm, through a variety of 
meSUums. K any creature imagines for a moment that he 
has existence in himself, out of the Divinity, it is the effect 
of magical illusion, by which Brahma himself for incom- 
prehensible reasons, takes captive his senses. 

The action of Brahm upon Nature, and upon human 
souls, is through a variety of Spirits, presiding over the 
planets, the elements, and all the forces of Nature. All 
in the scale of being are emanations from him, in success- 
ive gradations. The highest of these emanations are 
Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Siva, the 
Destroyer, who is likewise the Reproducer of forms. 
Brahma is represented in poetry, and in painted sculpture, 
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as a golden-coloured human figure, with three heads and 
four arms. He is never described as assuming the form of 
any of the inferior orders of beings, or as living upon the 
earth in a visible body. His name is held in exceeding 
reverence, and none but the Brahmins utter it. They 
make daily invocations to him, and sometimes offer him a 
flower. No sect of worshippers bears his name, and no 
temples or festivals are appropriated to him. This may 
be because his high rank inspires awe, and seems to carry 
him beyond the range of human sympathies ; or it may 
be that his work as Creator being finished, mortals do not 
feel the need of his interference. He is represented as in- 
habiting a magnificent temple, called Dheira, near the Sea 
of Milk, in the upper celestial regions. Thither Vishnu, 
and other deities, repair in emergencies, to consult his 
oracle ; but the response becomes audible only after days 
of devotion and prayer. All seems to indicate that Brah- 
ma was the expression of a more spiritual idea, tlian the 
other deities. 

Poets and sculptors represent Vishnu as a handsome 
young man of blue complexion, with four arms. One 
holds a shell, another a lotus blossom, another a mace, 
another a ring, which radiates a stream of light He is 
clothed in yellow, with a jewelled crown, and a necklace 
of gema When asleep, he floats on the surface of the 
ocean, cradled in the folds of the huge star-covered ser- 
pent Seshanaga, whose thousand heads serve him for a 
pillow. He has a multitude of names, and is represented 
in a great variety of ways. He seems much nearer to the 
human heart than Brahma ; for his power and mercy are 
supposed to be constantly exerted to uphold the universe, 
to prevent calamity, and relieve distress. He is revered 
as a household god, and is invoked to avert family misfor- 
tunes, or to obtain blessings when about to occupy a new 
dwelling. He is believed to have been repeatedly incar- 
nat^'d on earth, for beneficent purposes. His beautiful 
wife Lacshmi on such occasions assumes a female form and 
accompanies him among mortals, till his mission is com- 
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pleted. No bloody saorifioeB are offered to him, bat obla- 
tions of fruity flowers, water, darified batter, sweetmeata^ 
rich garments, and jewels. 

Siva has a vast variety of titles, among which the most 
common is Maha Deva, the Great God. The sculptores 
represent him in many different ways ; but he may always 
be known by certain symbols that belong to him. He is 
sometimes painted red, sometimes silver-coloured : seated 
on a tiger's skin, and clothed with an elephant's hide. 
Sometimes he rides on a white bull, his eyes inflamed with 
intoxication. Sometimes he is painted with one head, 
sometimes with five ; always with three eyes, one in the 
middle of his forehead. Sometimes he is represented as 
half man and half woman. As the reproducer of forms, 
he is usually accompanied by the male Emblem of Gene- 
ration. As a personification of time, the Destroyer, he is a 
dusky youth, with red garments, a chaplet of sculls about 
his nedc, and a trident in his hand. Because he repro- 
duces forms, as well as destroys them, he is often painted 
with the venomous serpent C!obra de Capello, emblem of 
death, in one hand, and a Lotus and Pomegranate, emblems 
of renovation, in tiie other. 

Hindoos, accustomed to the pomp and retinue of their 
earthly princes, assigned a vast number of agents to supe- 
rior deities. Indra, God of the Firmament, is represented 
as a beautiful youth, whose garment is covered with eyes, 
to represent the all-seeing Spirits of the Stars. He rides 
on a white elephant, and is armed with a thunderbolt 
Three hundred and thirty-two millions of Spirits, divided 
into classes, of various ranks and employments, acknow- 
ledge him as their leader. Poets and painters represent 
Surya, God of the Sun, in a golden car, drawn by seven 
green horses, with the Dawn for charioteer, followed by 
Spirits of Singing Stars chanting bis praises. There are 
various legends of his descending to earth in a human 
shape, and becoming the father of a numerous progeny. 
Two of his sons are always painted as Twins, said to have 
been bom of a mare impregnated by sunbeam& The 
Vou L— 2 
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Moon is a male deity, sometimes called Soma, but more 
frequently Chandra. Their most ancient sovereigns were 
called Surya-bans and Chandra- bans, Children of the Sun 
and Moon, to imply a descent nearer to the gods than that 
of other mortals. Genesa, God of Wisdom, is greatly re- 
vered. They never build a house, or commence any im- 
portant business, without offeriDg him flowers, or sprin- 
kling his image with oil They do not even write a letter, 
or open a book, without uttering a brief invocation to him. 
He is painted with an elephant's head, and is always at- 
tended by a rat| which they consider a very sagacious and 
prudent animal. Nareda, God of Music, who invented the 
vina, or Hindoo lute, is not only a musician of admirable 
skill, but also a wise legislator, an eloquent messenger of 
the gods, and renowned in arts and arms. Parvati, God- 
dess of Enchantments, was bom of the foam of the sea. 
Her son Cama, God of Love, is painted riding on a parrot^ 
attended by dancing nymphs, the foremost of whom carries 
his flag, a fish painted on a red ground. His bow is made 
of sugar-cane, his string is made of bees, and his five ar- 
rows (the senses) are each pointed with some heating plant 
His wife is Eeti, Goddess of Affection. Pavana is God of 
the Winds ; Agnee of fire ; Varuna of the Waters. In 
their state of astronomical knowledge, the luminaries named 
by us Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Sa- 
turn, were considered the seven planets. Successive days 
were set apart to oflfer sacrifices to the presiding Spirits of 
these orbs ; each of which is supposed to have particular 
superintendence over the day assigned to him. Each sign 
of the Zodiac has its deity, with various subordinates* 
There are genii of the hours, and even of the minutes. 
Every mountain and river has its guardian Spirit. One 
god is the protector of soldiers, another of travellers. 
One is prayed to for a happy marriage, another for the 
preservation of health. The dark goddess Cali, wife of 
Siva the Destroyer, is the chosen patron of robbers and 
murderers. 
Their most ancient Sacred Books mention but few 
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Spirits, and command sacrifices to be offered to eacli, 
without neglecting any. This was perhaps intended to 
prevent any one of th^ from becoming elevated above 
the idea of a mere symbol, or instrument, of the Supreme 
Being. Poets afterwards indulged in great luxuriance of 
imagination, and a long train of deities were added, whose 
adventures came to be regarded as sacred history. 

Among the innumerable Intelligences emanating from 
Brahm in successive gradations, they believe that some 
fell into lower spheres, because they turned away their 
minds from contemplating the Supreme One. Through 
the intercession of Spirits, who had not fallen from their 
original state, this world was created as a place of proba- 
tion for these wandering souls, and mortal bodies were 
provided for them to enter. Through this penance, if 
fidthfully performed, they might work their way upward 
to the primeval condition from which they fell. But if 
they sinned without making due atonement for their 
offences, they must fall still lower in the scale of being, 
and thus their penance might be renewed and prolonged 
through indefinite ages. 

A legion of Evil Spirits, called Rakshasas, had a prince 
named Havana. Numerous classes of Oood and Evil 
Spirits, called Sooras and Assooras, are represented as step- 
brothers in perpetual hostility, to illustrate the supposed 
antagonism between Spirit and Matter. Wicked Spirits 
are generally described as giants, and are often said to 
have a Great Serpent for their leader. They were con- 
tinually aiming to do injury to mankind, and fought des- 
perate battles with Indra, and his Spirits of Light They 
would have taken his Paradise by storm, and subverted 
the whole order of the universe if Brahma had not sent 
Vishnu to circumvent their plans. To perform this mis- 
sion successfully, he assumed various forms at different 
times, and was twice incarnated in a human body, and 
dwelt among mortals. 

The wonderful and universal power of light and heat 
have caused the Sun to be worshipped as a visible emblem 
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of deitj in the in&ncy of nearly all nations. Water, 
which deanaes fix>m pollution, and performs snch an im- 
portant part in sustaining animal and vegetable life, is 
recognized as another obvious symbol of divine influence. 
Hence the sacred rivers, fountains, and weUs, abounding 
in Hindostan. The Air is likewise to them a consecrated 
embleuL Invisible, pervading all space, and necessary to 
the life of all creatures, it naturally suggests the spirit of 
Qtod. Nearly all languages describe the soul by some 
phrase similar in signification to "the breath of life." 
Brahm is sometimes called Alma, or the Breathing SouL 
Begarding the air as his breath, it forms part of their 
religious exercises to retain it in their lungs as long as 
possible, as one means of prolonging contact with the 
Universal Soul. 

Other emblems deemed sacred by Hindoos, and wor- 
shipped in their temples, have brought upon them the 
charge of gross indecency. But if it be true at the present 
time, it probably was not so in the beginning. When the 
world was in its infancy, people spoke and acted with 
more of the simplicity and directness of little children, 
than they do at present In the individual child, and in 
the childhood of society, whatever is incomprehensible 
produces religious awe. As the reflective faculties de- 
velop man is solemnly impressed with the wonders of 
creation, in the midst of which his soul wakes up, as it 
were, fix>m a dream. And what so miraculous as the ad- 
vent of this conscious soul into the marvellous mechanism 
of a human body ? K Light, with its grand revealings, 
and Heat making the earth fruitful with beauty, excited 
wonder and worship in the first inhabitants of our world, 
is it strange that they likewise regarded with reverence 
the great mystery of human Birth ? Were they impure 
thus to regard it? Or are lue impure that we do not 
so regard it? We have travelled &r, and unclean have 
been the paths, since those old anchorites first spoke of 
Qod and the soul in the solemn depths of their forest 
sanctuaries. Let us not smile at their mode of tracing the 
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Infinite and Incomprehensible Cause throughout all the 
mysteries of Nature, lest by so doing we cast the shadow 
of our own grossness on their patriarchal simplicity. 

From time immemorial, an emblem has been wor- 
shipped in Hindostan as the type of creation, or the 
origin of life. It is the most common symbol of Siva, 
and is universally connected with his worship. To un- 
derstand the original intention of this custom, we should 
remember that Siva was not merely the reproducer of 
human forms; he represented the Fructifying Principle, 
the Generating Power that pervades the universe, produ- 
cing sun, moon, stars, men, animals, and plants. The sym- 
bol to which we have alluded is always in his temples. 
It is usually placed in the inmost recess, or sanctuary, 
sculptured in granite, marble, or ivory, often crowned 
with flowers, and surmounted by a golden star. Lamps 
are kept burning before it, and on festival occasions it is 
illuminated by a lamp with seven branches, supposed to 
represent the planets. Small images of this emblem, 
carved in ivory, gold, or crystal, are often worn as 
ornaments about the neck. The pious use them in their 
prayers, and often have them buried with them. Devotees 
of Siva have it written on their foreheads in the form of 
a perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a 
religious type, and worshippers of Vishnu represent it on 
their foreheads by a horizontal mark, with three short per- 
pendicular lines. 

The serious impression made on the minds of ancient 
devotees by the great mysteries of conception and birth, is 
everywhere observable in the metaphysical theories and re- 
ligious ceremonies of Hindostan. They suppose that Brahm 
oomprised within himself both the masculine and feminine 
principle, therefore his name is in the neuter gender. By 
thought he separated the two, and produced Brahma, who 
is often called the ** First Male of the Universe." His 
wife is Sereswaty, Goddess of Imagination and Invention, 
from whom proceeded first music, then language, litera- 
ture, and the arts. By her ai<l Brahma formed the mun- 
VoL. I.— 2* 
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dane egg, which produoed our world. Eveiy maacnline 
deity has a feminine companion, through whoee agency 
new forms of being are produced. Lacshmi, Gkxldess of 
Abundance, who presides over harvests, is mate of Vishnu, 
the Preserver. Siva has numerous wives, according to 
his various titles in the multi&rious departments of de- 
struction or change. Under the name of Iswara, he is 
wedded to Isa, or Isi, supposed to represent Nature, which 
in all languages is metaphorically called she. As changer 
of the seasons, and promoter of germination, he unites 
with Parvati, Goddess of Illusions or Enchantments. As 
Time, the Destroyer, his mate is the dark goddess Call, 
with four hands, full of deadly weapons, a necklace of 
human skulls, and a girdle of slaughtered giants' hands. 

There is a very striking difference in the habits of the 
Asiatic and European mind with regard to ideas deemed 
by us indelicate. Hindoo Sacred Writings abound with 
metaphors drawn from sexual love, to illustrate the in- 
timate and fruitful union of Gk>d with Nature. So com- 
pletely do they mingle natural and spiritual ideas on this 
subject, that even voluptuous scenes in their amorous 
poetry are often allegorical descriptions of the blessed 
absorption of a sanctified human soul into the Divine 
Soul of the Universe. Sir William Jones remarks : — " It 
never seems to have entered the heads of Hindoo legisla- 
tors, or people, that anything natural could be oflTensively 
obscene; a singularity which pervades all their writing 
and conversation, but is no proof of the depravity of their 
morals." 

Hindoo theology teaches that there exists an eternal 
unchangeable relation of mutual dependence between all 
things in the universe. The gods cannot exist without 
offerings from men, and men cannot subsist without gifls 
from the gods. Their Sacred Books declare that "the 
virtuous guide the sun by their truth, and sustain the 
earth by their holy sacrifices." Departed souls are de- 
pendent on the good offices of those who survive them ; 
therefore it is enjoined that sacrifices be performed for the 
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souls of ancestors as &r back as the tliird generation. 
There must be daily offerings of water, with prescribed 
prayers; and on the first day of every new moon more 
elaborate ceremonies and prayera It is supposed that 
these help to abridge the term of punishment for sins 
committed in the body. If neglected, the desolate spirit 
may be left to hover about the grave of its buried form, 
or linger long in some inferior animal, or suffer torment 
in the infernal regions. 

The division of society into castes is a part of their 
system of regular gradation and mutual dependence. 
They consider their own nation set apart fix>m others, a 
pre-eminently pure race, to whotn the laws of divine 
wisdom have been peculiarly intrusted. They regard 
other nations as barlkrian, and consider it pollution to 
intermingle with them by marriage, or even by eating 
with them. Foreigners are not allowed to read their Holy 
BookS| or approach their consecrated groves and fountains. 
Sir James Forbes speaks of a Mahometan who, bathing in 
one of their sacred pools, tmconscious of prohibition, had 
both his hands cut off If a member of any other nation 
happens to enter the hut of one of his Hindoo servants, 
the furniture is tossed out of doors, because it is deemed 
polluted by his presence. Bishop Heber says : — " We came 
to a shed where a man with his wife and children were 
cooking their supper. The man called out to us for 
heaven's sake not to come near them, for he was a 
Bramin, and our approach would oblige him to fling 
away his food." 

Among themselves, they are divided into four great 
castes, and these again are subdivided into several branches. 
The highest are the Bramins, or priests, supposed to have 
issued from the mouth of Brahma, to pray, read, and in- 
struct The second are Cshatriyas, princes and warriors, 
sprung from the arms of Brahma, to fight and govern. 
The third are Yaisyas, firom his belly and thighs, to sup- 
ply the necessities of human life by agriculture and com- 
merce. The fourth are Soodras, from his feet^ to serve as 
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mechanics and labourers. Numerous inferior classes have 
sprung up from unlawful intennixtures. The lowest and 
most degraded of all these are the Pariahs, who now con- 
stitute about one-fifth of the population. They are obliged 
to bury the corpses of criminals, and are allowed to hold 
no property but dogs and asses. They are forbidden to 
enter the temples, or dwellings of any of the other castes ; 
to eat in their presence, or even to drink from their wells. 
The Code of Menu says : " Let no man who regards his 
duty, religious or civil, hold any intercourse with thenu" 
Each caste is perpetually separated from another by the 
strictest prohibitions. One must never presume to perform 
any business or duty that has been appropriated to another. 
It is a disgrace and a sin to intermarry or intermingle. 
They are not even allowed to eat with each other. It is a 
heavy punishment to be degraded into a lower caste ; for 
it involves a social stigma, banishment from family and 
friends, and transmission of disgrace to posterity. No de- 
gree of talent or merit can regain the position forfeited by 
an ancestor's fault 

The Bramins, above all others, are endowed with ex- 
clusive privileges. Religious ceremonies, public or private, 
can be performed only by their ministry. They offer sac- 
rifices and prayers for themselves and for others. Every 
important epoch in human life, and every national emer- 
gency, require their aid. The civil law is all contained in 
the Sacred Books, which they alone are allowed to study 
and explain ; consequently, they are the only lawyers and 
judges. All knowledge of medicine is derived from the 
same volimies; and sickness being considered a punish- 
ment for transgression, penances and religious ceremonies 
are imposed as remedies ; therefore they are the only phy- 
sicians. Astronomy, of which astrology forms an impor- 
tant portion, is also revealed in their Holy Books ; hence 
the priests are relied upon to make astronomical calcula- 
tions, and predict future events by the stars. This exclu- 
sive possession of such knowledge as exists, has^ of course^ 
been a source of perpetual emolument. 
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Every Hindoo priest is a Bramin; but all the Bra* 
mins are not priests. Those who expound the Sacred 
Books take precedence of other Bramins. The highest 
order of this powerful hierarchy are called Guroos. At 
stated seasons, these princely Pontiff travel through their 
respective districts, to examine seminaries, visit inferior 
priests, attend great festivals, administer prescribed rites in 
the tenqples, or perform solemn ceremonies in the sacred 
groves. Their retinue and equipage are very magnificent 
PioneeiB precede the splendid procession, to level high 
places in Uie roads, and fill up ravines. The lower castes 
retire to a distance while they pass by, lest their shadows 
should happen to touch ihem, or the consecrated air be 
polluted by inferior breath. The most sanctified among 
these priests are not only venerated, but absolutely wor- 
shipped with low prostration, when they appear in publia 
Some of them are believed to be incarnated deities. The 
rajahs, or princes, belong to the warrior caste ; but they 
are restrained and regulated by the High Priests, whom 
they treat with profoundest reverence. Princes who be- 
come holy devotees acquire spiritual rank in addition to 
their hereditary dignity; but even under such circum- 
stances, they are bound to treat Bramins with deferential 
humility. It is deemed an act of the highest piety to de^ 
fend the priesthood firom any danger, to bestow alms upon 
them, or make them heirs of worldly wealth. They are 
exempted from taxes and from corporeal punishment To 
kill a Bramin intentionally is an inexpiable crime, and 
even to kill one by accident requires to be atoned for by 
terrible penances. The funersJ pile for them must be 
lighted, as it is for the holiest sacrifices, with fire obtained 
by the friction of wood from the sacred groves. The ob- 
sequies must be solemnized with sacrifices to the Sun and 
the JPlanets, consisting of a ram, or a he-goat, without ble- 
mish. These ceremonies must be performed in a place 
previously consecrated by prayer, and sprinkled with holy 
water. 

Soodrasi and the castes below thenii are expressly for- 
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bidden to deyote themselves to a life of religions oonfem- 
plation, to read the Sacred Books, or hear them read. The 
inequality of laws resulting firom these lines of demarcation 
in society may be easily conjectured. K a Bramin kill 
one of his own caste, it is ordained that he perform severe 
penances in the forest during twelve years. If a Cshatriya 
involuntarily kills a Bramin, his term of penance is 
twenty-four years ; if a Yaisya does the same, it is thirty- 
six years ; if a Soodra, it is forty-eight years. 

The education of a Bramin, if conducted with strict- 
ness, is somewhat arduous. In his youth, he is bound to 
be scrupulously chaste, to leam Sanscrit, study the Sacred 
Books, which are very voluininous, and treat his spiritual 
teachers with the most implicit obedience, however severs 
their requirements may be. In manhood, it is his duty to 
marry and rear up children to succeed him in his holy 
office. As he may contract pollution by the approach of a 
foreigner, or coming near any dead body, or touching any 
vessel or garment that has been used by one of inferior 
caste, or having an insect get crushed in the folds of his 
priestly robes, it is necessary to spend a great deal of time 
in peiforming ablutions and ceremonies of purification. 
He is forbidden to cause the death of any creature except 
for sacrifice, and therefore eats no flesh except that of 
victims. Wine and strong drinks are forbidden. He is 
required to be strictly virtuous, modest in conversation 
and manners, benevolent in his social relations, and faith- 
ftil in the discharge of religious functions. If a Bramin 
has obeyed these rules, he may, if he chooses, transfer the 
duties of his sacerdotal office, and retire into the forest, to 
devote himself to a life of spiritual contemplation. If he 
intends to do this, he makes a feast for friends and rela- 
tives, and bestows farewell presents on them. The priests 
perform a great variety of ceremonies and recite prayera 
He lays down the triple cord, which he has always worn 
as the external sign of his superior caste, assumes the her- 
mit's coarse garment of woven bark, and bids adieu to the 
world. If his wife and children choose to accompany him. 
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in order to render his solitary life more comfortable hj 
their attentions, it is considered a mark of great devotion 
on their part. But whether his family are with him or 
not, the hermit must live perfectly chaste, and devote him- 
self entirely to religious meditation and sacrifices. If, after 
years of fEisting, mortification, and prayer, he should break 
his vow of chastity, he loses all the fruit of his past labours. 
If he aims at being one of the highest order of saints, he 
must become still more ascetic He must renounce his 
family, give up every species of property, sleep on the 
ground, and annihilate his body by such self-torments as 
ingenuity can devise. By this process he may finally at- 
tain absorption into The Divine Soul, which is the great 
object of devotional efforts among the Hindoos. They 
describe it as by no means a state of deadncss, but as 
peaceful, firee, and happy ; serenely independent of all the 
world can give or take away; a state of unchangeable 
beatitude, which can only be understood by those who 
have experienced it Arrived at this stage in the spiritual 
pilgrimage, there is no more need to offer sacrifices or 
study the Vedas. Truth constantly reveals itself by its 
own inward light, and the divine fire continually burning 
within the soul is sufficient worship. 

This complete abstraction of the soul from the body, by 
solitude, prolonged fasts, and physical torture, may well be 
supposed to occasion strange states of nervous irritability 
and exaltation ; but the promised bliss, the miraculous 
power, and the saintly renown, are so much coveted, that 
devotees usually endure their sufferings with great courage 
and perseverance. One of them told the Abbe Dubois: 
"Kvery day my spiritual master obliged me to gaze fix- 
♦••ily at the finnament, without changing my pasture or 
winking my eyes. This gave me a terrible headache. I 
thought I saw sparkles of fire, flaming globes, and other 
meteors. My teacher had himself become blind of one eye 
by these exercises." 

Another said : " I was ordered to keep awake most of 
the night, striving not to think of any thing at all. I w^ 
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instracted to hold mj breath as long tm natme oould 
poBsiblj endore it Once at midday, I found myself sor* 
rounded by thick darlmeas ; at anodier time, I saw a very 
dear moon that appeared to move. My master con- 
gratulated me upon my progreaB, and prescribed more 
painful exertions. But I became fiitigued, and returned 
to my former mode of life." 

One of those hermit-schools in the forest, where pilgrims 
resorted, and saints served their noriciate, is thus described 
in the ancient poem Mahabharata, believed to have been 
written more than a thousand years before Christ : — " The 
king advanced toward the sacred grove, image of celestial 
legions. The river was filled with pilgrims, while the air 
resounded with voioes of pious men repeating portions 
of the sacred writings. Followed by his minister of state 
and his grand priest, he advanced toward the hermitage^ 
animated with desire to see the holy man, inexhaustible 
treasure of religious knowledge. He heard mysterious 
sentences, extracts from the Yedas, pronounced with rhyth- 
mical cadence by priests moot learned in saored TrmTiitHi 
and religious ceremonies. This place was radiant with 
glory from the presence of a certain number of Bramins 
skilful in the preparation of sacrifices ; while others of ex- 
emplary Kfe chanted portions of the Vedas. All were men 
<^ cultivated intelligence and imposing exterior; men 
who possessed the principles of morality, and the science 
of the cultivation of the soul; men skilful to reoonoile 
sacred texts, which do not agree together ; men versed in 
grammar,, poetry, logic, and chronology; men who mn- 
derstood causes and efTects, who had penetrated the essence 
of matter, of movement^ and of quahty ; who had studied 
the language of birds and bees [for omens] ; who reposed 
their faith upon the works of Yyasa, and offered models of 
study from books of sacred origin. Theae places resemble 
the dwelling of Brahma." 

The most ancient writings of the Hindoos teach tbo 
immortality of the soul, and its transmigration through 
yarioua forms of being. Man is taught to consider tiba 
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numetrcfOB evils which afflict him in this life as the in- 
evitable consequences of sins committed, either in his 
present form of existence, or in some previous state. He 
was sent into the world again to expiate them by penances 
and good works. The duties of his caste are a portion of 
his penance, and if he performs them MthfuUy, he will 
have a certain degree of reward thereunto belonging. If 
he accomplishes meritorious works in addition to these, his 
account will stand still more fitvourablj, and when he is 
bom into the world again, it may be into a higher cairte. 
If he commits sins, instead of performing duties, he must 
make haste to expiate them by painful penances here, lest 
he receive the appropriate punishment in hell, and when 
that is finished, his soul be sent back to earth, to dwell in a 
lower caste or a barbarian nation, perhaps even in the 
form of a woman or an animal. The highest Bramin 
may gradually sink himself lower and lower, by sins and 
n^lect of duty, imtil he is condemned to reappear in the 
world as a Pariah, or a reptile. But the desired good can 
be attained sooner or later by all, though it may be 
through manifold progressive changes. If the Soodra per- 
forms fiothfully the duties of his station, he may return to 
earth as a Yaisya. If he fulfil this mission conscientiously, 
and adds meritorious works according to his knowledge, 
his soul may enjoy Paradise for a season, and when the 
recompense is completed, he may perhaps be bom into the 
&vouied caste of Bramins, bringing with him the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and goodness acquired by his past ex- 
periences on earth or in Paradise. The Soodra, thus 
elevated to a Bramin, may finally, by annihilating his 
senses, and devoting himself entirely to religious con- 
templation, attain to complete absorption into the Universal 
Soul, and enjoy immortal beatitude, without any further 
necessity of submitting to birth or death. 

One of their sacred poems represents the Supreme Being 

as saying : ** Those who seek refuge near me shcil not perish. 

Though they be bom of ignoble parents, though they be 

women, or Yaisyas, or Soodras, they are upon the road to 

Vol. I.— 8 b 
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0apieme felicitj ; much more the pare BrAmixis oad piouB 
royal sage&" 

They believe that every man is aooompanied from birth 
to death by two attendant Spirits, one of whom keeps re- 
cord of his good actions, the other of his sins. That within 
the external mortal body is a subtile invinble body, the 
seat of the spiritual j&culties^ the mediator between the 
soul and the sensea At death, this interior body is not 
laid aside with the material form. It accompanies the 
human soul through all its transmigrations, until the soul 
is finally absorbed into the Supreme Being, fix>m whom it 
emanated. This invi^ble interior body, after successive 
sojourns on earth, in paradise, or hell, for ages, is finally 
cast off by the soid's complete absorption into Brahm. 

Then the spiritual body returns to be again bom on 
earth, and the organization of the external body it takes 
depends on the character of the soul it had previously ao- 
companied. It is a common assertion among Hindoos that 
^'Brahma inscribes the destiny of every mortal on his scull, 
and the gods themselves cannot avert it." 

However, man is not entirely a passive machine in the 
hands of &te. Yarious spiritual influences act upon him 
while he is in the body. Some will lead him into the 
illusions of the passions, some into the shadows of ig- 
norance and lethargy, and some to the calm regions of 
truth and virtue. By resolute efforts, they say, man can 
turn away fi-om the shadows and illusions, and follow the 
real and unchangeable. 

The Sacred Books describe fourteen spheres, the abodes 
of souls, many of whom have feUen from their original 
glory, and are returning to their primeval home, more or 
less slowly, through manifold transmigrations. This earth 
is one of the scenes of expiation and progress. It has six 
spheres above it, successive gradations of Paradise, and 
seven spheres below it, successive gradations of punishment, 
for purposes of purification. These abodes igre dreary and 
dark, each more horrible than the other. In some, the 
grpuud is composed of deep mud, in others it 10 mado of 
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hot copper, or planted thick with thorns, or crowded with 
Tenomous reptiles, such as serpents and vipers. The cruel 
are to be tormented by snakes ; drunkards thrown into 
baths of liquid fire ; seducers embraced by images of red-hot 
iron ; the inhospitable are to have their eyes torn out by vul- 
tures; and despisers of Bramins are to stick fast in filthy mire 
with their heads downward. The seventh and deepest pit 
is of red-hot charcoaL Evil Spirits come up thence to re- 
ceive the souls of wicked men. When souls come into 
the presence of Yama, Judge of the Dead, two attendants 
place before him the records of their lives ; one of which 
enumerates their good deeds, the other their sin& If wicked 
thoughts and actions predominate, Yama delivers the trem- 
bling souls to Evil Spirits with orders to scourge them, or 
drag them over rocky paths, or expose them to be torn by 
awAil beasts, or gnawed by fiery worms, or plunged into 
pits of flame. These abodes of suffering are always de- 
scribed as situated in the South, and the blessed regions in 
the North. 

The first sphere above this earth is the Paradise of 
Indra, impropriated to those who have been charitable to 
the poor and zealous in the performance of religious cere- 
monies. Aboye this, are successive ascending spheres, for 
men of greater and greater degrees of holiness. Those 
who have died martyrs for religion, or performed very ex- 
traordinary acts of piety, inhabit the Paradise of Vishnu, 
in the fi^ sphere. The sixth and highest is the Paradise 
of Brahma, reserved for men who never uttered a faLsehood, 
and for women who burn themselves on the funeral pile 
of their husbands, a volurUary self-sacrifice, to expiate the 
sins of the deceased. 

Indra's Paradise is more frequently described than the 
higher ones, perhaps because it is more generally hoped for, 
being attained by the easiest process. His resplendent pal- 
ace, called Vayayanta, is in the midst of blooming gardens, 
where grows the celestial fi-uit Amrita, which confers im- 
mortality on whoever tastes it Ever-playiog fountains 
preserve perpetual verdure. There is Camada, the cow of 
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abundance, the sacred horse Sajam, and the white elephant 
Airavata. Indra and his wife are seated on a throne <^ 
gold, blazing with gems. They are surrounded bj S{nritf 
of Singing Stars, called Gandharras, and by the Qemi of 
Musical Instruments, called Oinarers^ who make celestial 
harmony with the voices of dancing nymphs, called Aspa- 
las ; and as they mng, the air is perfumed with their fra- 
grant breath, ^ey mingle together in dances^ and delight 
the eye with graoeM evolutions. 

Kalaisa, the palace of Siva, is on a silver mountain above 
ihe lofty peaks of Himalaya. ^ It is surrounded by an infi- 
nite variety of trees, wUch yield delicious firuit all the 
year round. Boees and other flowers fill the air with fira* 
grance. The lake at the foot of the mountain is enclosed 
with pleasant groves of umbrageous trees. Peacocks and 
beautifid women delight the eye, and birds charm Ihe ear 
with multi&rious melody. The surrounding woods are 
filled with saints, who spend their time in contemplation 
and sacrifices to the gods. They are fair to look upon, 
with long white beards and graceful drapery. Bound 
about the mountain are seven ladders, by which you ascend 
to a spacious plain, over which hangs a silver bell, self-eus- 
tained in the air, and a table too brilliant for mortal sight, 
with nine precious stones of various colours. Upon this 
table lies a silver rose, which contains two women, bright 
and fiiir as pearls. In the centre of the rose is the Sacred 
Triangle, that mysterious emblem, of which no mortal 
tongue may declare the significance." 

The Maliabharata describes the Paradise of Yishnu as 
"eighty thousand miles in circumference, and formed of 
pure gold. The pillars of his palace, Vaicuntha, are entire 
gems; its architraves and pediments blaze with jewels. 
On a throne, radiant as the meridian sun, sits Vishnu, with 
his wife Lacshmi, reposing on lotus-blossoms. The god- 
dess shines like a continued blaze of lightning, and her 
beautiful form exhales a fragrance which is diffused through 
Paradise. Lovely lakes surround the palace, and on their 
surfiice float myriads of red, blue, and white water-lilies. 
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The praises of Brahma are continaally chanted by beau- 
tiful spirits, and the gods sometimes unite their yoices with 
the worshippers. Garuda, the eagle god, guards the door." 

The Hindoos, endowed by nature with keen susceptibil- 
ity to pleasure, are eager to arrive at these paradisaical re- 
gions, where life is not for penance, and enjoyment is no 
sin. To obtain the promised rewards, they go through an 
immense number of religious ceremonies and severe pen- 
ances. Almost every event of human life, and every 
portion of the day, has some prescribed prayer or sacrifice. 
They attribute an inherent value to acts of devotion, en- 
tirely indq)endent of the spiritual state of those who per- 
form them. K not accomplished exactiy according to 
prescription, the desired effects will not follow. Even if 
this happen by some unavoidable accident, the reward will 
be lost, whatever might have been the purity of intention. 
But if the ceremony be performed strictly according to rule 
in every particular, the gods are unable to prevent the 
recompense thereunto belonging, however wicked the pe- 
titioner may be, or however bad his purpose in the power 
he wishes to acquire. An eternal necessity binds eveiy 
act to its effect, which must manifest itself sooner or later. 
Their Sacred Books declare: "If fire is. touched without 
thinking of fire, it bums him who touches it; poison will 
kill, though taken by aceident; thus the name of Ood con- 
tains in itself essentially the virtue to consume sins." But 
each effort has its limited consequences, and can receive 
no more than belongs to it When two giants asked 
Brahma for immortality, as a reward for terrible self-inflic- 
tions, he replied: " Your object in undertaking these peni- 
tential enterprises was to rule over three worlds. You 
have secured that object; but immortality cannot be granted 
you." 

The three attributes of Brahm, called Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, are indicated by letters corresponding to our A. U. 
M., generally pronounced Om. This mystic Word is never 
uttered except in prayer, and the sign which represents it 
in their temples is an object of profound adoration. Their 
Vol. I.— 3* 
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Sacred Books declare it to be the first Word uttered bjr 
Brahma, and call it " the first-bom of the Creator.'' "Like 
the pure ether, it encloses in itself all the qoalities^ all the 
elements of Brahma. It is the name and the body of 
Brahma. It is oonseqaenily infinite, like him, and is the 
Creator and Baler of all things." '^ Brahma, meditating 
upon this Divine Word, found therein primitiye water." 
*' All ordained lites, such as oblation to fire, and solenm 
ofierings, pass away ; but A. U. M. passes not away ; since 
it is a symbol of the Most High, the Lord of all created 
things." In the Sacred Books called Yedasy The Word 
titters a soliloquy, in which he praises himself as 'Hhe 
Universal Soid." 

There is likewise a prayer in the Yedas^ called Gaya- 
tree, which consists of three measured linesy and is consid- 
ered the holiest and most efficacious of all their religious 
forms. Sir William Jones translates it thus: "Let us 
adore the supremacy of that Spiritual Sun, the godhead, 
who illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all pro- 
* ceed, to whom all must return ; whom we invoke to direct 
our undertakings aright in our progress toward bis holy 
seat" He gives the following paraphrase as expressive 
of the meaning it conveys to a devout Hindoo : " What 
the sun and light are to this visible world, the Supreme 
good and truth are to the intellectual and invisible universe; 
and as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of ob- 
jects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain 
knowledge, by meditating on the light of truth^ which em- 
anates from the Being of beings. That is the light, by 
which alone our minds can be directed in the path of beat- 
itude." One of the celebrated Hindoo saints thus expounds 
the Gayatree : " We meditate on the Supreme, Omnipre- 
sent, Internal Spirit of this splendid sun, who is earnestly 
sought for by such as dread fiirther mortal birth ; who re- 
sides in every body, as the all-pervading soul and con- 
troller of the mind, and constantly directs our intellect 
toward the acquisition of virtue, wealth, physical enjoy- 
ment, and final beatitude." 
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This prayer should be prononnoed with Om at the be- 
ginning, and Om al the end. K omitted at the beginning, 
the desired reward will &il ; if at the end, the reward will 
be of short duration. Their commentators afiirm that 
" whoever repeats these once, or ten times, or a hundred 
times, shall obtain bliss in a proportionate degree. After 
the repetition let him meditate on him who is One only, 
and all-pervading; thereby all religious observances, 
thon^ not performed, shall have been virtually per- 
formed." According to their Sacred Books, ''whoever 
repeats them every day for three years, without negligence, 
shall i^proach the Most High God, become free as air, and 
after death acquire an ethereal essence." This form of 
worship is deemed so holy that it shocks a Bramin to hear 
it nttered by a foreigner, or one of inferior caste. An 
English genUeman, who had learned the Gayatree in San- 
scrit, began to repeat it^ unconscious of doing harm, in the 
presence of a pious Bramin, who, with terrified aspect^ in- 
stantly stopped his ears, and hurried firom the room. No 
people in the world manifest greater veneration for reli- 
gious subjects than the Hindoos. A learned Bramin, read- 
ing a sacred poem to Sir William Jones, omitted the por- 
tions relating to Brahma, because it was deemed profana- 
tion to make them known to any but priests; and so 
sincere were his devout feelings, that his voice was often 
interrupted by tears: 

The most ancient and honoured of all their Sacred Books 
are the Yedas; a name signifying Laws, or Ordinances, 
and derived fix)m a root meaning Light, Fire. They be- 
lieve them to have existed in the mind of Brahma himself 
before the creation, and that the first man received them 
directly firom his mouth. They are divided into four 
books, called the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama 
Ved% and the Atharva Veda. Portions of the last contain 
fewer obsolete terms than the other volumes, and are 
therefore supposed to be less ancient Few, even of the 
most learned Bramins, can read all passages in the three 
oldest Vedas. Copies of the original manuscripts are now 
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exceedingly scarce. Numerous commentarieB liaye been 
written upon them, from time immemorial, called Shas- 
tras; a common designation for all their Saored Writings. 

The Yedas are written in Sanscrit, which means The 
Perfect; it is likewise called Deva Nagara, or the Diyine 
Language. Scholars pronounce it the most copious and 
excellent of all the ancient tongues ; and this &ct is a plain 
indication that it was formed by a people considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization, who had many ideas to express 
But its origin extends too far back into the darkness of 
antiquity to be traced by history. The people who spoke 
it passed away from the face of the earth such a very long 
time ago, that it has been a dead language beyond the 
memory or the records of man. The knowledge of it was 
confined to learned Bramins, until it attracted the atten- 
tion and employed the industry of European scholars, in 
the last century. 

The Hindoos believe that the Yedas are as old as the 
creation of the world. Learned Bramins profess to find 
traces of their existence as far back as two hundred and 
sixty years after our date of the Deluge ; that is, two thou- 
sand and eighty-eight years before the Christian era. Sir 
William Jones says: " That the Vedas were actually writ- 
ten before the Flood, I shall never believe ; but they are 
very ancient, and far older than other Sanscrit composi- 
tions." He thinks the Yajur Veda can be traced as far as 
one thousand five hundred and eighty years before Christ; 
that is, one hundred years before the birth of Moses. He 
arrived at this conclusion from certain astronomical state- 
ments therein contained. The learned Heeren says : 
" There is no reliable data by which to ascertain the pre- 
cise period, either when the separate parts were written, 
or when they were arranged in their present order. Their 
origin is involved in deepest obscurity. They are without 
doubt the oldest works composed in Sanscrit. This is suf- 
ficiently attested by the obsolete idiom in which they are 
written. Another proof is derived from the fact that all 
the Sanscrit writings, even the most ancient, allude to the 
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Vedas as already in existence, and cite nmneions passagev 
from them, at iJmost every page." The various Hindoo 
sects all profess to find authority for their doctrines in these 
Sacred Oracles; but the Yedas themselves give no indio** 
tions of separation into sects. They do not even allude to 
the great sects of Siva, and of the two incarnations of 
Vishnu, called Bama and Crishna, though Hindoo monu* 
ments prove them to be of extreme antiquity. 

The manuscripts of the Yedas made forty -two volumes, 
folio. On account of their great bulk, the obsolete expres- 
sions, and the metaphc»ricid obscurity of style, they were 
condensed and arranged in their present form, by a learned 
Bramin. This collection is called the Yedanta, or Sub- 
stance of the Yedai^ and is generally received as of equal 
authority with the original. There is no certain evidence 
when this compilation was made ; but Oriental scholars 
agree that it must have been more than two thousand 
years ago. The work is attributed to Yyasa, which is a 
common term applied to all compilers. Heeren says : — 
" Yyasa had numerous disciples, who instructed others in 
their turn. At last, the variations in the manner of read- 
ing and reciting the text are said to have given rise to* no 
less than one thousand one hundred difiTerent schools. 
These alterations would, for the most part, only concern 
outward forms of pronunciation ; and they must have been 
made many centuries ago; for the numerous quotations in 
the oldest writingB agree with the modem copies of the 
Yedas." 

Nothing can exceed the reverence paid to these Sacred 
Writings. It is not allowable to bring them into contact 
with animal substances^ such as leather or woollen. He 
who uses them must first perform prescribed ablutions and 
other religious ceremonies. It is deemed sacrilege to read 
them in the presence of a wicked man, or within the sound 
of whipping, or in a place through which a corpse is car- 
ried. Bramins alone may study or explain them; and 
Ihey have always had it in their power to communicate to 
other castes as much, or as little, as they pleased The 
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next caste, comprising princes and nobles, are allowed to 
hear them expounded, and even to read portions^ under 
the superintendence of Bramins. The third caste, of mer- 
chants, who are generally correct grammarians, and often 
good poets, are permitted to hear only such parts as relate 
to medicine. The lower castes are rigorously exdoded 
from all knowledge of them. The Ck>de of Menu ordains : 
'' K a Soodra reads the Yedas to either of the three other 
castes, or if he listens to them, heated oil, wax, and melted 
tin shall be poured into his ears, and the orifice stopped 
up ; and if he learns the Yedas by heart, he shall be put 
to death." But " the Bi^Eunin, who knows all the Yedas 
by heart, and recites them three times with devotion, will 
be delivered fix>m all sin. He would incur no punishment 
though he had eaten food from the most xmdean hands^ 
or even if he had killed the inhabitants of three worlds." 
Devout men, who have thus read and recited the Yedaa^ 
are called *' twice bom," in allusion to a new spiritual birth, 
in addition to their natural birth. 

Inherent sacredness and supernatural power are ascribed 
to the identical Sanscrit words, and it is considered sacri- 
lege to make the slightest alteration in the arrangement of 
the sentences. Hence, the Bramins have evinced an al- 
most insurmountable reluctance to have them translated 
into foreign languages. Probably no one of them would 
have dared to show the manuscripts for such a purpose^ 
had it not been for their hopeless conviction that every- 
thing is going to predestined destruction in this present 
CaU Yug, and therefore it matters little what is done with 
anything this perishable world contains. But though this 
view has reconciled some to imparting a knowledge of 
their religion to foreigners, the stricter sort have always 
regarded translations of their Sacred Books with mingled 
feelings of terror and sadness. 

The Yedas are collections of detached pieces, by differ- 
ent authors, whose names are therein cited. They purport 
to be the utterance of certain very ancient and celebrated 
saints, called Bishis, who received them directly fix)m JH* 
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vine Beings. Some of these authors were Bramins, and 
some were royal personages, who had attained to complete 
sanctity. They are represented as holy anchorites in the 
forest, a circumstance which indicates the extreme antiquity 
of that mode of life in India. Heeren says : '' The worship 
prescribed concerns a religious system, which, according to 
the unanimous ppinion of all who have studied the sub- 
ject, has for its foundation the belief in One Ood. This 
Divinity, however, was manifested in the grand phenomena 
of Nature, which were themselves separately invoked as 
deitiea In this sense, we might consider it a kind of nat- 
ural religion, but it is interwoven with a tissue of refined 
iq)eculations on the infinite, on the origin of things, the 
emanation of beings, and tJieir absorption into the God- 
head; and this constitutes their peculiarity." The names 
of Yishnu and Siva are only mentioned two or three 
times; but the "One Immutable Being" is mentioned 
much more fi^uently. The prayers are mostly addressed 
to Sun, Moon, Kre, Air, Water, and other forces of Na- 
ture, whose presiding Spirits are supposed to be subordi- 
nate agents of the Supreme, and different manifestations of 
his being. The Yedas contain civil laws, moral precepts, 
treatises on medicine, astronomy, astrology, and divination, 
dialogues concerning God and the soul, and a prescribed 
ritual for exteriial worship. Each Yeda is divided into 
two parts. The first part, called the Sanhita, contains 
hymns, prayers, invocations, rules concerning sacrifices to 
be offered to Spirits of the Planets and of the Elements, and 
to the souls of departed ancestors ; and various other things 
connected with the ceremonials of religion. The second por- 
tion is called the Upanishad, which signifies The Knowledge 
of God, or the Science of God. These portions contain 
moral precepts, and dialogues between the Bishis and the 
Deities, concerning the existence of God, the origin and 
destiny of the soul, and other kindred topics. They teach 
the existence of One Invisible Being, and urge subjugation 
of the senses, and devout contemplation, as the means of 
obtaining fix>m above intuitive perceptions, which they call 
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"flcienoe," by whose divine agenoy the hnnum ioqI is 
brought into perfect and blessed onion ?rith the SapveoM 
One. 

In the first two Yedas, there is but a small p roportion 
of this spiritaal teaching. The third oomprises the most 
detailed and abstract researches of that description ; and 
even in the fourth, which is not so highly esteemed by 
European scholars, they occupy more than half the whole 
book. The Sanhita, or Liturgy, of the firat and seoond 
Yedas, contains hynms and prayers to be recited at sacri- 
fices, festivals, the consecration of Bramins, the inangoia- 
tion of kings, and other public ceremonies. Some of them 
are said to be composed by the ancient Bishis, others aie 
ascribed to various Deities. The hymns of the third Veda 
are exclusively intended for chanting. The fourth con- 
tains more than seven hundred and sixty hynms and 
prayers. A large proportion are forms of imprecation, for 
the punishment of the wicked and the destruction of ene- 
mies. There are also numerous invocations to the Spirit 
of the Sun, of the Air, of Water, and of other forces of 
Nature, to procure rain and good harvests^ or to avert 
sickness and calamity. 

The following extracts will serve to give some idea of 
the more spiritual portions of the Vedas. Where the word 
science occurs, it must be remembered that the writers in- 
tended thereby to express perceptions of divine truth, ob- 
tained by immediate revelations from God to the souL 

'' Any place where the mind of man can be undisturbed, 
is suitable for the worship of the Supreme Being." 

" The vulgar look for their gods in water; the ignorant 
think they reside in wood, bricks, and stones ; men of more 
extended knowledge seek them in celestial orbs; but wise 
men worship the Universal Soul." 

" There is One living and true God ; everlasting, with- 
out parts or passion ; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; the Maker and Preserver of all things." 

'* What and how the Supreme Being is, cannot be ascer- 
tained. We can only d^cribe him by his effects and 
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woiks. In like mannOT as we, not knowing the teal natura 
of the sun, explain him to be the canae <^ the aaooeflskm 
of days and epochs.*' 

^ That Spirit, who is distinct from Matter, and from all 
bdngs contained in Matter, is not various. He is One^ 
and he is beyond description; whose glory is so great^ 
there can be no image of lum. He is the incomprehensible 
Spirit^ who illuminates all, and delights all; from whom 
all proceed, by whom they live after they are bom, and to 
whom all must return. Nothing but the Supreme Being 
should be adored by a wise man." 

^^He overspreads all creaturea He is merely Spirit^ 
without the form eitiier of a minute body, or tst extended 
one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
the ruler of the intellect, self-existent, pure, perfect, omni- 
adent^ and omnipresent He has from all eternity been 
assigning to all creatures their respective purpoeea No 
vision can approach him, no language describe him, no in* 
tellectual power can comprehend him." 

" Heaven is his head, the sun and moon are his eyes, the 
earth is his feet, space is his ears, air is his breath, the Ye- 
das are his q>eech, and the visible creation is his intellect; 
for he is The Soul of the Universe." 

" He by whom the birth, the existence, and the annihi- 
lation of the world are regulated is The Supreme SouL 
The sun and all the luminaries borrow their light from him." 

^^ As a thousand rays emanate from one flame, thus do 
all souls emanate from The One Eternal Soul, and return 
to him." 

^' As the web proceeds from the spider and is absorbed 
again by her, as vegetables proceed from the earth, as hair 
and nails grow from animate beings, so is the universe 
evolved from the One Eternal Supreme SouL" 

"The Supreme Soul dwells in the form of four-footed 
animals, and in another place he is full of glory. He lives 
in the form of the slave, he is smaller than the grain of 
barley. He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest 
of the great; yet he is neither small nor great" 
Vol. L— 4 
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'^Without hand or foot^ lie runs rapidly, and gra^ 
firmly; witbout eyes, he sees all; without ears, he heua 
alL He knows whatever can be known; but there is 
none who knows him. The wise call him the Great^ Su- 
preme, Pervading Spirit." 

" From him emanates the firmament, illustrated by the 
sun and moon ; the moon accumulates clouds in the sky; 
the clouds descend in rain, which brings fcMrth vegetables 
fix>m the earth ; the essence derived fix>m the nourishment 
of these vegetables, man imparts to woman ; through these 
progressive {^ysi(»l causes, numerous oflbpiing proceed 
fix>m the omnipresent Supreme SouL" 

" He who considers all beings as existing in the Supreme 
Spirit, and the Supreme ^irit as pervading all beings^ 
cannot view with contempt any creature whatsoever.^ 

" God has created the senses to be directed toward ex- 
ternal objects. They can perceive only these objects, and 
not the Eternal Spirit. The sage, who desires an immor- 
tal life, withdraws his senses from their natural course, and 
perceives the Supreme Being everywhere present." 

"This body formed of bones, skin, and nerves^ filled 
with &t and flesh, is a great evil, and without reality. It 
ought to perish. Of what use then is it for the soul to seek 
corporeal pleasures?" 

" The inhabitants of this body are cupidity, anger, de- 
sire for wealth, error, anxiety, envy, sadness, discord, dis- 
appointment, affliction, hunger, thirst, disease, old age, death. 
Of what use is it then to seek the pleasures of this body?" 

" Through strict veracity, uniform control of mind and 
senses, abstinence from sexual indulgence, and ideas de- 
rived from spiritual teachers, man should approach God, 
who, full of glory and perfection, works in the heart, and 
to whom only votaries fireed fix)m passion and desire can 
approximate," 

'^ Material objects h^^ve no duration. As the firuits of 
the trees grow and perish, so ^o these objects. What is 
there in them worthy to be acquired? Great things and 
8ixiall| comi^anders of powerful armieS| kings who govern 
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Ae earth, have leUnquished their riches and passed into 
the other world. Nothing could save them. They were 
men, and thej could not escape death. The Gandharvas^ 
the Sooras, the stars themselves, do not endure forever. 
The seas will one day be dried up, the high mountains 
will fsJlj even the polar star will change its place, the earth 
will be swallowed in the waves. Such is the world I Of 
what avail is it to seek its pleasures ? One may perform 
meritorious works, from self-interested motives, during his 
whole life, he may enjoy aU pleasures, still he must come 
back into the world. He can only continue passing from 
one world to another. There is nothing desirable, except 
the science of God. Out of this, there is no tranquillity 
and no freedom. To be attached to material things is to 
be chained ; to be without attachment is to be free." 

^' May this soul of mine, which is a ray of perfect wis- 
dom, pure intellect, and permanent existence, which is the 
unextinguishable light fixed within created bodies, without 
which no good act is performed, be united by devout medi- 
tation with the Spirit supremely blest and supremely in- 
telligent" 

"O thou, who givest sustenance to the world, unveil 
that &ce of the true sun, which is now hidden by a veil of 
golden lightl so that we may see the tnUh^ and know our 
whole duty." 

" He who inwardly rules the sun is the same immortal 
Spirit who inwardly rules thee." 

"That All-pervading Spirit, which gives light to the 
visible sun, even the same in kind am I, though infinitely 
distant in degree. Let my soul return to the immortal 
Spirit of Gtxi, and then let my body return to dust" 

" I am in this world like a frog in a dry welL Thou 
only, O Lord, art my refuge; Thou only art my refuge." 

"By one Supreme Ruler is this imiverse pervaded; 
even every world in the whole circle of Nature. Enjoy 
pure delight^ O man, by abandoning all thoughts of this 
perishable world ; and covet not the wealth of any crea- 
ture existing." 
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'^Gkxl, who is perfect wisdom and perfect faappinen^ ii 
ihe final refuge of the man who has liberally bestowed hii 
wealth, who has been firm in firtiie, and who knows aad 
adores the Great One." 

^ To those r^ons where Eyil Spirits dweO, and whkli 
ntter darkness involves^ smely go after death all sooli mn 
as destroy the purity of their own souls." 

^'Presenre thyself firom self-suffioiency, and do nol oorel 
property belonging to another." 

'' The way to eternal beatitude is open to him who with- 
out omission speaketh truth." 

^'K any one assumes the garb of the rel^ioos^ without 
doing their works, he is not of the religious. Whaterer 
garments he wears^ if his works are pure, he belongs to 
the order of pure men. K he wears the dress of a penitent^ 
and does not lead the life of a penitent, he bdongs to the 
men of the worid ; but if he is in the worid, and praotiseB 
penitential works, he ought to be r^arded as a penitent" 

"Those who observe religious rites, but attend only to 
the worship of the sacred fire, or (borings to saints^ or sac- 
rifices to tiie souls of departed ancestors, or to men and 
other creatures, without attending to the worship ci the 
celestial gods, enter into the region of shadows. But those 
who habituaUy adore the celestial gods only, n^lecting the 
worship of the sacred fire, offerings to the saints, to the 
souls of ancestors, to men and other creatures, enter into 
regions of still deeper shadow." 

" Hold the breath, remain without moyement, repeat in- 
wardly A. IT. M. twelve times, thinking that the soul is one 
with Qrod ; draw in a full supply of breath, and hold it while 
inwardly repeating A. TJ. M. twenty-four times; afterward, 
hold the breath while inwardly repeating the same as many 
times as possible, thinking meanwhile of God as perfect 
Being, which can be revealed only by its own light Con- 
tinue this exercise three months, without fear and without 
idleness. In the fourth month, good Spirits will appear to 
you; in the fifth, you will acquire the qualities of good 
Spirits ; in the sixth, you will become God." 
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**He who offiara sacrifioes, at the prescribed timeB, is by 
them transported to the Paradise of Indra. His offeringg 
make entrance for him into this heaven, and say to him : 
It is the sommit of the heavens ; there is the firoit of thy 
good works." 

'' All works ought to be regarded merely as means of 
purifying the int^gence, as means to guide the traveller 
to his home." 

'* No man can acquire knowledge of the soul without 
abstaining £rom evil acts, and having control over the 
senses and the mind. Nor can he gain it^ though with a 
firm mind, if he is actuated by desire for reward. But 
man may obtain knowledge of the soul by contemplation 
of GkKL" 

" The science of God, leading to absorption in him, is 
one thing; rites^ which procure enjoyments, are another. 
Divine sdence, and rewards belonging to the observanoe 
of rites, both present themselves to the choice of man. 
He who prefers &ith, and despises reward, is endowed with 
wisdom. Little wisdom has he who devotes himself to 
rites for the sake of reward, and thus excludes himself 
from the enjoyment of eternal beatitude. The wisest com- 
prehend that the science of Qod and the practice of works 
are altogether opposite to each other." 

"The ignorant suppose that the digging of wells, and 
other good works recommended in the Yedas, and the sac- 
rifices therein prescribed, are the most meritorious. They 
have no idea of the science of God, which is the only source 
of true happiness. By excessive desire for reward, they 
are depriv^ of this knowledge. They will assuredly ob- 
tain the objects they seek by the practice of works and 
ceremonies; but when the period of their recompense in 
Paradise has expired, they must descend to the world 
again, subjecting themselves to new transmigrations, into 
the forms of men, or animals, or plants ; liable to birth, 
sorrow, disease, and deatL These foolish ones, plunged 
in ignorance, believing themselves wise, resemble the blind 
leading the blind. But men who have maturely considered 
Vol. L 
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theperiflfaiblenfttoTeofall ftdvantageB thai worin osn pR^ 
enre, hennits who live in the fbtest upon almi^ fiuben of 
fiuniliefl^ endowed with wisdomf woiiriiqy{Hng Brahma, pno> 
tifling ansteritieB, sabdning the senaea, theee are deliyered 
from all sin, and ascend to the highest heaven, where r^gne 
the immortal Brahma, as ancient as the world." 

" Thoo^ man finds pleasore in that which be sees, bean^ 
smells, tastes, and tooches, he derives no benefit firom the 
pleasare, because the soul, in attadiing itself to external 
objects, forgets its high origin, which is The UniTeml 
SouL'' 

''It is the nature of the sool to identify itself with ths 
object of its tendency. If it tend towiud the world, it 
b€Kx>mes the world. If it tend toward Gh)d, it beoomoi 
God." 

*'Men endowed with penetrating insight, with a spirit 
loll of wisdom, haying withdrawn their senses inward, 
annihilate them. Thej annihilate the interior senses, bj 
subjecting them to the control of intelligence ; they anni> 
hilate intelligence, by submitting it to the soul ; they anni- 
hilate the soul in the collection of souls ; and the collection 
of souls in the One Uniyersal Soul." 

'^Saints wise and firm, exempt from passion, assured of 
the soul's divine origin, satisfied solely with the science of 
God, have seen God everywhere present with them, and 
aflier death have been absorbed in him ; even as the air 
within a jar, by the destruction of the jar, returns to uni- 
versal space." 

" The science of God is not acquired by study of the 
Yedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by constant 
hearing of spiritual instruction ; but he who seeks to ob- 
tain it) finds it The soul renders itself manifest to him." 

''When man has withdrawn heart, soul, and senses, 
from external things, and keeps himself witliout impulse 
toward them, it is the great degree of union. Then man 
will not tail into error by mistake or negligence. He 
watches incessantly to preserve himself from it If all do 
not see the soul, it is because their soul turns the senses 
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ftom her, and nuJceB them tend outward; fat the sonl m 
the trae oontioller, and does all she wills." 

"When the sage perceives the Eternal Cause every- 
where present, then abandoning the consequences of good 
works and of bad works, he becomes perfect, and obtains 
oomplete absorption. The sage who recognizes that God 
resides in all creatures^ forgets all idea of duality. He is 
convinced that there is only One real existence, and that 
is God. He directs all his senses toward God only, the 
origin of his 0¥m consciousness. He concentres upon him 
all his love, detaches his spirit from all earthly objects, by 
fixing his soul continually upon God. A person thus de* 
voted to Ckxl is esteem^ the most perfect among the 
adorers of the Divinity." 

''To know that God t^ and that all is God, this is the 
snbstanoe of the Yedas. When one attains to this, there 
is no more need of reading, or of works ; they are but the 
bark, the straw, the envelope. No more need of them 
when one has the seed, the substance, the Creator. When 
one knows Him by science, he may abandon science, as the 
torch which has conducted him to the end." 

The following is one of the numerous prayers contained 
in the Vedas : " Where they who know the Great One go, 
through holy rites and through piety, thither may fire raise 
me. May fire receive my sacrifices. Mysterious praise to 
Fire I May air waft me thither. May air increase my 
spirits. Mysterious praise to Air I May the sun draw me 
thither. May the sun enlighten my eye. Mysterious 
praise to the Sun 1 May the moon bear me thither. May 
the moon receive my mind. Mysterioos praise to the 
Moon I May the plant Soma lead me thither. May Soma 
bestow on me its hallowed milk. Mysterious praise to 
Soma! May Indra carry me thither. May Indra give me 
strength. Mysterious praise to Indra I May water lead 
me thither. May water bring me the stream of immor- 
tality. Mysterious praise to the Waters I Where they who 
know the Great One go, through holy rites and through 
piety, thither may Brahma conduct me. May Brahma 
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lead me to the Great One. Mysterious praise to Brahznal" 
The Code of Menu is next in antiquity to the Yedaa^ and 
ranks the next highest as sacred authority. It is called 
Menu Dherma Shastra, which signifies Ordinances of GhxL 
Sir William Jones dates its existence one thousand two 
hundred and eighty years before Christ; about three bun- 
dred years later than his date of the Yajur Yeda. This 
Code embraces political regulations as well as religious^ and 
up to the present day it forms the basis of the whole civil 
policy of Hindostan. It rests everywhere on the authority 
of the Yedas, quotes them at every page, and is regarded 
with similar reverence. When India came under the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, it was very desirable to have 
an English translation of their Sacred Laws, that the ad- 
ministration might avoid unnecessary interference with the 
ancient customs of the people. But the Bramin, who read 
them to Sir William Jones, earnestly begged to hare his 
name concealed ; so great was the offence of making those 
holy words known to a foreigner. On no account would 
he read them on a forbidden day of the moon, or without 
first performing the ceremonies prescribed in the Vedas^ 
previous to reading the Sacred Writing. When the Eng- 
lish obtained leave to translate this Code, they were re- 
quired to promise that it should be bound in silk, or vel- 
vet, and by no means in any kind of leather, which, being 
the skin of an animal, was deemed unclean. The Bramins 
at Benares positively and unanimously refused to assist in 
the translation. 

The book takes its title from Menu Satyavrata, called 
likewise Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun, also Grandson of 
l^rahma, whom Hindoos believe to have escaped from a 
great deluge, and reigned over the whole world in the 
earliest ages of their chronology. He is represented as 
saying: " Brahma, having created this code of laws, him- 
self taught it fully to mc in the beginning. Afterward, 
I taught it to Marishi and the nine other holy sages." 
He thus describes creation : — " This world was all dark- 
undiscernible, undistinguishable altogether, as in a 
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profound deep, till the self-existing^ invisible Gk>d, makiiig 
it manifest with five elements, and other glorions fonns^ 
perfectly dispelled the gloom. Haying willed to prodnoe 
Tarions beings fiom his own divine essence, he first with m 
thought created the waters, and placed in them a prodno* 
live seed. This seed became a golden egg blazing like a 
thousand 8an& In this ^g he was himself bom in the 
form of Brahma, the great Father of all Spirits. The 
G^reat Power remained inactive in the egg a whole year, at 
the close of whidi he caused the egg to divide itself, and 
from its two divisions he framed the heavens above and 
the earth beneath. Li the midst he placed the subtile 
ether, the eight r^ons, and the permanent receptacle of 
waters. From the Supreme Soul he drew forth Mind, ex- 
isting substantially, though immaterial, and unperceived 
by sense." Yishnu is described as assisting in the creation 
dT the world, under the name of Narayana, '^ The Spirit 
Moving on the Waters." In common with other Aidatio 
nations, they suppose creation to have taken place in six 
successive periods, and that man and woman were formed 
last 

The following extracts will serve to give some idea of 
the Code of Menu : 

^To patriarchal to deities, and to mankind, the Scripture 
is an eye giving constant light The Yeda Shastra could 
not be made by human fisKmlties, nor can it be measured 
by human reason." 

''The birth which man derives from his parents is 
merely human; that which the Yedas procure for him is 
the true birth, exempt from age or death." 

''To a man contaminated by sensuality, neither the 
Yedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances^ 
nor pious austerities, will procure felicity." 

" A wise man must fidthfully discharge all moral duties, 
even though he does not constantly perform the ceremo- 
nies of religion. He will &11 very low, if he performs cere- 
monial acts only, and fails to discharge his moral duties." 

M By hoDOQiing his fiither, niotheTi and sister, a nian effeo- 
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toally does whatever ought to be done. This is the high- 
est duty, and every other is subordinate. All duties are 
performed by him who completely honours these three ; but 
to him by whom they are dishonoured, all other acta are 
fruitless." 

''Whatever oblations a man actuated by strong fidth 
piously offers, as the sacred laws have directed, become a 
perpetual unperishable gratification to his ancestors in the 
other world." 

" Those rulers of the earth, who, desirous of defending 
each other, exert their utmost strength in battle, without 
ever averting their faces, ascend after death directly to 
Paradise." 

'* He whose sins are mostly corporeal, will assume after 
death a vegetable or mineral form ; for sins mostly verbal, 
he will assume the form of a bird or beast ; for sins merely 
mental, he will again assume a human form, but in some 
of its lower conditions. An unauthorized teacher of the 
Sacred Books will return into a dumb body. He who 
steals a lamp, will be bom blind." 

" A Bramin who drinks spirituous liquors, shall migrate 
into the form of a worm, or a fly feeding on ordurOy op of 
some ravenous animal." 

''Any twice-born man, who has intentionally drank 
spirit of rice, through perverse delusion of mind, ought to 
swallow more spirit in flame, and thus atone for his o£fenoe 
by severely burning his body." 

" Should a Bramin, who has once tasted the holy juioe 
of the Moon-plant, so much as smell the breath of a man 
who drinks intoxicating spirits, he must remove the taint 
by thrice repeating the Oayatree, while he suppresses his 
breath in water; and by eating clarified butter after that 
ceremony." 

" He who explains the Law to a man of servile caste, 
and instructs him in the mode of expiating sin, (except by 
the aid of the Bramins,) sinks with that man into the hdl 
called Asamorita." 

<< A Soodra, though emancipated by his master, is not re- 
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leased fiom a state of servitade ; for each a man was cre- 
ated bj the Supreme Being for the purpose of serving 
Bramins. No superfluous collection of wealth may be 
made bj a Soodra, even though he have power to make 
it; since a servile man who has amassed riches becomes 
proud, and gives pain even to the Bramins." 

" If a wife speak unkindly to her husband, she maj be 
superseded by another without delay." 

'^ A woman is never fit for independence." 

" A man untainted with covetousness may be sole wit- 
ness, and may have more weight than many women ; be- 
cause the female understanding is apt to waver." 

" Whatever exists in the universe is all, in eflfect, though 
not in form, the wealth of the Bramin ; since he is entitled 
to it by his primogeniture and eminence in rank." 

"He who mentions a Bramin with contumely should 
have an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust red-hot into his 
mouth. He who, through phde, attempts to give instruc- 
tions to the Bramins concerning their duty, should have 
hot oil dropped into his mouth and ears." 

" Let not the king, though in the greatest distress, pro- 
voke the Bramins to anger; for, if once enraged, they 
could, by sacrifices and imprecations, immediately destroy 
him, with his troops, elephants, horses, and chariots." 

"No greater crime is known on earth than killing a 
Bramin. The king must not even form in his own mind 
the idea of slaying a priest He must never put a Bramin 
to death, though convicted of all possible crimes. He may 
banish the ofTender bom his realm, but with all his prop- 
erty secure, and his body uninjured." 

" Let the murderer of a Bramin voluntarily stand as a 
mark for the most skilful archers ; or throw himself into 
the fire three times, his whole length ; or walk a hundred 
leagues reciting a Veda, eating little, and keeping all his 
senses subdued ; or make a pilgrimage to the source of the 
Sarawasti, nourishing himself only on wild seeds ; or recite 
the collection of Yedas three times, without taking nour- 
ishment ; or expose his life to save a cow, or a Bramin. 
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Thus may he expiate the xinintentioiial nraider of a ] 
xnin ; but if the crime be committed with premedztatioB, 
there ia no way in which it can be expiated." 

" He who has committed incest, ought to walk ooostaiitly 
in a south-west direction, till he fidls dead from exhauation; 
or embrace a red-hot statue ; or lie on a burning fire ; thus 
will he be purified by death." 

''He who, having committed a sin, makes pande of 
penances and meritorious acts, concealing his crime onder 
an appearance of sanctity, thus deceiving women and ser- 
vants, such Bramins are accursed in this life, and after 
death, by all those who pronounce the name of BialmuL" 
[That is, by Bramins.] 

"Let no &ther, who knows the law, receive a gratnilfi 
howevet small, for giving his daughter in marriage. The 
man, who through avarice takes a gratuity for that pur- 
pose, is a seller of his of&pring." 

'* Let a widow emaciate her body, by living voluntarily 
on pure flowers, roots, and fruit When her lord is de- 
ceased, let her not even pronounce the name of another 
man. Let her continue till death forgiving all injariee^ 
performing harsh duties, avoiding every pleasure of the 
senses, and cheerfully practising the incomparable mka ct 
virtue, which have been followed by such women as were 
devoted only to one husband. Many thousands of Bra- 
mins, having avoided sensuality from early youth, though 
they have left no issue in their &milies, have nevertheless 
ascended to heaven. And, like those abstemious men, a 
virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she have no cUld, 
if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious 
austerity. But a widow, who, from a wish to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace on herself here below, and shall be excluded fixm 
the seat of her lord." 

*' The Bramin who has not caused the least fear to any 
creature whatsoever, has nothing to fear after he has quitted 
his body." 

"In whatever occupation Brahma first employed any 
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i¥al mnAj to that oocapation the same soul attaches itself 
qKyntaaeoasly, when it receives a new body, again and 
again. Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or 
mild, just or unjust^ fidse or true, conferred on any being 
at its creation, the same quality enters it of course on its 
fhtore births." 

** The sacrifice required of Bramins is to gain knowledge 
and instract others ; of the Gshatriy as, that they protect 
others; d the Vaisyas, that they supply wants by com- 
meroe; of the Soodras, that they serve others." 

''Some make sacrifice of their breath, by instructing 
others of God; some make sacrifice of their speech, by 
meditating upon Gkxl in silence. In speech and breath, 
thus employed, Aey perceive the imperishable firuits of 
true saanficml offerings.'* 

''Thoughts, words, the actions of the body, produce 
firuits happy or pernicious. From these result the superior, 
middling, and inferior transmigrations of men." 

"By overooming the senses, by suppressing joy and 
hate, man obtains immortality. Let the anchorite not re- 
joice to die, or wish to live; but wait for death as a day- 
laborer waits for him who assigned his task. Let him 
endure injuries, and despise no person. Let him be care- 
ful to commit no hostile action, out of care for his own 
preservation. Let him not be offended with those who are 
angry with him, but reply gently to those who curse him. 
Finding his pleasure in the contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit, let him attach himself to nothing; but seek happi- 
ness in communion with himself" 

"Like a tree carried fiur firom the river which saw its 
birth, like a bird that fiies finom the branch where it rested, 
man ought to firee himself fix>m the body ; for thus will he 
see himself delivered firom the devouring monster of this 
world. Leaving the reward of good works to those who 
value it, and to his enemies the weight of his faults, he 
passes from contemplation to the bosom of eternal di- 
vinity." 

"The soul itself is its own witness and its own refiige. 

VOL.U^ o 
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Offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal wi^ 
ness of men 1 The sinM have said in their hearts^ None 
see us. Yet the gods distinctly see them, and so does the 
Spirit within their own breasts. The guardian deities of 
the firmament, of the earth, of the waters, of the human 
heart, of the moon, of the sun, and of fire, of punishment 
after death, of the winds, of night, of both twilights, and 
of justice, perfectly know the state of all spirits clothed 
with bodies. Oh, friend to virtue 1 that Supreme Spirit^ 
which thou believest one and the same with thyself resides 
in thy own bosom perpetually, and is an all-knowing in- 
spector of thy goodness or thy wickedness, t^ by speak- 
ing fiedsely, thou art not at variance with Yama the sub- 
duer of all, with Yaivaswata the punisher, with that Great 
Divinity that dwells in thy own breast, go not on a pil- 
grimage to the river Ganges, nor to the plains of Curu ; 
for thou hast no need of expiation." 

Next to the Vedas, and the Code of Menu, the most an- 
cient and the most venerated of the Sacred Books are two 
epic poems, called The Bamayana, and The Mahabharata. 
The extreme antiquity of both is proved by sculptures on 
exceedingly ancient temples, carved in solid rock. The 
subject of the Ramayana is the victory of the divine hero 
Rama, over Havana, prince of the wicked genii, called 
Bakshasas. Evil Spirits came near gaining ascendancy 
over the benevolent Deities, because the latter had bound 
themselves by a promise to make their adversaries invul- 
nerable, and they could not violate their word. There- 
fore, no one but a mortal could subdue the Prinoe of Evil ; 
and it must be a mortal of superhuman endowments. In 
this emergency, the gods besought Vishnu to become a 
man. He accordingly divided himself into four parts, and 
assumed the mortal shape of four brothers, of whom Rama 
was chief. But all the time that he was on earth in a hu- 
man body, he remained the same Vishnu in celestial regions. 
In the course of his adventures in this world, he was ban- 
ished by the king, and retired jnto a forest with his bro- 
ther Lakshman and his wife Sita. There they all led the 
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life of holy penitents, and became renowned for mirades. 
After various contests with Evil Spirits, the god-man at 
last destroyed their prince Bavana, and brought them all 
into subjection. He then returned in glory to his celestial 
abode, taking with him those who had assisted his labors 
on earth. 

The Bamayana is principally occupied with the battles 
and miracles of Bama, but moral maxims and theological 
doctrines are occasionally interspersed. The following 
precept is an antique gem : — *^ The sacrifice of a thousand 
horses has been put in the balance with one true word, 
and the one true word weighed down the thousand sacri- 
fices. No virtue surpasses that of veracity. It is by truth 
alone that men attain to the highest mansions of bliss. 
Men fiftithless to the truth, however much they may seek 
supreme happiness, will not obtain it, even though they 
offer a thousand sacrifices. There are two roads which 
conduct to perfect virtue ; to be true, and to do no evil to 
any creature." 

The primitive city, founded by Menu, the first ruler of 
mankind, is thus described in the Bamayana : " It abounded 
with merchants of all sorts, male and female dancers, ele- 
phants, horses, and chariots. It was filled with riches, 
decorated with precious stones, abundantly supplied with 
all manner of provisions, beautified with temples and pal- 
aces, whose lofty summits equalled the mountains, adorned 
with baths and gardens, and thickly planted with mango 
trees. The air was fragrant with the perfume of flowers, 
with incense, and the sweet-smelling savour of sacrificial 
offerings. It was inhabited by twice-born men [the regen- 
erated], who were profoundly learned in the Vedas, en- 
dowed with excellent qualities, full of sincerity, zeal, and 
compassion, and perfectly masters of their passions and de- 
sires. There was no covetous person in the city, no liar, 
no deceiver, no one of an evil or implacable disposition. 
None of the inhabitants lived less than one thousand years, 
and all left a numerous o£&pring. None of them went 
without ear-rings, necklaces, garlands, perfumes, and rich- 
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ly ornamented garments. No one gaye the Biamina Icbb 
tiban one thousand rupees; and none flinched firom pe^ 
forming the duties appropriate to their respectiYO aitiiar 
tions." 

The Mahabharata commemorates a later incamatioa of 
Yishnu in the form of Grishna, and is supposed to be somd- 
what less ancient in date. Bramins attribute it to Yyasa, 
and say it was written before their era, the commencement 
of the Cali Yug ; consequently more than five thouBand 
years ago. Wilkins, the learned Oriental scholar, thinkB 
there is satis&ctory evidence of its being four thousand 
years old. Sir William Jones places it seven hundred 
years later. Sculptures on the old rock temples prove 
that they have not assigned too great antiquity to either 
of these poems. They abound with the adventures of 
gods, goddesses, and heroes, described with the vast acco- 
mulation of incidents and glittering redundancy of me* 
taphor characteristic of Asiatic writings. The veneration 
in which they were held introduced many new ceremonies 
into worship, and greatly complicated theological machi- 
nery. Heeren says : " The Yedas were the real source of 
Hindoo religion ; but their mythology came fix>m later epio 
poems." The subject of the Mahabharata is the contest 
between two branches of the royal family, the C!oroB and 
the Pandos ; during which Crishna sustains his relatives^ 
the Pandos. This event is as famous in their ancient \x9t 
ditions, as was the Trojan war among the Greeks. The 
poem contains a celebrated episode, called the Bhagavat 
Oeeta, from which extracts will be given in the following 
pages. It relates the history and conversations of Yishnu, 
while on earth in the form of Crishna. The subjugation 
of the passions and desires, as a means of attaining to com- 
plete holiness, forms its moral system. Heeren observes 
that " the poetry of no other nation exhibits the didactic 
character in such a striking manner as that of the Hin- 
doos ; for no other people were so thoroughly imbued with 
the persuasion that to give and receive instruction was the 
sole ultimate object of life." 
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There is a set of less ancient Sacted Books, called Pou- 
ranas, which means Old Legends. They consist princi- 
pally of traditions concerning gods and men ; such as the 
history of the Deluge, of their holy city Benares, the ad- 
ventures of Siva, and the various incarnations of Vishnu. 
These books form the basis of modern popular theology 
in India. They have nearly superseded the Yedas, and 
being far less spiritual, they indicate the degeneracy which 
they have rapidly hastened. Sir William Jones gives a 
list of eighteen; believed to have been composed by holy 
men, who, through devout contemplation and self-annihi- 
lating practices, received inspiration directly fix)m the Di- 
vine Source. They contain internal evidence of being 
written at different epochs, but there are no means of arriv- 
ing at correct dates. Oriental ^holars suppose they were 
not collected together until after the time of Alexander the 
Great, who was bom three hundred and fifty-six years be- 
fore Christ Some of them ascribe more honour to Yishnu, 
others to Siva, whose adventures are described with the 
wildest range of imagination. The ancient doctrine of 
One Invisible God is almost entirely lost sight of Large 
portions of them are filled with rules for external ceremo- 
nies ; but in some of the dialogues such questions as these 
are started: 

"What are the Three Principal Powers? How came 
Brahma into existence ? How did he create the world ? 
How is the soul united to the body ? How is it absorbed 
into the Godhead? What are the various forms assumed 
by Vishnu? What is holiness? What are good works? 
What is the object of all these things ?" 

Father Bouchet, in his " Letters from Hindostan," quotes 
the following account from one of the Pouranas : 

" The inferior Spirits, who, ever since creation, have been 
multiplying themselves almost to infinity, did not at first 
enjoy the privilege of immortality. After numberless ef- 
forts to procure it, they had recourse to a Tree, which grew 
in Paradise, and by eating its fruit they became immortal. 
A Serpent, called Ohien, appointed to gxmrd the Tree of 
Vol. I.-^* 
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Life, was so exasperated by their prooeedingSi that he 
poured out a great quantity of poison. The whole earth felt 
the terrible effects of it; and not one mortal would have 
escaped, had not the god Chiven taken pity on the human 
race, revealed himself under the shape of a man, and swal- 
lowed the poison." In their old sacred places, this tradi- 
tion is commemorated by representations of a Tree, a 
Serpent, and human figures eating of the fruit. 

Menu Satyavrata, author of the Code of Menu, is nepre- 
resented as a saint who attained to such extreme spiritu- 
ality, that he subsisted entirely on water. The following 
account of his escape from the Deluge is taken from the 
Bhagavat G^ta : — '* One day, when Brahma was inclined to 
slumber, the giant demon Hayagriva stole the four Yedas, 
swallowed them, and concealed himself in the sea. Yishnu, 
the Pervader and Preserver of the Universe, discovered 
the deed, and, assuming the shape of a small fish, he ap- 
peared to Menu. The saint recognized him to be an in- 
carnated divinity by his immense growth in a few days. 
Suspecting him to be Yishnu, he thus addressed him: '0 
thou Lotus-eyed, let me not approach in vain the feet of a 
deity, whose perfect benevolence has been extended to all, 
when, to our amazement, thou hast shown thyself in 
bodies, not indeed existing in reality, but successively ex- 
hibited.' 

" The Lord of the Universe, loving the holy man, and in- 
tending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, caused 
by the wickedness of the age, thus addressed him : ' O thou 
tamer of enemies, in seven days from this time, the three 
worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death. 13 ut in the 
midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take 
all medicinal herbs, all variety of seeds, and accompanied 
by seven saints, with your respective wives, encircled by 
pairs of all brute aninials, thou shalt enter the capacious 
ship, and continue in it, on an immense ocean, secure finom 
the flood, and without light, except from the radiance of 
tliy holy companious. When the ship shall be agitated 
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by impetaons winds, thon sbalt fasten it with a large sear 
serpent to my horn; for I will be near thee. Menu Saty- 
avrata complied with these directions; and the Primeval 
Male [Brahma], speaking aloud to his own Divine EssencOi 
pronounced for the instruction of Menu a Sacred History, 
explaining the principle of the soul and of external being. 
Vishnu then slew the demon, and recovered the Sacred 
Books. But the appearance of the homed fish was an illu- 
sion." 

The ancient temples of EQindostan contain representa- 
tions of Yishnu sustaining the earth while overwhelmed 
with the waters of the Deluge and convulsed by demons. 
A rainbow is seen on the sur&ce of the subsiding waters. 

The following is translated from the Padma Pourana: — 
" To Menu Satyavrata, that sovereign of the whole earth, 
were bom three sons. The oldest was Sherma, then Gharma, 
then JyapetL They were all men of good morals^ excel- 
lent in virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of weapons, either 
to strike with, or be thrown, brave men, eager for victory 
in battle. But Satyavrata, being continually delighted 
with devout meditation, and seeing his sons fit for domin- 
ion, laid upon them the burden of government, whilst he 
remained honouring and satisfying the gods, and priests, 
and kine. One day, by the act of destiny, the king, having 
dmnk mead, became senseless and lay asleep naked. Thus 
was he seen by Gharma, and by him were his two brothers 
called. To whom he said : ' What now has befSdlen ? In 
what state is this our sire ?' By those two was he hidden 
with clothes, and called to his senses again and again. 
Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing 
what had passed, he cursed Gharma, saying: *Thou shalt 
be the servant of servants ; and since thou wast a laughter 
in their presence, £rom laughter shalt thou acquire a name.' 
Then he gave to Sherma the wide domain on the south of 
the snowy mountains; and to Jyapeti he gave all on the 
north of the snowy mountains. But he himself by the 
power of religious contemplation, attained supreme bliss." 

One of the Pouranas contains the following description 
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of the wedding between Siva the Generator, and Parvati| 
Goddess of Enchantmenta It is probably a poetical al- 
legory, to commemorate the beautiful phenomena of Na- 
ture's renovation in the Spring. '* All the inhabitants of 
the celestial regions were summoned to arrange the ce- 
remonials of marriage between Siva and Parvati. First 
came Brahma, mounted on his swan ; next, Yishnu, riding 
his eagle. The rivers Ganges and Jumna, and the seven 
seas; the Gtmdharvas, and the Asparas; Yasooke, and 
other serpents; all ornamented with superb chains and 
ceremonial dresses, in obedience to the commands of Siva, 
were to be seen in the glittering cavalcade. Siva set out 
from the mountain Kailasa with the utmost pomp and 
splendour. His third eye flamed like the sun, and the cres- 
cent on his forehead assumed the form of a radiated 
diadem. His snakes were exchanged for chains of pearls 
and rubies, his ashes for sandal-wood and perfumes, and 
his elephant's skin for a silken robe. The Gandharvas and 
the Asparas joined in melodious songs, and the Ginareis 
with the magic of their musical instruments. Nature as- 
sumed the appearance of renovated youth ; the earth 
exulted with acclamations of glory and triumph ; fresh 
moisture invigorated the withered victims of time ; a 
thousand happy and animating conceptions inspired \he 
hearts of the intelligent, and enlightened the wisdom of the 
thoughtful ; the kingdom of external forms obtained glad- 
ness; the world of intellect acquired brightness. The 
dwellers upon earth filled the casket of their ideas with 
jewels of delight, and reverend pilgrims exchanged their 
rosaries for pearls. The joy of those on earth ascended up 
to heaven ; and the tree of bliss in heaven extended its 
branches downward to the earth. The eyes of the gods 
flamed like torches at sight of this enrapturing scene, and 
the hearts of the just kindled like touchwood while they 
listened to the ravishing symphonies. Siva set off like a 
garden in full bloom, and Paradise was eclipsed by his 
procession." 

In relation to the amours of the gods, the Pouranas say : 
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["Adultery is a sin against the laws established in our 
soeietieB; but Divine Beings are not subject to our laws of 
oonvenience. The inoomprehensible views of God ought 
not to be confounded with those of men. There are so- 
tions of which the end is unknown, which would be crim- 
inal for us, but would not be so for either gods or saints ; 
for holiness^ like flre, purifies all things." 

The episode from the Mahabharata, called Bhagavat> 
Gtoeta, forms one volume of the Fouranas. It is more 
beautiful in style, and more spiritual in its teaching, than 
any of the othera According to the triple division of 
duties oommon among Hindoos, it prescribes three kinds of 
penance. " Penance of the bodt/j to be chaste, and free fVom 
all offences ; penance of toards, to speak always with kind- 
ness and truth, and to read the Sacred Books diligently ; 
penance of thoughts, to subdue one's sel^ to purify the soul, 
to be silent, and disposed to benevolence." 

" To practise penance to obtain dignity or fame, or to 
give one's self an air of sanctity, is a penance little worth, 
and has its source in inferior influences on the soul. Pen- 
ances performed by a man attached to foolish doctrines, or 
those which consist in self-torment, or those whose end is 
to do injury to another, these have their source in the 
region of shadows." 

" Ood resides in the heart of all creatures." 

" When thy spirit shall have become perfectly free from 
the labyrintli in which it is involved, then thou wilt ar- 
rive at indifference concerning the Yedas and the sacred 
traditions." 

It is stated in the Pouranas that the Yedas were carried 
from India to Egypt, b^a noble and blameless race of 
men, called Yadavas, who emigrated thither on account of 
the persecutions of a tyrant named Cansa ; and that after- 
ward a race of men called Pali, or Shepherds, went from 
India and conquered Egypt 

The idea that a dead uniformity of opinion prevails in 
Amatic countries, is a mistake, originating in our ignorance 
of their internal history. There is certainly £eu* less acti- 
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yitj of mind than in Europe, and of ooone changes are 
more slow and limited in effect But the same qnestioDfl^ 
which have agitated the theological schools of Europe^ 
have disturbed the East also, under forms modified by their 
circumstances. They have an immense number of com- 
mentaries on their Sacred Books, filled with nice metaphy- 
sical distinctions and intricate arguments concerning dis- 
puted texts. 

The division of the Vedas into two distinct portions, one 
teaching spiritual doctrines concerning the unity of God 
and the communion of the soul with Him, while the other 
prescribed elaborate ceremonials and the worship of many 
symbolical deities, originated in the idea that it was impos- 
sible to elevate the minds of the populace to the contem- 
plation of One Invisible Spirit, and, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to clothe religious ideas in forms suited to their com- 
prehension. Thus while higher doctrines were reserved 
for sages, the worship of external symbols was not only al- 
lowed to the ignorant, but absolutely prescribed, though 
always represented as ifar inferior to the contemplation of 
One Unchangeable Being. 

The people accustomed to worship images of symbolical 
deities, soon chose one or another of them for a favourite, 
and regarded it as God himself. Thus, there grew up a 
very large body of worshippers of Siva, called Sivaites. 
All that the Vedas ascribe to the Supreme Being, they as- 
cribe to Siva. When they speak of the final state of holi- 
ness at which a perfect saint arrives, they call it the ab- 
sorption of his soul into Siva. They have a Sacred Book, 
which they say is a revelation from Siva ; and they deny 
the possibility of salvation to those who do not believe in 
his incarnation therein described. Whenever one of hia 
true worshipj)ers dies, they believe he sends some of his 
attendant Spirits to usher the soul into his presence, and 
become a sharer of his felicity. 

Another sect, nearly as numerous, adore the Supreme 
Being under the name of Vishnu, and are therefore called 
Vishnuites. Bramins alone officiate as priests among 
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them, as among the other sects ; but they allow people of 
all castes to devote themselves to the contemplative life. 
They eat no flesh, refrain from bloody sacriflces, and are 
peculiarly distinguished by their tenderness towards ani- 
mals. That portion of the Pouranas which favours this 
worship declares : " The devotees of Yishnu alone are in a 
situation to surmount the illusion of appearances. It is 
advantageous and meritorious to be born man ; still more 
so to be bom a Bramin ; but a Bramin may corrupt him- 
self and become abject There is incomparably more merit 
and more nobleness in the practice of true devotion ; but 
rigorous penances, long prayers, frequent ablutions, alms- 
giving, vows, and sacrifices, have no merit, and confer no 
beatitude, without this devotion to Yishnu." 

" To avoid the pains of hell there are no means more 
efficacious than to remember Yishnu, and invoke his sacred 
name. Yes, his divine names have so much virtue, that 
even if pronounced without design, or by mistake, they 
will not £ul to produce salutary effects." 

The author of this Pourana goes on to tell the history of 
a Bramin, who had given himself up to all manner of vices. 
One of his sons was named Narayana, a title of Yishnu, 
signifying Moving on the Waters. When the wicked Bra- 
min was dying, he called this son, without thinking that 
be was repeating one of the names of Yishnu. But the 
sacred word, thus carelessly pronounced, saved him from 
all his sins, and immediately opened for him the gates of 
Paradise. 

All Hindoo theology teaches the pre-existence of souls, 
who are gliding through the universe, and assuming mul- 
tifiBLrioQS forms, till they complete the great circle of des- 
tiny, and become the Supreme Soul again, as they were at 
the beginning. The belief that Spirits descended from 
their original sphere and became men, that by holiness they 
might become beatified spirits in Paradise, and then return 
to earth to be bom again in some new form of mortal ex- 
istence, naturally gave rise to the idea that men remark- 
able for wisdom or holiness had descended irom some 
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higher^ sphere, and were in fiEusfc gods ineanatod ui a bh 
man form to fulfil some great miasioo. The InTiafak Onc^ 
who could only be oontemplated by an abatraction of the 
intellect, was too far removed £rom a great majority of 
minds; and even the powerful emanationSi Yii^na and 
Siva, appealed to their sympathies far more strongly when 
brought down to them in the persons of mortals who lived 
in their midst Uenoe we meet everywhere with wanion 
and saints, who were believed to be deities in ilii^iiM^ 
History and mythology consequently mix together in such 
a confused tangle, that it is often impossible to tell where 
the adventures of the king or warrior end, and those of the 
god begin. 

The Vishnuites split into two principal aects. One is 
more devoted to Vishnu in the form of Bama; the other be- 
lieves that his eighth incarnation in the form of Crishna 
was the most perfect and the most efficaciona Both were 
princc'H, and holy men, and great workers of miraclea The 
advent of Vishnu under the name of Grishna is the most 
poetic and the most remarkable. The Bramins date it be- 
fore tlie Cali Yug ; that is, more than five thousand years 
ago. The following account is abridged from the Bhaga- 
vat Gecta, which Sir William Jones supposes to have be^ 
written one thousand four hundred and fifly-one years be- 
fore the birth of Christ : — 

The earth was so oppressed by the dominion of Evil 
Spirits, that she could no longer endure their injostice. 
AsHuining the form of a cow, she appeared before Indra, 
and complained of her wrongs. He referred her to Siva, 
who, in his turn, sent her to Vishnu. Vishnu escorted her 
Uj the Temple of Brahma the Invisible, on the borders of 
the Milky Sea. There the oracle commanded him to be- 
come :i man, and be born in the city of Matro, under the 
iiumc of Crishna. Vishnu replied: "I will become inca^ 
niitc in the house of Yadu, and will issue forth to mortal 
birth from the womb of Devaci. It is time I should dis- 
play my power, and relieve the oppressed earth from its 
load." 
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Devaci was the sister of a tyTaTinical king named Gansa^ 
wboee oppressions are said to have caused the first emigra- 
tion to Egypt He married her to a Bramin named Yasu- 
deva^ descended from the Yadus, or Yadavas, the oldest 
and noblest line in India. Beturning from the wedding, 
Gansa heard a prophetic voice declare, *' The eighth son of 
Devad is destined to be thy destroyer." Alarmed at this 
omen, he put his sister and her husband into a strong 
prison guarded by seven iron doors, and whenever a son 
was bom to them he caused him to be immediately de- 
stroyed. When Devaci became pregnant the eighth time, 
her countenance was radiant with celestial light Brahma 
and Siva, with a host of attendant spirits, came to her and 
Bang : '^ tu thy delivery, O favoured among women, all na- 
ture shall have cause to exult How ardently we long to 
behold that face for the sake of which we have coursed 
round three worlds 1" The seasons preceding this mar- 
Tellous birth were uncommonly regular and genial, the 
planets were unusually brilliant, strong winds were hushed, 
rivers glided tranquilly, and the virtuous experienced ex 
traordinary delights. In the month Bhadron, at deep 
midnight, when the Sustainer of All was about to be bom, 
the clouds emitted low musical sounds, and poured down a 
rain of flowers. When the celestial infant appeared, a 
chorus of heavenly Spirits saluted him with hymns. The 
whole room was illuminated by his light, and the counte- 
nances of his father and mother emitted rays of glory. 
Their understandings were opened, they knew him to be 
the Preserver of the World, and began to worship him. 
But he soon closed their minds, so that they thought he 
was merely a human child bom unto them. While his 
mother was weeping over him, and lamenting the cruel 
decrees of her tyrannical brother, a voice was distinctly 
heard, saying: " Son of Yadu, carry this child to Gokul, on 
the other side of the river Jumna, to Nanda, whose wife 
has just given birth to a daughter. Leave him, and bring 
the girl hither." Yasudeva inquired : '* How is that pos- 
sible in a prison so closely guarded ?" The voice replied : 
Vol. I.— 6 
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''The doors will open of themaelyes, and I Iiave caused a 
deep sleep to fSsdl upon all the gnarda." Then Yasadeya 
took the child in his arms, the doors opened, and he passed 
out Being in the rainy season, the current of the river 
Jumna was rapid and strong; but when the diyine child 
approached, the waters rose up to kiss his feet^ then re- 
spectfully retired on either side and left a dry pathway. 
The great hooded serpent of Yishnu held her head over 
him all the way, instead of an umbrella. When they ar- 
rived at Nanda's house, the door opened of itselC He and 
his wife were asleep. He took their in&nt daughter in his 
arms, and left the boy with them. When he returned, the 
river again separated to offer him free passage, the prison 
gates opened, the guards were all asleep, and he delivered 
the girl to his wife. Representations of this flight with the 
babe at midnight are sculptured on the walls of ancient 
Hindoo temples. 

Nanda, who had long wished for a son, was delighted 
when he woke and found a beautiful boy sleeping by the 
side of his wife. He named him Crishna, in allusion to 
his colour, which was blueish black. Even in infSmcy he 
attracted attention by the miracles he performed. His 
foster-&ther had many herds, which Crishna assisted in 
tending. On one occasion, a great serpent poisoned the 
river, so that the cows and the shepherd-boys, who drank 
of the water, lay dead on the banks in great numbers. 
Crishna merely looked on them with an eye of divine 
mercy, and they all came to life, and rose up. Afterward 
he destroyed the great serpent On another occasion the 
cattle and the shepherd-boys were all stolen and carried 
off. Crishna, by a simple exertion of his will, created 
others so exactly like them, that no one could discern a 
difference. Once, when the dairy-maids complained to his 
foster-mother that he had been eating the curds and drink- 
ing the milk, he opened his mouth and asked her to see if 
there were any curds there. She looked in, and, to her 
great astonishment, beheld the whole universe in the plen- 
itude of its magnificence. [This alludes to their doctrine 
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that the Supreme Being contains the whole univeise in 
himself] 

Once, seeing a festival in preparation, he inquired the 
reason. They told him it was in honour of Indra, by whose 
propitiation rain would descend to revive vegetables, and 
refi^h man and beast He asked whether any rain fell in 
those places where men did not propitiate Indra ; and he 
received no answer. He then told ihem that rain fell by 
the power of an Almighty Being, of whom Indra himself 
stood in need. That good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
were the ordained lot of each individual, and Indra had 
nothing to do with it He therefore proposed that a por- 
tion of the oflFerings prepared for the festival should be 
given to the Bramins, another portion to the cows, and the 
remainder distributed among the poor. This proposal was 
greatly admired by wise men in the assembly, but those 
of more narrow views deemed it improper that a child 
should presume to interfere with the affairs of the gods. 
However, they were in the end governed by his advice. 
Indra, displeased at the loss of his offerings, sent a deluge 
of rain. Grishna told the people to take refuge on a moun- 
tain, with their flocks and herds. When they had done 
so, he lifted the mountain on his little finger and held it 
above the storm, with as much ease as if it had been a 
lotus-blossom. 

In the performance of these miracles, he assumed no 
other appearance than the infantine one, which belonged 
to him when he took on himself the veil of mortality. He 
wore no panoply but the sacred shell, and the innocence 
of a Uttle child. Men, seeing the wonders he performed, 
told Nanda he could not possibly be his son ; that he must 
be the Great Being, who is exempt from birth and death. 
He replied : " Yes, it must indeed be so. When I named 
him Crishna, on account of his colour, the priest told me he 
must be the God, who had taken different bodies, red, 
white, yellow, and black, in his various incarnations, and 
now he had assumed a black colour again, since in black all 
colours are absorbed" 
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Wlien Indra diBooveied who was di9gaiaed in the form 
of that wonderful child, he was abashed at his own pre- 
aomption, and threw himself at his fiaet with most sabmis- 
aive apologies. Crishna readily forgave him. The 6ina- 
rers and Oandharvas, who aooompanied India^ threw 
down a shower of blossoms ; new leaves burst forth firom 
trees and shrubs ; the waters of the river rose np with 
transport) and sprinkled rubies and diamonds. 

Meanwhile, a prophetic voice had told Canaa : ^* The 
boy who is destined to destroy thee is bom, and is now 
living." As soon as he heard that, he gave orders that all 
the male children throughout his kingdom should be put 
to death. Among the sculptures in the cave-temple at 
Elephanta, is a conspicuous figure with a drawn sword, 
surrounded by slaughtered iniants. It is supposed to al- 
lude to this part of Crishna's history. All methods taken 
to destroy the divine child proved ineffectual. The mes- 
senger, whom the king sent to kill him, found him near 
the river. As he approached, he saw reflected in the water 
an image of Crishna radiant in celestial beauty, and innu- 
merable Spirits standing before him, with their hands 
joined in adoration. He immediately did the same, and 
thus united in their worship of the incarnate god : "O thou 
Supreme One I thy essence is inscrutable, but its shadow 
is in all bodies, like the image of the sun reflected in vases 
of water. K the vase be broken, where is the image? 
Yet the sun is neither increased by the vases, or dimin- 
ished by their fracture. In like manner, thou art all in 
all. The understanding of finite man cannot reach thy 
almighty power. Well may it escape the sight of myself 
and other mortals, who are a prey to earthly desires, when 
the mightiest spirits, even Brahma and Siva, are lost in 
astonishment. I, who know nothing, fly to thee for pro- 
tection. Show mercy upon me, and enable me to see and 
know thee." When Crishna asked why he seemed so 
amazed, he replied : " Sovereign Lord, thou well knowest 
what I have seen in the water." The divine child merely 
smiled, and passed on. 
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He knew the secret thoughts of all who came into his 
presence, and could at once detect Evil Spirits under any 
disguise they might assume. A terrible bull with fiery 
eyes was sent to destroy him. But he said calmly : *' I 
know what Evil Spirit thou art in that disguise. If any 
disease makes thee thus frantic, I will cure thee." The fu- 
rious beast rushed forward to kill him, but Crishna seized 
him and twisted his enormous head irom his body. At 
another time he was swallowed by a crocodile, but he 
burned him so intolerably, that the ravenous animal threw 
him up, and cast him from his mouth unhurt. 

lie is described as a youth of perfect beauty; with 
breast broad and high, waist of elegant proportions, grace- 
ful limbs, a foot like the lotus-blossom, smooth skin, ruby 
lips, and a smile of ineffable sweetness. Women left their 
work unfinished, to run and gaze after him, as he passed 
by. In the family of Nanda, he had for companions 
young dairy-maids, called Gopias. In early youth, he 
selected as favourites nine of these damsels, with whom 
he spent his leisure hours in dancing and playing on the 
flute. Cama, God of Love, found no greater joy than 
sf>ending his nights with them in dance and song. Crishna 
played so ravishingly, that the animals gathered round 
him, enchanted by his tones. In that beautiful season 
when earth resumes the green livery of spring, and the 
bow of heaven beams benediction on the human race, he 
peculiarly delighted in music. One delightful evening, 
when a warm sweet air breathed around, when the moon 
was shining in meridian splendour, and Spirits in honour 
of it clothed themselves in rose-coloured robes, with chains 
of pearl and rubies, he wandered forth playing on his flute. 
The waters stood still to hear him, hungry calves let their 
mother's milk drop on the ground while they listened, and 
the birds lost all power over their wings. The Gopias 
all left their occupations to hurry after those fascinating 
sounds. He advised them to return home, and not risk 
their comfort in this world and hai)piness in the next, by 
neglect or ill conduct toward their husbands; since the 
Vol. 1.— 6* 
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Yedas, which are the very wordB of Brahma^ deolan that 
a husband, however defective or crimiDal, is in the plioe 
of the Sapreme to his wife. They replied that when 
frenzy seized the mind, all duties and all worldly motives 
were forgotten; that intoxicated as they were by the 
sound of his flute, it was in vain to preach to them duty 
to their husbands ; that when he ordered ihem to leave 
him, their feet would not move, but if he called them to- 
ward him, they flew. So ardent and concentrated was 
their affection, that their souls became illuminated, and 
they comprehended who Crishna was. They told him 
they well knew he was the Supreme Being, and that who- 
ever would be united to him must renounce all other con- 
nections, as they did ; that he might separate himself £ix)m 
them corporeally, if he wouldj but he could not escape 
from their hearts and minds, which would remain forever 
flxed on him. Perceiving them thus sincerely inflamed, 
and hurried away from themselves by the ardour of desire^ 
he took each of them in his arms, and treated them all 
with equal tenderness. All the transport and happiness 
to be found in the world were in the hearts of the Gopias. 
They exclaimed: "0 happy trees of this wood, under 
whose thick shade Crishna delights to slumber. Honoured 
above all animals are these, which the Almighty himself 
leads to pasture. Happy above all is the flute, which rests 
forever on his divine lip, from which he produces those 
heavenly sounds that steal away the souls of Sooras and 
Assoora.s. How blest are we, whom he condescends to 
love!" When Crishna promised always to continue his 
kindness to them, they became elated with the happiness 
and elevation of the fourteen spheres of the universe. 
They all rose up, and taking hold of his hands began to 
dance. His form multiplied in proportion to the number 
of his partners, and he gave his hand to each. Every one 
believed he was close by her side, and all their eyes were 
directed toward him alone. If one became fatigued, she 
sat down, holding his hand and looking toward him, or 
stood with her arm round bis neck, leaning on his shoulder 
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in the most gnoefiil and affectionate manner. Bnlimai 
Siya^ and aabordinate Deities came as spectatora^ and of- 
fered all manner of flowers. Many of the blossoms fell to 
the groondi fix>m the bosoms of the dancers, and bees, at- 
tracted by their firagrancei swarmed aroond them. The 
listener who once came within sound of that flute, or heard 
the musical tinkling of the dancers' feet, was imable to 
depart, nor could the birds stir a wing. After a thousand 
sports, they all went to bathe, and renewed their caresses 
in the river Jumna. The enjoyment of Grishna with the 
Gopias, and of the Oopias with Grishna, is a mystery, and 
cannot be described. 

Gansa heard the feme of this wonder-working youth, 
and tried various means to entice him to his palace, that 
he might employ him in some task sure to end in l]is de- 
struction. (Mshna always eluded his snares, till he knew 
the predestined time had arrived for him to kill the tyrant 
He then quitted his pastoral life, and returned to the place 
of his birth. After conquering in all manner of perils, 
contrived by the jealousy of the king and the malignity 
of wicked Spirits, he at last attacked Gansa, tore the crown 
from his head, and dragged him a long way on the ground 
by his hair. While thus dragged along, the soul of the 
tyrant became liberated of the three worlds ; for whether 
deeping or waking, he had never, for one moment, been 
able to re&ain from thinking of his predestined destroyer, 
and at the moment of death he had beatific visions of lum; 
for whoever, constantly and sincerely, whether in love or en- 
mity, bent his heart toward the Deity, incarnated as he was 
in that human form, was sure to obtain liberation. 

When Grishna heard the lamentations of the king's 
wives and brothers, he pitied them, and advised them to 
strive for resignation to the unavoidable decrees of fete. 
Then he went to the place where his fether and mother 
were imprisoned, fell at their feet, and said : ** Be happy in 
the life of that son, for whose sake his earthly parents have 
suffered so much danger and distress." At that moment, 
they knew he was the Almighty, and worshipped him with 
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prayers and praises. When be peroeived that they knew 
him to be the Universal Lord, while so much remained for 
him to fulfil as an avatar on this earth, he again planged 
them into forgetfulness, so that they once more supposed 
him to be their son. As his youth had been passed among 
shepherds, they deemed it necessary to commence an educa* 
tion for him, suited to the caste of Cshatryas, or rajahs, to 
which he belonged. They accordingly procured a learned 
Bramin to teach him all the Yedaa. To save appearances, 
he staid awhile with his tutor, though in reality he learned 
the whole circle of sciences in one day and one night. At 
parting vrith his teacher, he requested him to ask whatever 
boon he most desired. He replied : " Above all things, I 
desire to have my two dead sons restored to life." Crishna 
assured him it should be done. He descended to the 
abodes of departed souls, summoned the god of those 
regions, and demanded the two sons of his tutor. Bis 
commands were obeyed with profound submission. He 
restored the young men to life, and brought them to their 
father. He was constantly performing similar miracles of 
beneficence. He lulled tempests, cured lepers, and restored 
the old and crippled to youth and beauty. His mother 
having expressed a wish to see her infant sons, who had 
been murdered by command of their cruel uncle, he went 
to the regions of departed spirits, and brought them to her. 
As soon as she saw them, the milk began to flow in her 
breasts. When the babes had tasted of the milk, and 
Crishna had passed his hand over them, an eagle descended 
from above and bore them up to Paradise, in sight of all 
the people. 

The Coros were enemies of the Yadavas, and persecuted 
them greatly. Crishna conquered them in a great battle, 
and placed the rightful prince on the throne. But though 
he fulfilled his destined mission in fighting against oppres- 
sors, his prevailing characteristics were benevolence and 
tenderness. His kindness was freely extended to all. K 
he visited a pious rajah, who oflFered him chains of gold 
and strings of finest pearl, he was often at the same mo- 
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ment in some humble ahed with a devout Bramin, who 
was too poor to offer him anything bat fruit and flowers. 
He gave no preference to one over the other, knowing that 
their religious merits were equal, though their external 
conditions were so very different 

It is said that Bhreegoo, a celebrated saint^ wishing to 
test his divinity, kicked him, to see whether it would make 
him angry. Grishna stoq)ed and examined his foot with 
the utmost tenderness. " This breast of mine is extremely 
hard," said he. "You surely must have hurt yourselfi** 
Bhreegoo, weeprog with joy, exclaimed: "This must in* 
deed be the true Lord of the three worlds." 

To certain princes, who bowed low before him, he de- 
clared that he took more pleasure in repentant sinners, 
than he did in stainless devotees, who had passed their 
whole lives in austerity and prayer. 

In all the concerns of life, he strictly obeyed the injuno- 
tions of the Yedas. Morning, noon, and evening, he per- 
formed the prescribed ablutions and prayers. He waeAied 
the feet of Bramins with all humility, and distributed 
among them cows with gilded horns. He neglected none 
of the purifications appointed for actions proper to human 
nature, which are every day committed. K it be asked 
how that divine essence could have any need of purifica- 
tion, the answer is, that it was by reason of his material 
form. He took part in the public business of the Yadavas, 
and when he sat in council with them, it would be degra- 
ding to that assembly to compare it to the moon and stars 
shining in midnight glory. After performing his publio 
and private duties, musicians and singers were introduced, 
and every kind of innocent and elegant diversion beguiled 
the remaining hours of the day. 

He lived in the midst of beauty and magnificence. His 
carriage, studded with jewels, glittered like the sun ; and 
when he rode forth, women mounted on the roofe of the 
houses, to gasse after it as long as it was possible. The 
fiOher-in-law of Gansa had solemnly sworn to revenge his 
death, and he accordingly attacked the city of Matra. 
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Crishna, to save the inhabitants from all danger, called up 
an island from the ocean, and transported them all thither. 
By his command, Y isvakarma, the architect of his celestial 
Paradise, constructed a wonderful city called Dwarka. 
The walls were of gold, and the payements glittered with 
precious stones. The houses were pure crystal, sopported 
by pillars of coral, with canopies of golden cloth, festooned 
with strings of pearl. The apartments were illuminated 
with resplendent rubies, and over the roofe floated douds 
of fragrant smoke, from the constant burning of aromaties. 
Numerous temples towered toward the sky, and incense 
from their altars perfumed the whole atmosphere. Learned 
Bramins were everywhere chanting the Vedas, like intox- 
icated bees buzzing round asomatic Nenuphar. Peacocks 
sported among the trees, and nightingales sung. In the 
garden was a river, whose banks were all gold and jewels. 
It appeared red, from the reflection of the rubies, but it 
was perfectly white. It was the Water of Life. In the 
most splendid of the palaces lived his first wife Bakmini, 
who was an incarnation of his celestial consort Lacshmi. 
In this city dwelt Crishna, with his sixteen thousand 
wives, like lightning in a cloud. Beautiful children played 
in the courts, and graceful slave-girls attended on their 
mistresses. When Nareda, god of music, visited this Pa- 
radise, Crishna rose from his seat and stepped forward to 
welcome him. He caused water to be brought, and him- 
self washed the feet of his guest, pouring the remainder of 
the water on his own head. Nareda was oppressed by 
such marks of distinction, and replied reverently : " K it be 
thy august will to perform these services for me, it is as a 
father and mother perform services for their children, out 
of their own voluntary good will. No one can measure 
thy mercy and benevolence. Thy avatar is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the good and punishing the wicked. 
Men, who are buried in the pit of their passions, have no 
possibility of escape from their control, except by thy 
mercy in consenting to be bom into this transient world." 
Having curiosity to know whether Criahna lived with his 
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sixteen thonsand wives in rotation, or was always present 
with each of them, he resolved to take the first opportunity 
of going into their various houses. In one, he found 
Crishna at a banquet ; in another, listening to the Poura- 
nas ; in another, he had set the women to quarrelling, and 
amnsed himself with looking on ; in another, he was lis- 
tening to the songs of beautiful slave-girls; in another, 
giving orders for digging a well ; in another, distributing 
milch cows to the poor. Oo as quickly as he would, he 
found Crishna everywhere present. Each of his wives 
thought he preferred no one to herself, and that he wished 
for no other. [This is probably an allegorical allusion to 
the intimate union of Deity with multifarious forms of the 
universe.] 

After the Coros were conquered, the rightful prince of 
the Yadavas reigned thirty-six years in peace and pros- 
perity. Then came calamities and bad omens of every 
kind. A black circle surrounded the moon, and the 
sun was darkened at noonday; the sky rained fire and 
ashes; those animals which it was reckoned fortunate 
to meet on the right hand were met on the left ; flames 
burned dusky and livid ; demons carried away the orna- 
ments of the women and the weapons of the men, and no 
one could impede them ; at sunrise and sunset, thousands 
of figures were seen skirmishing in the air; Crishna's 
horses took fright, and ran away with his carriage into the 
pathless regions of the atmosphere, far beyond the ken of 
mortals; Spirits hovered in the air, wailing, and crying 
out, " Arise ye and flee 1" Crishna knew that these pro- 
digies foreboded the extinction of the Yadavas, and his 
own exit from his material form. He remembered the 
prophecy concerning himself, " O Crishna, take care of the 
ij*>le of thy foot" He seated himself in a jungle, full of 
melancholy thoughts, and summoned all his force, mental 
and corporeal, while his spirit stood reatly to depart A 
hunter, seeing him there, mistook him for an animal, and 
discharged an arrow, which pierced him in the foot Im- 
mediately a great light enveloped the earth, and illumined 
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the whole expanse of heayen. Crishna, attended hj 0»- 
lestial Spirits, and luminous as on thai night when he was 
bom in the house of Yasudeva, pnrsaed, by his own lighty 
the journey between earth and heayen, to the bright Para- 
dise whence he had descended. All men saw him, and 
exclaimed, "Lo, Grishna's sonl ascends its native skies!" 

One of the titles of Grishna is "Paidoner of Sins;" 
another is "Liberator finom the Serpent of Death." In 
allnsion to this last titie, and likewise to his death-woimd 
in the foot, the image of Grishna is scolptored in their 
ancient temples, sometimes wreathed in the folds of a ser 
pent, that is biting his foot, sometimes treading Tietoiioiisly 
on the head of a serpent 

Hindoo theology is everywhere intimately connected 
with astronomy. Each planet had its presiding Spirit, 
supposed to be interested in the affidrs of men, and there- 
fore to be propitiated by prayers and offerings. In the 
following prayer, Grishna is addressed as the Spirit of the 
Sun : " Be auspicious to my lays, O Grishna, thou only 
god of the seven heavens, who swayest the univerBe 
through the immensity of space and matter. O xmiversal 
and resplendent Sun! Thou mighty governor of the 
heavens ; thou sovereign regulator of the connected 
whole ; thou sole and universal deity of mankind ; thoa 
gracious and supreme Spirit ; my noblest and most happy 
inspiration is thy praise and glory. Thy power I will 
praise, for thou art my sovereign Lord, whose bright image 
continually forces itself on my attentive, eager imagination. 
Thou art the Being to whom heroes pray in perils of war; 
nor are their supplications vain, when thus they pray ; 
whether it be when thou illuminest the eastern region 
with thy orient light, when in thy meridian splendour, or 
when thou majestically descendest in the west" 

All the Hindoo avatars are painted bluish-black, or dark 
azure. In allusion to Orishna's being the Spirit of the 
Sun, his colour is called *' the brilliant pupil of the eye of 
the universe." He is represented as more splendidly dressed 
than any of the avatars. He wears robes of golden yal* 
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low, wi& a ooronet on his head, containing a jewel of ia- 
CBtimable yalue. He is adorned with garlands of fiowen, 
and rich strings of pearls. He is the &vourite deity of Hin- 
doo women, who are enamoured with the accounts of hif 
beauty and tenderness of heart Throughout India, he is 
worshipped with enthusiastic devotion. He is believed to 
have been Vishnu himself) perfectly and entirely incarnated 
in a human form ; whereas other avatars were only en- 
dowed with portions of his divinity. They ascribe to him 
all the wisdom and power of the Supreme Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe. 

In the Bhagavat Gheeta^ Crishna is represented as saying 
to his friend and disciple Arjun : '^ Both thou and I havo 
passed through many births. Mine are known unto me, 
but thou knowest not of thine. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am the Lord of all 
created beings, yet having command over my own nature, 
I am made evident by my own power; and as often as 
there is a decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice and 
injustice in the world, I make myself evident Thus I 
appear from age to age, for the preservation of the just, 
tibe destruction of the wicked, and the establishment of 
virtue." 

^^ I am the creation and the dissolution of the whole 
universe^ There is nothing greater than I. All things 
hang <m me, even as precious gems on a string. I am 
moisture in the water, light in the sun and moon, inspira- 
tion in die Yedaa, sound in the atmosphere, fragrance in 
the earth, human nature in mankind, glory in the source 
of light I am all things; I am Life. I am the eternal 
seed of all nature. I am the understanding of the wise, 
the glory of the great, the strength of the strong. I am 
free from lust and anger ; and in animals I am desire, regu- 
lated by moral fitness." 

'' He who adores with sincere &ith any object whatso- 
ever, infiEdlibly obtuns from me the object of his belie£ 
yma in his &ith, he seeks by his own means such or such 
a £Btvour, and I grant the objeqt of his desires. Worahippeis 
Vol. I.— 7 d 
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of the infericnr Deities are with the inferior DeitieB ; wor- 
Bhippers of the souls of their ancestors are with the souls 
of their ancestors ; they who sacrifice to ^irits are with 
those Spirits. But these fruits, sought by men but little 
endowed with science, are limited in their duration. Those 
who worship the inferior Deities with fSsdth, worship me 
also ; but not in the true manner. I enjoy their sacrifioea 
I am the Lord to whom return all the works of reli^^on. 
But they do not know me according to the truth ; there- 
fore they £all back into the world of mortals. The igno- 
rant believe me visible, whilst I am invisible. They do 
not know my superior, imperishable nature. I am ani- 
mated with equal benevolence toward all beinga I know 
neither hatred nor predilection. But those who adore me 
devoutly are in me, and I in them. Even he who has led 
a bad life, if he adores me without adoring any other thing, 
is to be reputed virtuous. It is entirely accomplished. He 
will immediately have a just soul, and obtain eternal tran- 
quillity. Have faith in me. No one who worships me can 
perish. Forgetting all other duties, address thyself to me 
as the only asylum. I will deliver thee from all sin." 

The same book declares: " Grishna is at all times present 
everywhere ; just as fire, though concealed, is always pres- 
ent in wood. Whoever is night and day thinking of him 
becomes exalted above all the three worlds. Whoever, at 
the moment of expiring, shall retain him in remembrance, 
will infallibly be thrice blessed." 

Hindoo Sacred Writings aboimd with allusions to an 
age of innocence and bliss, long passed away, and prophesy 
an age of holiness and happiness, that will come at the end 
of all things. Strabo, the Greek geographer, records that 
a philosopher, named Onesicritus, was sent into India, by 
Alexander the Great, to learn the doctrines and mode of 
life of the hermit sages in that region. He found a Bra- 
min, named Calanus, who taught him that in the beginning 
of the world, milk, wine, honey and oil flowed spontane- 
ously from fountains, and peace and plenty reigned over 
all nature. But men having made bad use of this falioity, 
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the Greator depriyed them of it^ and condemned them to 
labour for sub^stence. 

In conseqaence of the disorders produced by Evil Spirits^ 
leagued widi men, Yishnu was obb'ged to appear on earth, 
at various epochs, in different forms; as a fish, a lionj a 
dwar^ and holy sages among men. His eighth incarnation 
in Crishna was the most perfect that has yet been; but 
more glorious still will be his tenth and last avatar. Their 
Sacred Books declare that in the last days, when the fixed 
stars have all apparently returned to the point whence they 
started, at the beginning of all things, in the month Scor- 
pio, Yishnu will appear among mortals, in the form of an 
armed warrior, riding a winged white horse. In one hand, 
he will carry a sdmetar, " blazing like a comet," to destroy 
all the impure, who shall then dwell on the face of the 
earth. In the other hand, he will carry a large shining 
ring, to signify that the great circle of Yugs, or Ages, is 
completed, and that the end has come. At his approach, 
the sun and moon will be darkened, the earth will trem- 
ble, and the stars fall firom the firmament The great ser- 
pent Seshanaga will pour forth flames firom his thousand 
mouths, which will set the universe on fire, consume the 
spheres, and all living creaturea The white horse is repre- 
sented as standing with one foot raised. When he stamps 
it upon the earth, it is predicted that the dissolution of na- 
ture will take place. Some Oriental scholars consider this 
as an astronomical allegory ; a white horse being the imi* 
versal symbol of the sun among ancient nations. 

A Sacred Book, called the Barta Shastra, contains the 
following prophecy : " At the end of the Cali Yug, a Bra- 
min will be bom, who will understand the Divine Writ- 
ings, and all the sciences, without spending any more time 
to learn them than is sufficient to pronounce a single word. 
They will give him a name signifying He who excellently 
xmderstands all things. By conversing with those of his 
own race, he will purge the earth of sinners ; a thing im- 
possible to any other Uian himself He will cause justice 
and truth to reign everywhere, and will subject the uni* 
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T^rse to the Bramina When he becomes dd, be wQI r^ 
tire into the desert and suffer penance. He will confirm 
the Bramins in virtue and truth, and keep the four castes 
within the bounds prescribed by Sacred Lawa Then wiD 
the First Age return again. All the yirtues will march in 
the train of truth ; and the light of the Divine Writings 
will be diffused everywhere. The earth will be inebriat^ 
Irith prosperity and gladness^ and aU people enjoy ineffiible 
delights." 

So strongly is this hope of a blissful future impressed on 
ihe minds of the people, that they commemorate tiie 
prophecy by a festival, during which they sacrifice a sheep, 
and repeat, with a loud voice: '^When will the Helper 
come? When will the Deliverer appear?" 

The more spiritual portion of the Vedas represent ab- 
sorption in Ood as the great end and aim of all human 
exertions ; and this absorption is to be attained by pure life, 
devout contemplation, and a complete withdrawal of the 
senses firom all outward things. It attaches litde value to 
works in themselves, and none at all, unless performed 
with purity of intention, and a heart devoted to Gbd. 

But the less spiritual portion of the Vedas prescribe 
many ^orks and ceremonies^ and promises appropriate 
rewards in Paradise for each ; though it represents as un- 
wise those who prefer such rewards to the eternal beatitude 
gained by pious sages. It is said: — "For a spirit self- 
interested as thine, there is no other means of salvation 
than the observance of rites. CJontinue to practise them 
as long as you feel a desire to enjoy the rewards they can 
procure. It is the way to obtain tiie recompense you ex- 
pect for your works." 

These two aspects of the Vedas produced theological 
schools of opposite tendency. The word karmay in the sig- 
nification of which they include u^ords and thoughts as well 
as tvorks of the body, has given rise to endless disputations. 
A sect founded by Djaimini is called Purva ; sometimes 
Elarma Mimansa, or Investigators of the doctrine of 
WorkSy because they occupy themselves much with pioT- 
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ixig, both. from reason and the Yedas, the effioacy of the 
works and ceremonies of religion. Their teachers define 
with great exactness how these works ought to be per- 
formed, and what degree of reward must follow each, by 
inevitable necessity. They present religion like a sum in 
arithmetic ; so many merits subtracted fix>m so many faults, 
and so much of punishment still remains due. This sect 
not only allows the killing of animals for food, but pre- 
scribes it, provided a portion be first offered to the gods. 
They elevate the worship of the symbolical deities to great 
importance, and thus express the popular tendency to Po- 
lyUieism, or the worship of many distinct gods, rather than 
Pantheism, or the worship of all things in One God. Some 
of this sect consider works of expiation as efficacious only 
in cases of involimtary sins ; others think the testimony 
of the Yedas prove them to be effectual in case of those 
that are voluntary. 

An extreme reaction from this tendency to overvalue 
works, and overload religion with ceremonies, exists in the 
mystical sect called Yedantins, said to be founded by 
Yyasa, collector of the Yedas. In common with all Hin- 
doos, they prescribe penances as aids to holiness, such as 
painful postures, holding the breath while repeating Om, 
&C. But they discountenance those terrible bodily inflic- 
tions, to which the popular mind of Hindostan is so 
exceedingly prone, and dwell more on the force of will, 
by which a holy man subdues his passions and directs 
his thoughts. They represent the worship of the symboli- 
cal deities as useful for those who cannot rise above it ; but 
speak ahnost disdainfully of those who consider pleasure 
and power, and the joys of Paradise, a desirable recom- 
pense for their multitude of works. Their favourite theme 
is the surpassing excellence and supreme beatitude of that 
state of absorption, in which the soul of man floats serenely 
above all desire for reward, all reliance upon works, all 
necessity of instruction from the Yedas. 

This spiritual reaction was inevitably produced by the 
popular tendency to bury religious feeling under a mass of 
Vol. L— 7* 
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mechanical ceremonies ; and everywliere diere ir a €bm <£ 
minds ready to cany principles to an extreme result The 
Yedantins declared works insufficient for salTation ; and 
straightway other teachers arose, who pronotmoed works not 
only insufficient) but pernicious ; real obstacles in the way 
of holiness, and therefore to be utterly neglected and des- 
pised by all true saints. Endless were the debates on this 
question of faith and works. Traces of them are erery- 
where conspicuous in their sacred literature, " It is ne- 
cessary to act,'' says the author of the Bhi^yat Geeta, 
*' because otherwise the body could not be nourished. It 
is necesRary to act, because God, in creating the world, his 
arranged it in such a manner that beings reciprocaHy sub- 
sist by their works and actions. But he who acts without 
regard to reward, without any other motive than duty, 
without any end in view but God, he is the perfect man.'' 
*^ The saint, who has purified his soul, who has subdued 
his Bcnscfl, whoso soul is The Soul of All Beings, is not 
sullied by the practice of works. He never imagines it is 
himself who acts. In seeing, hearing, touching, breathing, 
eating, walking, sleeping, talking, in opening his eyes, or 
in slintting them, he says to himself, 'These are the senses, 
not myself, which arc occupied with external things.' He 
attributos his works to God, and can thus act without stain, 
as th<j loaf of the lotus is not stained by the water-drops 
that fall upon it. In renouncing the fruit of works, he 
obtains tranquillity." 

The sects above mentioned are considered orthodox, be- 
cause they all acknowledge themselves bound by the Ve- 
das, and each strives to sustain its position by texts thence 
derived. But many causes were at work to give birth to 
heretical opinions. In the first place, the Holy Hooks 
themselves declared that man might arrive at a state of 
holiness, in which perpetual inward revelations rendered 
the Vedas unnecessary; and the Vedantins had spread 
abroad the idea by reiterated assertions. In the next place, 
rational investigations and philosophical theories are al- 
ways going on, more or less openly, by the side of theo- 
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lo^c^ Bpeeolations. But stronger than both these oatises 
was an increasing jealoiiffy and aversion to the hereditary 
priesthood. In the beginning, it is probable that any very 
holy hermit could become a priest : and when the office 
was first made hereditary, every Bramin was professedly 
a religions man, and felt bound to devote the latter part of 
his life to contemplation in the forest But as the caste 
grew numerous and wealthy, many of them were not 
priests, and very few devoted their declining years to as- 
cetic practices. Thus there were many Bramins who were 
not saints, and many renowned saints who were not al- 
lowed to become Bramins. The possession of almost un- 
limited authority had its usual effect to produce selfishness^ 
arrogance, and oppression ; and though there were always 
good and great men among the Bramins, many disgraced 
their high calling by utter abandonment to vice. Still, 
however degraded their characters, holy and learned men 
of the other high castes were bound to submit to their au- 
thority, and treat them with the utmost reverence. The 
populace, immersed in ignorance, and spell -bound by 
sacred traditions, considered disobedience to a Bramin as 
the sum total of sin, and thought no method so sure to 
open the Gates of Paradise for themselves as to bestow 
property on members of that consecrated caste. In such a 
state of things, any doctrine that undermined their exclu- 
sive privileges would of course find adherents. 

A school of rationalists appeared in Hindostan, many 
centuries ago, called Sankhya ; a word signifying In- 
telligence, Beason. They deny the authority of the Vedas ; 
urging that the command to sacrifice animals cannot be 
of divine origin, because it is contrary to the laws of be- 
nevolence. They reject the doctrine of Gbd everywhere 
present in Kature ; and maintain that Nature, though an 
emanation firom God, is an entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent principle, not created, but containing within herself 
the laws that regulate all her motions. This theory of 
two principles, God and Nature, is called by philosophers 
Dualism. qo 
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It is obvious that from various sources the Hindoo mind 
early became familiar with the idea that holy men could 
arrive at a state of elevation transcending the goda. This 
led to the theory of divine incarnations in the human form ; 
the next step was to worship saints as gods. This is done 
by the Djinists, or Jains. The word Djina is merely one 
of the numerous words applied to saints, to express their 
various degree's of holiness ; but in process of time it was 
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appropriated to iim sect only. They hold most of the 
orthodox opinions concerning God and the soul, but reject 
the Vedas, because they prescribe bloody sacrifices. They 
belieye Ghxl and Nature to be one indivisible existenoeu 
By a law eternally inherent in this existence, it passes 
from aotiyity to repose, alternately, like day and night 
Actiye, it produces creation, without however being de- 
pendent on creation, in any way. The material world, 
which emanated thus, is subject to successive changes, 
ibough its essence never perishes. It is alternately de- 
stroyed and renovated ; never by any exercise of divine 
will, but by an inherent necessity. The duration of a 
world is divided into six periods. We are in the fifth, 
which began six hundred and forty-three years before 
Christ In e9ch of these periods appear twenty-four saints, 
to reform and purify mortala These saints are Spirits de- 
scended upon the earth. One named Yrischaba, whom 
they peculiarly revere, has many sacred titles; such as 
"Lord of All the Saints," "Supreme over Gods and 
Spirits." According to their traditions, he was a prince, 
who abdicated in &vour of his son, retired into the forest, 
and became entirely absorbed in the Divine Being. They 
attribute to him four Sacred Books of their sect, called 
Toga. They likewise regard with especial reverence the 
anchorite Sramana, who is said to have been absorbed in 
the Divine Essence, about six hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

They opened the religious life to all castes, except Soo- 
dras ; and the saints of their own sect were their priests. 
In old times, their hermits bound themselves by very rig- 
orous vows, and oftentimes showed their indifference to 
the world by going naked. The statues of these saints in 
their temples are always without clothing. It is asserted 
that some of them never died, but gradually dissolved 
away into phantoms, and thus imperceptibly mixed with 
the Universal Soul. In later times, the religious among 
them are less strict They merely promise to be poor, 
honesty (diaste^ truthful, and benevolent toward all area- 
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A pziLice of UL25 sea ^oved himself to be defeated, raifaer 
than march hs azrs j in the lainj season, when the fires of 
the camp voold descor msecxs then swanning. Another 
pnnce forbade prir«ers^ ^wfiers. and p i cascis of ofil, toez- 
erase their tr»ies d::iiii:g focr monthsof that season, when 
they mast ineTisaLblj cnsh many insects. 

For a lone time they were much persecnted by the o^ 
thodox sects. In a con»st between them and die adhe- 
rents of the Bramir& some of the Jain priests and their 
m«:«t zealous disciples were ordered to be ground to death 
in oil-milLsL Ye; the same people who exercised this era- 
eltr reyerenoed life in a bee^ a bird, or a monkey, as a por^ 
tion of the Central Sool ! In 1367 the Jains obtained peace 
by a formal reconciliation with the Yishnnites^ whose creed 
resembles theirs in many particnlara. Th^ employ the 
Bramins in their religions ceremonies^ and are mostly qniet, 
industrious citizens. 

They are diyided into sects among themselyes, and some- 
times carry their opposition so far as to fight with each 
other when they meet in religions processions. Bishop 
Heber asked a JaiD merchant what was the difference be- 
tween his yiews and those of another sect He coloured 
np to the eyes, and answered with bitterness : " As much 
as between Hindoos and Christians ; as much as between 
Christians and Mahometans." But a Jain priest, who was 
present, said more calmly : " We worship the same Gtod ; 
but they are ignorant how to worship him." 

The Buddhists are by far the most important sect that 
have appeared in India. They have points of similarity 
with the Jains, and some writers have confounded the two 
together. But the Jains have always persecuted the Budd- 
hists with great bitterness. They had too much tenderness 
to press oil, for fear of crushing insects in the process, but 
they slaughtered fellow-beings without mercy, under the 
influence of theological hatred The Buddhists worship 
Spiritual Intelligences descended on earth in the form d 
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saintB ; and the greatest of these is Bouddha Sakia Mouni, 
firom whom they derive their name. The words Bouddha 
and Mount both mean a Saint, or a holy Sage ; thus his 
name is Sakia, and his titles are, the sage and the saint, 
the wiao and the holy. European scholars suppose him to 
have been a great saint and reformer, who tried to restore 
the spiritual doctrines of the Yedas, and abolish distinctions 
of caiste, including the priesthood. The popular belief is 
that he was an incarnation of a portion of Vishnu, and 
that he had previously appeared on earth, at various epochs, 
for the instruction and salvation of mankind. Mercury is 
reckoned among the beneficent planets in India, and the 
name given to it is Boodh, or Bouddha. The day conse- 
crated to that luminary, corresponding to our Wednesday, 
is the holy day among worshippers of Bouddha. Some 
Hindoo writers say he was the planet Mercury, born of the 
Moon and the bright star Aldebaran. Perhaps this means 
that the presiding Spirit of Mercury was a ray from Vish- 
nu, and that he occasionally descended to our earth, and 
took a human form. The date of his last birth, in the 
character of Bouddha Sakia, varies among different nations 
that have adopted his religion. In Cashmere they say he 
appeared only two hundred years later than Crishna, whose 
advent they place more than five thousand years back. 
According to Mongol records, he was born two thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four years before the Christian 
era ; but the Chinese say it was one thousand twenty -nine 
years. In Ceylon, the era from which they date is the in- 
troduction of Buddhism into that island, six hundred and 
thirty-eight years before Christ ; and this they mistake for 
the date of Sakia's birth. The learned generally give their 
verdict in £Etvour of the Chinese date; from which the 
opinion of Sir William Jones varies only twenty-nine 
years. That the sect prevailed extensively in India, at a 
very remote period, is abundantly proved by numerous 
gigantic temples bearing marks of great antiquity. His 
statues, found in such edifices, give the same indication ; 
for they represent him as a man buried in profound medi- 
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■:eiT'»i: "t'T! ^-im. i ra-;^ :f .::rir, A^ ^foia vas oce of the 
names rr.r "iit* 'j^iiiiiesa :f Zl'isiina. "iiia miirti!; have merely 
3i:^:£ie: 'iiat .le zulj i^rrear-i^L " : je '.'.^^-^ in *h^3 world; 
±ar .1J3 !ni:r-^ ix^r.^iiiie vii* iz I'lsica :o the senses. 
Tri'i.n-.CL lir^:- 'lia: i:^ :i:<:rl:r»r ttis narriei :o a rajah: 
ind :f v:.irT4* .i-rr 5<:'i ":»:L:i::£e*i :v: "ii-e ^lune r'viil ^^J:5te that 
Cr-sli^a Li iirsix lis -^^.i^r^nrM :c -^ur-ii. The aii vent of 
B«:«ii':-j. -js ^^js r^j'.:r>rt:: "'I: -via iz 'lie cL?i?e of the 
D-.r:ic;ir Yiji. "i.!: !ie -vi^: i^ rcizirrrstr^it ar.'i everlastingly 
t»j -le !t:r.:ir:ii-:l:i:etL :ii'^ :^-:T?':z:e B«fizr. "riie Ecemal One, 
tii'^ D:t:-~ -vi-rlij v "le iii'.rr-:. .ir^trarfd in tiii^ ocean 
of narurtil ':*^.s.s^. V-li 1 jrrr;. :i :t 1:^ L'-.Tie rjitnre."' It 
is sail :1:j: j. niJ-rv-r" 1 : vl? 1;^::: fii-jne ir, 'z:< birth, and the 
Ganr'ia rise izi :-r'.l :i jl r'rziiricaM-: inir-::er. The mo- 
ment he Wis b*:m. 1:^ =:.:■*:■■: *ir-r.:rii::. walked forward seven 
steps, poir-teii --.-ne iia.ii -j^ari Lic-i the other downward, 
and dlatin-nly ^a: 1. *• N"-:- one in iieaven. or on earth, de- 
ser\-e:a hii'lir}r a.i:rar:o-n t'-an I." '^'n a silver plate, found 
in a cave near Islaniabul. was written a curious inscrip- 
tion concerning him. I: states tha: a saint in the woods 
learned by inspiration tha: the ninth incarnation of Vish- 
nu had just apjH^areti in the hoase of the rajah of Cailas. 
He flew through the air to the place indicated, and said, 
" I came hither to see the new-bom child." The instant 
be looked at him he declared that he was an avatar, and 

vtined to introduce a new religion into the world. 
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To fblfil the reqnisitioiis of the law, Sakia was married 
at flixteen yean of age. His parents bestowed upon him 
a maiden named Da, whose &ther was one of the seven 
saints saved fix>m the universal Deluge, in the miraculous 
ship sent by Vishnu. As soon as a son was bom to him, 
he renounced his princely rank, and went to live as an an- 
chorite in a wild forest, flourishing with noble trees and 
fragrant flowers, but infested with lions and tigers. Many 
stones are told of the austerities he practised there. His 
spiritual teacher having one day remarked that religious 
instructions took no root unless accompanied by mortifica- 
tions and sufferings, he covered his body with thousands 
of matches, which he lighted; at another time, he drove 
thousands of sharp nails into his flesh ; at another, he went 
into a fiery hot furnace. Having one day encountered a 
tiger and her young perishing with hunger, he offered him- 
self to them for food; but the beast being too weak to eat 
him, he pierced his veins, that she might strengthen her- 
self with his blood, and afterward allowed himself to be 
devoured by her. Once, his soul entered a fox, which was 
so extremely beautiful, that the king threatened his hunt- 
ers with death if they did not bring him the skin of that 
remarkable creature. He therefore allowed himself to be 
caught, on condition that they would skin him alive, to 
save themselves from the crime of murder. They did so, 
and this gave him an opportunity to gratify his benevo- 
lence by feeding swarms of hungry insect^ who imme- 
diately &stened on his raw flesh. It is recorded of him that 
he spent six years in continual silent contemplation, resist- 
ing manifold temptations sent to try him. During this 
time, five Holy Scriptures descended to him, he was en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, and could alter the course 
of nature whenever he chose. 

His worshippers believe that the severe austerities he 
practised had a higher and more benevolent object than 
the attainment of perfect holiness and complete absorption 
for himself. He was a Heavenly Spirit, dwelling in re- 
gions of light and beauty, who, of his own free grace and 

Vol. L— 8 
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meicy, left Paradise, and came down to eartlii beenae be 
was filled with compassion for the sins and miaeries of 
mankind. He sought to lead them into better paths^ and 
he took sufferings upon himself that he might e^)iate 
their crimes, and mitigate the punishment they must inevi- 
tably undergo. Hindoos of all sects believe that eveij 
cause has a certain effect, which must follow it by inherent 
necessity ; thus every sin must have its exact amount of 
suffering; what is endured in this world will be deducted 
from punishment in the next ; and what one voluntarily 
endures for another will be placed to the account of him 
he wishes to benefit For these reasons, Bouddha inflicted 
terrible penances upon himself So great was his tende^ 
ness, that he even descended into the hells, to teach souls 
in bondage there, and was willing to su£fer himself, to 
abridge their period of torment 

The renown of Bouddha's wisdom and holiness attracted 
many disciples, to whom he imparted his doctrines and 
precepts in the silent depths of the forest There is a tra- 
dition that he taught, as a secret doctrine, to his most con- 
fidential disciples, that all things came from nothing, and 
would finally return to nothing. A charge of atheism has 
been founded on this. But some suppose the story was 
fabricated by his enemies the Bramins, while in reality 
he merely taught their own doctrine that after an inunense 
interval of revolving ages, all things in the universe, even 
Brahma himself, would be absorbed in the original Source 
of Being ; which Buddhists name The Void. 

Before his departure from this world, he intrusted his 
disciple Mahakaya, a Bramin of Central India, with all 
his precepts and doctrines. At the age of seventy-nine 
years, Bouddha Sakia^s whole nature attained to such 
complete absorption in the Divine Being, that he ascended 
to celestial regions without dying. They show marks on 
the rocks of a high mountain, believed to have been the 
last impression of his footsteps on this earth. By prayers 
in his name, his followers expect to receive the rewards 
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of Paradise, and finally to beoome one with him, as he be- 
came one with the Sooroe of Life. 

It is said his disciples composed five thousand yolames 
in honour of him. The titles bestowed upon him are in- 
numerable; such as "Son of Maia," "The Benevolent 
One," "Lord of the Earth," "Dispenser of Grace," 
"Saviour of all Creatures," and "Lion of the Bace of 
Sakia." 

There is a tradition that a celebrated sage named Amara, 
prime minister to the king, and called " one of the nine 
jewels" of his court, recognized Bouddha to be an incarna- 
tion of Yishnu, and sought to propitiate him by supe- 
rior service. He lived in the forest twelve years upon 
roots and wild fruit, and slept on the bare ground. He 
committed no sin, and devoted his whole soul to pious 
contemplation. One night, he heard a voice saying: 
" Ask whatever thou wilt" He replied : " Let me see thee 
in a vision." The voice answered: "How can there be 
visions in the Cali Yug? But the same benefit may be 
derived firom seeing and worehipping the image of a god, 
that might be derived from seeing and worshipping the 
god himself" A vision of the image was revealed to him. 
He caused a likeness of it to be made, and worshipped it 
with perfume and incense, accompanied by the following 
prayer: "Reverence be unto thee, Lord of the earth I 
Reverence be unto thee, thou incarnation of the Eternal 
One, in the form of Bouddha! Reverence be unto thee, 
God of Mercy, who overcometh the sins of the Cali Yug I 
Reverence be unto thee, possessor of all things, ruler of 
the Acuities, bestower of salvation I Thou art he who 
resteth upon the &ce of the Milky Sea, who reposeth on 
the serpent Seshanaga. Thou, who art celebrated by a 
thousand names, and under various forms, I adore thee in 
the shape of Bouddha I Be propitious, O Most High God I" 

An. inscription to that effect was found carved on the 
rocks in a.i/rild and solitary part of Behar, not far firom 
the Ghmges. Its date corresponded to nine hundred and 
forty-nine years after our enu 
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Tne ic-r 4n=ie« -ariztz zj Booddia and Us diadpIeB ben 
a geiLc^riLl r^^sen' jLi-j^r ^ ihe BnmiisicAl idigkxiy fiom 
vnicii li-ry srnz^. r m depart irom them in aevml pv- 
ticciars 'jaloi'aJed ^- haxe an important infineiioe. M, 
R-H:r.:r^r, a learriei azid iscTiininaang French writtf, 
sajs : — ■• Like all sue:: ^ho bare giTcn a new direetion to 
ibe religious lieos of iheir eotemponries, Sakia did nol 
inv'-i a fTsiez: ilicc-riher r^ew. He merely piononnoed, 
srroc^'j ai.i ^^earlj. lijii w'zxk many of his eolemponries 
hjd obsc'Jirelv r^li He ziade himself the r^reaeBtative 
of opposiucn v> Brazmusm. whidi had for some time ex- 

The Baddiiists belieTe in One Absolme ExiHtenoe, in- 
dcviin jT both God and Nature. When they speaik of Fh>- 

videnct\ ihey mean an inxeiiigence inhergit in Natore, by 
'wriich bcr ir.oveziients are regnlaxed. Philoa(^>hei8 caU 
this doctr.ce XanralismL To avoid attaching any idea of 
fonu, or l:m:t. to the ordinal SL'Uroe of Being, the Badd- 
hisui oal'.ed i:i::i bj a name signifying The Void, or Spaoa 
On this subu'.e qacsuon, they are, however, divided into 
several schoi:Ls. Some call this Absolnxe Existenoe The 
Supreme Will. The Supreme Intelligenoe. They sappoaed 
him lo have alternate states of activity and repose. When 
active, he produced orearion : not &om any will to do aoi» 
but from ii.hezvnt laws of devel^:^menk Thos emanate 
sucix-ssive worlds^ all cLangeable, illusory, and unreal, and 
destined nnally to rttum to The Toid again. Spiiitoal 
existences are evolvt^ m descending gradations down to 
man. Human bcic^ may become so plunged in error 
and ignorance as fii.aily to lose all power of perceiving 
what is good and true. From this low condition they 
could never be raised without the aid of Superior Intelli- 
gences. The Supreme cannot descend to their relief for 
he is incapable of motion or change. But his first emana- 
tions, a high order of spiritual existences, charge them- 
selves with this mission of salvation. They descend to 
the inferior worlds, even down into the lowest hells^ to 
give wretched creatures an example of virtoe) A^i^n the 
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cause of their misery, and teach them how to attain su- 
preme happiness. Such have been all the great saints 
they adore ; but such in a pre-eminent degree was Bouddha 



They believe the world has been successively destroyed 
by wind, water, and fire ; that its essence, which never 
dies, has been renewed in form, and will be again de- 
stroyed, to be renewed again. The degree of perfection 
of a world, be it more or less, depends on the moral char- 
acter of those who inhabit it In proportion as the beings 
of an inferior world are all saved and raised to superior 
worlds, that world disappears. Thus, after infinite ages, 
all return to the Supreme Essence, to reappear in new 
successive emanations. All this ascending and descending 
movement has its source in laws of inherent necessity. 
Hence religious Buddhists compassionate sinners, as beings 
impelled to crime by their unfortunate destiny. 

It has been remarked that Hindoos considered them- 
selves a pure and privileged race, set apart from other na- 
tions^ and polluted by contact with them. But Bouddha 
Sakia and his disciples, having risen above the Yedas, re- 
jected the limitation of castes in religious life. The road 
to saintship in this world was freely opened, through a 
course of devout contemplation, to all nations and all 
classes; to foreigners or natives, Bramins or Soodras, 
young or old, men or women. Bramins naturally regarded 
this as a wicked and very dangerous innovation ; for it 
was contrary to the Sacred Books, and, if it prevailed ex- 
tensively, must strike a powerful blow at the privileges of 
their consecrated order. When and how Buddhists came 
to have a separate priesthood of their own cannot be traced. 
The animosity of Bramins would naturally drive them to 
the expedient of having religious ceremonies performed by 
their own holiest men. These men were not holy by 
birth, like the Bramins, but had attained to sanctity by 
strict celibacy and other ascetic practices. By this process, 
it seems likely that celibacy of the clergy came to be es- 
tablished, as a mark of distinction between them and other 
Vol. I.— 8* 
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sects. This peculiarity would of ooorae increaae fthe abho^ 
rence of Bramins, who regarded ofipring as one of the 
greatest blessings, both temporal and spiritoal. The Sa* 
cred Books strictly enjoined it on children, as a religions 
obligation, to offer stated prayers and sacrifices, to assist 
the souls of ancestors through stages of pmbation after 
death. Other castes might procure this advantage by pay- 
ing for it; but Bramins alone were authorized to perform 
religious ceremonies. In a worldly point of view, the es- 
tablishment of celibacy would also be a great misfortune ; 
for their vast possessions and inviolable privileges would 
all be scattered, if they had no fiunilies to inherit them. 
No wonder the Bramins peculiarly detested a sect which 
thus struck at the root of hereditaiy priesthood. The 
more people manifested interest in their tidings of spiritual 
emancipation, the more were its messengers slandered and 
persecuted. The Pouranas charge them with denying 
the authority of Yedas and Shastras ; condemning animal 
sacrifices; declaring it useless to worship the gods; not 
believing in transmigration, but teaching that tiie five ele- 
ments of the body dissolved at death, never to reunite ; 
that this life alone was worth caring for ; that pleasure 
ought to be the chief aim ; that worship, abstinence and 
charity were useless. 

But bitter words and unjust charges were the smallest 
evils they had to endure. They were hunted like wild 
l)easts. At one time, orders were issued to put to death 
all Buddhists and their families, even old men and infiuita^ 
from the Himalaya mountains, on the northern frontier, to 
the bridge of Rama, at the southern extremity, near Cey- 
lon. They lingered longest in Southern India, where the 
Bramins were not so supremely powerful as elsewhere. 
But Mahometans assisted in the relentless warfare, and in 
the ninth century Buddhists were expelled from every part 
of Hindostan. Zeal, stimulated by persecution, had im- 
pelled great numbers of them to wander abroad, centuries 
before, scattering seeds of doctrine as they went. This 
final expulsion sent forth a still greater swarm of mission- 
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arififl to other nationa How extensively they propagated 
their religion in Eastern Asia will be seen in the chapter 
oonceming Thibet and China. 

The most remarkable modem sect among Hindoos is 
that of the Sikhs, or Seiks ; founded by Nanac Shah, bom 
in the year one thousand four hundred and sixty-nine of 
our era^ and belonging to the noble caste of Gshatryas. 
When very young, he met with some devotees, who 
strongly impressed his mind with the idea that the wor- 
ship of One Invisible (Jod was alone worthy of wise men. 
Seized with an earnest desire for knowledge, he travelled 
through Hindostan, Persia, and Arabia, and visited Mecca 
and Medina. He became acquainted with the Mahometan 
mystics called Sufis, and was particularly attracted by the 
writings of one of them, named Cabik, who earnestly en- 
joined universal philanthropy and religious toleration. 
Imbued with these rational and benevolent ideas, Nanao 
Shah resolved to devote his life to the project of uniting 
Hindoos and Mahometans, on the common ground of a 
simple £uth and purity of morala He treated both reli- 
gions with great respect, but in his own teachings dwelt 
solely on the worship of One Gtod, and love to all mankind. 
He used to say : " Hundreds of thousands of Mahomets, 
millions of Brahmas and Yishnus, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bamas, stand before the throne of the Almighty, 
and they all die. Gtod alone is immortal. He only is a 
good Hindoo who is just, and he only is a good Mahom- 
etan whose life is pure." The Fakirs, and the people, being 
accustomed to impute supematural power to saints, called 
upon him for miracles. But he answered : '^ I can show 
none worthy of attention. A teacher of sacred truths 
needs no defence but the purity of his doctrines. The 
world may alter, but the Creator is unchangeable." He 
was a pure deist; that is, a believer in natural religion, 
who reverentiy found in God the cause of all things, and 
ooDsidered as unimportant the authority of written revela- 
tion, about which he everywhere saw men contending so 
violently. He died about 1640, and was buried at Eirti- 
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TCi: T-rr?rr : re:, o' h» drss if mesBrved in one of thdr 
tsni: -et a:.. czli::':.'.i- ^ v piipninE. 

II:> :-:::■■-...-:::• ^ies^ o: DTininni: HindooF and Maliom- 
-:.in^ i-ar-:::e* •": ; r'siinoi irromid a: laleraxioii and 
i--:---.-!-.:-.^::-- T-a.- ;:tieT:^ cKieaied. inn of his BOOoeaBOis 
v:::.:is::-v ii.- 'rT:^::.^^ o: Nuiia.. thf fcs: sacred bciok of 
i:^: >- .': i::..v:- i^it i.u- c: ^ d 'jTran:'!- li accracied ibe 
:i:t:'r.::iv. su.. •j::::ir. i::t y^ikiC^urr a: 'liit- Maiiomeum gov- 
c.:::::"::: iu.i :.:•"• rv/ i: acaiL tut cciliectfar of theae 
tt:::^- ri:- > : -^ u>- :. uit asc: t:- venceauoe. and 
.^-■.i.^^"*--. Lii: :-::•■- yiv r-^ih^^iiTS- uii: ii«r«- varriops. wbo 
::::-: - • -:: ''■ r--: .. ur liiinii ii: Se.icf- or lions. Long 
:ii» :^ . • va-^ :^:isu: i. ;uiu "Uu >eii:f ic jus: rptreaied to 
i:*: :'u:. -.;»:. v:*:^-': ; Zliiia.'. tMiie: restiivef: them kind] v. 
Tiv.^>. u-.: ■ :^:;i: lisij-.v i ?:t-: n: iiiae:»pnapiix state, in 
V !;'.•! :;•: ■ -.^^i.-^t'' i»: -.iiL-ii-^i caries. an5 planed Soodns 
uv. ":>:.!'..::> .>: ::.: s:ir.'.: ':^^':i. Tiirv al'vcr* cro armed, 
It:'. I. ....<:.:_ ..*.si :;<:^r.:s:.. •■;:^ T.iTTT'.jr irom Mafaometans 
ill'.. ;".::■.!. V- :•■.' v:\*" i iwii arcs^. anii jei liieir hair 
1-. V 7:;: \.:.:' r.ii^u.: n^-'-r^z^nici^v ar7.fjrm:nea lo eiiJr- 
■.y.s: .:■:•*:. .!:■:'•■/. : :ri.^ -.r iito.ir h-.UAis. ani eTerr one 
V :«. .','... :»: \i.u:-\ v;l- ::i.:ii:^^ii.Ti'.T :i::-: t^ oeaih. It 
ly s:.'.. :«.■ .•:•: ,« .:•:•:; .'.'i-i:. >. :»t!r5;uu'je5 lo abiime 
:.:y '^ i'.'i . s: -. :.:- ..»:. Tn: t It; w r^TeTL quiie a 

■...■-■. ^ ■-■: ; ....':•-.'.> r... ■.•:•': is-.Tii- t .^za ?jfcljc«i Sander, 
*• : •. ..;•:..> •»'.■>.:. .;.*:■> .- .--.•- —'-J ^^* :juie!u orderlj 
. ■...;. .N ..•.->; • ..»:■-.. .:,-. :> j. : > ,\ i us: ^LZi iiut-r . Tbr v adore 
':..:.*.-. '. * » .-. >:•... i ■., V :'.ci li'fT ..•fffr oi^t hjinnSi 
;::v ;/.^>:j. . :-..'-. v.:-, :>:'Ja?.*;. lt^L Lslt^xziz. offer no 
>...::.\ ■.. : .;-• .: :»:•:.>:. ;.■...". ijr-, •.:;-... -..■••i ::■ jraciise in- 

iv. il .;.»>:,•.•.. :*f -. s; ' :.•>.. :.:-.?•; r-Are aZwavs been 
i:!;iSpirti . :" :■...:.;> ""i.: a. ./:;-,■.: -.r !:>>:'.:•: ve.i the popnlar 
fL>n:i« ct" :'..::':-. S::-- .•..^r..-.-.: 3^T5Lr-:r.> :: liio pres^ent dar 
gini':e M ";-err,V'v .'.-.s.-r.: :..-^s :■: ::.i i-:V.5. :r. iboir Sacwd 
RA-»k?. as r •.:«'*• Kisri^ r.: :..y :V- :': e ■j-..rr:i-:. Even so fiff 
back ;isCr:>:.:.;i*-- ;::...-. :.- :../. .•w.^-.: .".•: .Itv'.jje: "There 
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sie those who know not what it is to proceed in virtoe, or 
recede from vice. They say the world is without begin- 
ning, without end, without a Creator." 

The universal power of the religious sentiment is mani- 
fested in the immense labour and expense bestowed on 
places of worship in all ages and nations. Stupendous 
works of this kind remain as vestiges of ancient Hindo- 
8tan. The sight of them fills the beholder with astonish- 
ment, especially when he reflects that they were produced 
by the persevering toil of an indolent people, whose favour- 
ite maxim is, '^ It is better to sit still than to walk, better 
to sleep than be awake, and death is best of all." The 
most remarkable are subterranean temples cut through the 
heart of mountains, inch by inch, in the solid rock. 

On tbe island of Salsette, likewise called Kennery, near 
Bombay, are celebrated excavations of this description, 
capable of containing thousands of inhabitants. The 
largest temple is ninety feet long and thirty-eight wide, 
with a spacious portico, and a lofty, fluted, concave roo^ 
which gives it a majestic appearance. Two rows of col- 
umns, thirty-four in number, form an area in the centre; 
the capitals of many of them are elephants' heads, others 
fi)rmed of lotus leaves and blossoms. On each side of the 
portico stands a colossal statue, and various groups of 
smaller figures &ce the entrance. This was consecrated 
to Bouddha, and contains manifold representations of him. 
Ss principal image, sitting cross-legged, with hair knotted 
an over lus head, is surrounded with small sculptured fig- 
ures in relief probably intended to illustrate his history. 
There are two other temples nearly as large, numerous 
chapels, and apartments apparently intended for hermits; 
also benches, open courts, and tanks for rain-water, all 
hewn out of very hard stone, and ornamented with sculp- 
tures. There are some inscriptions on the walls, but the 
characters bear no resemblance to any of the various al- 
phabets now used in India. It is a language lost to the 
memory of man, and has not yet been deciphered. In an- 
other grotto temple between Bombay and Poonah, Bond- 
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dhji IS lepreaented in the same aUhodev with knotted luav 
and suTTocmded bj crowds of wcxshippeia. Bramins as- 
cribe its construction to EtiL Spirits^ called Bakshaeafl^ and 
forbid any religioas ceremony to be performed in il 

The island of Elephanta^ not far fiom Salflette, takes its 
name firom a hnge stone elephant, in ruuKMis condition. 
The excavations here are truly wonderful, though the de- 
sign and execution is more rude than the architecture at 
Salsette. The principal temple is itself one hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and the same in breadth; not includ- 
ing numeroos apartments and chapels connected with it 
The whole is hewn solely out of rock, and forms a com- 
plete grotto. Being lower than the great subterranean 
temple at Salsette, it has a more cavernous appearanoa. 
Twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters support the mass 
of rock which serves for a roof At the entrance is a 
statue of the Hindoo Trinity. Brahma, serenely majestici 
is in the centre ; on one side is Vishnu, with a mild coun- 
tenance ; on the other is Siva, with a severe aspect, holding 
the serpent Cobra do Capello in one hand, pom^ranates 
and lotus-blossoms in the other. This ocdossal image, 
thirteen feet high, almost fills the space fix>m floor to roo£ 
Ganesa, god of Wisdom, is near Brahma, with a s^le in 
his hand, ready for writing. Several gigantic figures are 
in attendance. Serpents are everywhere twisting about^ 
enfolding the statues. The figures on the walls are in such 
bold relief that they merely adhere to the rock by their 
backs. Among the numerous symbols, the Triangle is 
conspicuous. Hindoos attached mystic signification to its 
three sides, and generally placed it in their temples. It 
was often composed of lotus plants, with an Eye in the 
centre. Every thing indicates that this temple was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Siva. The Symbol of Generation is 
placed in one recess, and another is occupied by a huge 
image of his Sacred Bull. His own likeness occurs in 
every variety. In one place, he is represented half man 
and half woman ; in another, he appears as the Destroyer, 
with a serpent, a sword, and a necklace of skulls. On the 
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richly-flcolpinred walls, he is represented as receiving his 
bride Parvati, fix)m Cama, God of Love, and conducting her 
to his Paradise of Kailasa. They are accompanied by a 
niunerons train of gods and goddessea A great variety 
of small aerial beings hover round them in graceful atti- 
tudes, but generally with a heavy, sleepy look. The num- 
ber of statues and sculptures in relief is immense. Ad- 
joining the temple are two baths, with walls beautifully 
carved, the roof and cornice painted in mosaic patterns, 
the colours of which are still brilliant Bramins confess 
that it is impossible to assign any date to these wonderful 
structures. All tradition of their origin is lost in the 
misty past Every thing proves their antiquity to be ex- 
ceedingly great The rock is of clay-porphyry, one of 
the very hardest species of stone. It is supposed that it 
could not have been cut without the aid of a peculiar kind 
of steel, called Wudz, for which India was celebrated, even 
in ancient times. Yet this material, apparently indestruc- 
tible, is yielding under the slow pressure of ages. Many 
of the sculptures are so dissolved by action of the atmos- 
phere, that it is difficult to trace their forms. What a long 
lapse of time it must have taken to corrode such a flinty 
material! 

"At Carli," says Bishop Heber, "is another remarkable 
cave hewn in a precipice. The apartments were evidently 
intended for hermits, and some of them are ornament^ 
with great beauty. The entrance to the temple is under a 
noble arch. Within the portico are alto-relievo figures of 
colossal elephants; heads, tusks, and trunks very boldly 
projecting from the wall. On each side of them is a Ma- 
hout, or driver, very well carved, and a houdah with two 
persons seated in it The screens on each side the door are 
covered with alto-relievos of men and women, whom the 
Hindoos explain to be religious enthusiasts, attendants on 
the deity. The columns inside are carved with singular 
beauty. Each of the capitals consists of a large cap, like 
a bell, finely carved, and surmounted by two elephants, 
with their trunks intertwined, each carrying a man and 
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^*i:S i: "b-? ■f::traz«>r ar? bire Srbinxes. A row of enor- 
rv:--::^ el'frMz'ii T^et^n zc- ^^'LiZiV.r^ tbe 5'iperincumbent rock, 
ari • "-r.-. ::e .in -.mpisir.^ e±^:t. Ther? are many larjre 
:i::vv".:< ^•ni-'.-nies; ■■"in:::x eiob o:b»?r. sometimes separated 
:v "vrv!!".:?. ciMTL-e-I Ti*::n smaller temples. The extent 
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.,-:il\-\'s ^'vc .i^ovo AnjtbT. An immense number of 
nmm" ^;!^v^vs siv:.: :o b;ivo Iven inter. Je^l tor the reception 
i.r i'to'!s,i!i.U o[ :y\cr\:\\s. On some of the walls are in- 
»:,•^l1'l^*l•s \:\ S»i::s«.Ti:. tVrf.ooc:?, c^xumns and walls are 
r\ \'! \ \\ !»vvv v'v'vcri-»i with 5<v.;' vrures, many of them painttM 
lit l.n-.-lit .'ol.^-'.T-s whvh <:•.■/. retain their brilliancy. Trav- 
rllit^sU-»!,iiv iIm; -tho v:irw:y, richness and skill displayed 
in ilirm' oi iiiiiiu'iits surpass all description," Mr. Erskine 
ni\\n »' 'V\w {\\^i View of this desolate religious city is grand 
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and striking, but melancholy. The number and magnifi- 
cence of the subterranean temples, the extent and lofti- 
ness of some, the endless diversity of sculpture in others, 
the variety of curious foliage, of minute tracery, highly 
wrought pillars, rich mythological designs, sacred shrines, 
and colossal statues, astonish and distract the mind. The 
empire, whose pride they must have been, has passed away, 
and left not a memorial behind it" The images of deities, 
either entire statues, or carved in bold relief, are counted 
by thousands. In fact this collection of temples seems in- 
tended to embrace the worship of them all. One is conse- 
crated to Siva and Parvati, whose marriage festival is rep- 
resented on the walls. Another is dedicated to Vishnu 
and his beautiful consort Another contains a colossal 
statue of Indra seated on a recumbent elephant, and his 
wife Indrani on a recumbent lion. Rama and his wife 
Sta occupy another, whose walls are sculptured with his 
battles, described in the Ramayana. One of the temples 
18 dedicated to Yisvacarma, the celestial architect, said to 
have built Vishnu's palace in Paradise. The age of these 
stupendous structures is as difficult to be determined as 
those at Elephanta and Salsette, but the superior work- 
manship is supposed to indicate that they are less ancient 
At whatever epoch they were commenced, it must have 
taken centuries to complete them. As the Bramins have 
no record of their origin, they say they were built before 
the Cali Yug, by Visvacarma himself, assisted by Vishnu. 
Beside these subterranean excavations, there are won- 
derfid structures, hewn in solid rock, above the surface of 
the earth. Such are the Seven Pagodas, very ancient 
monuments on the Coromandel coast, about thirty-five 
miles south of Madras. On the summit of a hill is a vast 
collection of temples and other buildings, columns, porti- 
coesy and massive walls, almost entirely cut from the solid 
rock of the hill. As one approaches the coast, it has the 
appearance of a royal town. A large proportion of the 
buildings are covered by the sea, and may be seen far out 
under the water. It is conjectured that they were en- 
VoL. I.— 9 s 
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golfed by an earthquake, or some other terrible oonvulsioii 
of nature. But it happened so long ago, that all reoolleo- 
tion of the catastrophe is completely lost The defiu^ement 
and complete obliteration of some of the ornaments, by 
the operation of the atmosphere, likewise indicates great 
antiquity. The style and workmanship of some of the 
temples is said to be very grand and striking. There are 
many colossal images of deities, and of elephants, lions, and 
other animals connected with their history. Human figures 
like dwar& are often placed in striking contrast with these 
huge creatures. The Symbol of Generation in some of the 
temples indicates that Siva was worshipped there. Bat 
the buildings are principally consecrated to Vishnu, esp^ 
cially to his incarnation in the form of Crishna. There is 
a colossal image of Vishnu sleeping on his thousand-headed 
snake covered with stars. In one place Crishna is repre- 
sented enfolded by the Serpent of Death; in another, tread- 
ing the Serpent under his feet, in allusion to his victory 
over death. He is also represented with the Nine Gopias 
dancing round him. In &ct, whole scenes firom the Ma- 
habharata are sculptured on the walls. There are inscrip- 
tions over several of the statues, but they have not yet 
been deciphered. Tradition attributes these edifices and 
Cyclopean walls to kings of the race of Pandos, relatives 
of Crishna, and conspicuous in his history. 

At Tanjore, in the south of India, is a very celebrated 
old temple, formed of massive hewn stones, piled one 
above another, without exterior decoration. It is in the 
form of a pyramid, two hundred feet high. The interior 
contains a large hall, lighted by lamps, where the Bramins 
assemble to perform certain religious ceremonies. The 
worship of Siva is indicated by the Symbol of Generation, 
and a colossal image of his Bull, called Nundi. It is 
formed of an entire block of brown porphyry, sixteen feet 
long, and twelve feet high. This animal was an object of 
religious worship, and his annual festival was observed 
with much pomp, during which the people went to his 
temple in procession, with flutes, cymbals, and garlands. 
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There is no determinate account when this stmctore was 
erected ; and that circumstance, together with its primitive 
style of architecture, indicates high antiquity. 

At Chalambron, in the district of Tanjore, are a colleo- 
lion of sacred buildings, within a double enclosure. On 
each side is a magnificent gateway, formed of large blocks 
of stone, with pilasters thirty -two feet high, surmounted by 
& pyramid one hundred and fifty feet high, oruament^i 
from top to bottom with sculptures. There are three 
chapels within a separate enclosure. One contains no 
religious symbol to indicate the deity to whom it was con- 
secrated. One is dedicated to Yishnu, the other to Siva. 
A large tank occupies the centre of the area, with a colon- 
nade and steps of stone, by which pilgrims descend into 
the holy water. On the right side is the largest temple, 
dedicated to Parvati, whose statue stands immediately 
&cing the entrance. The portico is supported on six rows 
of columns, covered from top to bottom with carved 
figures. The sanctuary is lighted by numerous lamps, and 
before it stands an image of the Sacred Bull. The pilasters 
which form the entrance are connected by a chain, curi- 
ously carved from one piece of stone. On the other side 
of the tank is a chapel standing in the middle of an enor- 
mous hall, three hundred and sixty feet long, and two 
hxmdred and sixty broad. The flat roof is formed of im- 
mense blocks of stone laid horizontally, supported by up- 
wards of one thousand pillars. Every part of this hall is 
ornamented with sculptures, representing scenes from the 
Mahabharata, and other Sacred Writings. These various 
halls and chapels were intended for the reception of statues, 
conveyed on huge cars, during some of the annual festivals 
Three thousand Bramins were employed in the services of 
this sanctuary. The enormous expenses were defrayed by 
the vast concourse of pilgrims that flocked thither. One 
of the Pouranas record that these edifices were erected six 
hundred and seventeen years before our era ; but portions 
are believed to be of later date. One of the large gate- 
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C !i iie r.'-^r 3^;":;^ ::• x zmiTiizss&zz seciple tt> Crishna, 
calLeti Visli-i-irirx :r T^iti ?:ral of G'^L Ic contoina a 
acLTie :£ Cr^Zik sud v 'zats been in eTOterwe xnanj 
aif^s. j: niic r-iin :lie iizie v!iec be was r.i^nrylf on earth. 
Xo :«drr.'^ijd x^isZcTZl^ .ir% zraicc^sed bere. no animals sacri- 
need: bu^ zr.ci H pcuis :c ube ^»rr,p>affl are poared in 
o&rr j5 :c :<i:£ ncs: pcc^ilir izianar^cE. of compaaBionate 
Vi:«iizi. S:c:e rive liirze lidded escises. otheis bestow 
noil '.xn:cc!s xz^'L -:c^t jct^ ;a idem his image. Spices 
ar>r ien: f:-:ci :be I^ ijin I£.e& rar,k:r.ceDge &om Tartaijj 
dned gripes frici PersuL neb sbaw js a\:ni Caahmcrc, silks 
iroHL BeiuTkL zraiiL izd ±uiy ircci ibe b:2sbandinen, flowers 
feci TiT'jcicn iz.d cbilirec. Pae presi-Jing Bramin ap- 
p<i!i;a oC'CsTili Lz. a^ :be greas vxiciziercLil cides to collect 
and zrizsTiiz ziu^ d';iunoca of niiUioiis of Tocariea. 

One :: nbe oMesc and nest Tenerated temples is that of 
Ja^a Xicb, comrr-only called J;i*genLiiit ; one of the titles 
of VL2bz.11, sii^nifying Lord of :be World. It is at Orissa, 
on :be n-zribem extreciity of die Coromandel coast 
E'Oropeans generally call is die' Black Pagoda» because its 
dark colour, relieved bv :ne sandv shore, makes it a con- 
spiouo'is object 10 mariners a great distance off It is a 
huge .grotes*iue pyramid of granise blocks, three hundred 
and nity feet high, crowned with copper balls and orna- 
ments, dosbing in the sonsbine. It is covered with sculp- 
tures, among wbich is a large Sphinx, and many sexual 
emblems. An enormous Bull carved in granite projects 
from the front, which is toward the east. There is a tra- 
dition that when it was built it was ordained that distinc- 
tions of caste should be laid aside in the worship conducted 
th»:*re, and consequently that superiors and inferiors might 
eat together without pollution. This place is the scene of 
one of the most shocking festivals observed in modem 
times, as will be seen in succeeding pages. 

On an island between the continent and Ceylon are 
three pagodas within one enclosure, with a gate forty feet 
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high. One temple is dedicated to Sira, another to Bama, 
another to Sita. The grand entrance to the largest is a 
tnincated pyramid formed of rough blocks of stone. The 
exterior dt these buildings is painted red, and adorned 
with a surprising amount of sculpture. Lord Yalentia 
says: "They present a magnificent appearance, which we 
might in vain seek adequate language to describe." They 
are regarded as among the most ancient sanctuaries of the 
nation, and no foreigner is allowed to enter within the 
hallowed precincts. 

In the vicinity of Kotah is the beautiftd temple of 
Barolli, made of close-grained quartz-rock. Like many 
other of the old edifices, it is covered with a kind of 
stucco that hardens with time, and has the appearance 
of fine marble cement. It is in excellent preservation, 
though it bears marks of great age. The temple is not 
large, being only fifty-eight feet high, but it is remarkable 
for the profusion of sculpture with which every stone is 
covered, and for the ease and gracefulness of the figures. 
The gateway is adorned by two uncommonly fine statues 
of Siva and Parvati. Colonel Tod, who first visited the 
place, says there are some heads on the walls that would 
be no disgrace to the chisel of Canova. He says: "It 
would require the labour of several artists, for six months, 
to do anything like justice to the wonders of Barolli." 

The Jains have many handsome temples. Bishop Heber 
thus describes one of them : — " The priest led us into a 
succession of six small rooms, with an altar at the end of 
each, over which was a large basso-relievo in marble. 
The last apartment contained twenty-five figures, all of 
men sitting cross-legged, one considerably larger than the 
rest, and represented as a negro.* The priest said he was 
their God, and the other figures were the different bodies 



* ThiB appearance was probably occasioned by hair twisted and knotted 
an oyer the head, according to the ancient fashion of hermits. The larger 
size of one of these figures indicated his superior wisdom ; it being com- 
mon among them to represent greatness of character by bigness. 
Vol. I.— 9* 
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ikt ba£ uaRunieL &: differexn €iii{xm&. wheai he bad beoome 
iiicaimxn^i \: izissr}x^ msaitjiiL The jsrognm made in 
Hit iL vfr^eTifis iit Uiui::.: tsxiinjfr & niui id irozfidp in one (v 
xnifTi X ui^ FUi;:f::s:Ti &:ibnminiiE fiuawn to las. In the 
cKri.;rt :c ^iu'jl r:«jiL wut l iLTCt iz^j wiib zioe and ghee 
«sr:iij£:^T itt'TtLmaL L.y}iLz\^zru.T n* 4i offering; and in two 
ix 'Hxz^:!. V tirt niiL atojcti :il ujeu 'itetls ozi the floor, with 
iibiii^ i.uitri ur 11. }.'ri.7i::. u: rclipc»u£ meditation."' The 
Siiii:!: LixiT-iiiie :•: 'vitrrc^} if wiii liiie feuded hands raised 
t: 'uiiz ji-rt j-rai :'T 'tit ii*:'i IljI irasm»ie on the ground. 

Tzxi i.C:v:i:.t if b J^^stni'Dcc c»f the private family 
ciA.:>i' I'f L "we^tiT :i-:;5:n-: — "Tho^h sma]!, it was as 
rj.l lir :a*rr-Lz. :il.li-i.j :*i.-i T--^^ o^old make it The 
yr-Zjj-itL bi^jL'i ¥1^ u^: :■: S.v^ "whoae Emblem rose 
a:c:i ;'iiT iL:JLi:tss :•:' '^Lt inj^r siiii^xuarr. crowned with 
a:;i^lt^4 £: wtr?;. -r-.iI ltz:z»5 *:;:rL:i*g liefore it Under the 
CcLi^ c-:»:L:. "sr:^ tit S^^jr-jd B'^ ricilj painted and 
gillrl ::- iii. iriiT-i^ :•: ii:rM::i- likr'*ise cnjwned with 
&.-^-le: i.T.-rri. *!►!. ile "*-.*lli wtre piiriTings of gods and 
g'^ii-sssi^- Ovtr ^1 LiL^ a l^rce fciiver bell, suspended 

•■ H^nr-iLi^-e? :l :r-e r\>ck5 &':ouni in ereiy part of Hin- 
d-y^'jiiz. Ti*r si'.Miiii'L :? a'.Tir? p:ci"iireS'.|ne, in the midst 
of wii-tr. a:-i -:. ier liie si-ii'ie oi irees. Many of them are 
on ':1:3s a'>:>ve tLe rivers, with bamt:»oos hanging gracefullj 
over the eLtriiSioe. Ir.s:de is a low stone coach and a 
bracket fcr a lamp or idol. Some of them are elaborately 
carved." 

A volume might be filled with descriptions of the nume- 
rous ternplts in UinJosum, but enough has been said to 
convey an idea of liitrir grandeur, and of the religious zeal 
of the people. The iri'-st ancient are in the form of a py- 
ramid. Tlic great porch, or entrance, is a truncated pyra- 
mid, running out at the top into the shape of a half moon. 
Thcj four KidoH iace the cardinal jx)ints, and the front is 
toward the (rast. This form is prescribed by their Sacred 
l^vvK. Th(- gi;.5antic proportions, low massive pillars, and 
the d<;<p shadows made by projections, produce a solemn 
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effect^ while a feeUng of yastness and infinity is impressed 
on the mind by the ahnost endless repetition of small 
figures, delicately canred. The sun, moon, bolls, rams^ 
goats, serpents, and other r^resentations of planets and 
oonstellations, abound everywhere, showing that astronomy 
was yery intimately connected with their religious idea& 
The interior of these old pyramidal temples is very awful; 
Sot light being excluded, the colossal statues of gods, often 
of frightful aspect, the huge serpents and enormous ani- 
mals carved in stone, are fitfully revealed, in the midst of 
black shadows, by the wavering light of lamps or torches. 
Many of the grand old edifices, which stand above ground, 
seem destined to perisL The wild fig-tree sows its seed 
in the crevices, and being a sacred plant, it is deemed sin- 
ful either to root it out or cut off its branches. In the 
course of a few years its rapid growth makes the temples 
look extremely picturesque, but it eventually destroys 
them. Sometimes large slabs of stone, covered with sculp- 
tured images and emblems, become incorporated with the 
substance of the tree, and are completely encased in wood. 

Upper India has been so ravaged by conquerors that 
few vestiges of its religious monuments remain. Many 
circumstances tend to prove that part of the country the 
cradle of Hindoo civilization ; therefore, notwithstanding 
the vast antiquity of some of the structures still remaining, 
it is conjectured that they are not so ancient as were some 
that have disappeared. 

In Hiadostan, the temples are called Dewals. The term 
Pagoda, generally used by Europeans, is said to be a cor- 
ruption of one of their words, signifying a Holy House. 
In all periods of their history the devotion of the people 
has led to the construction of new ones, and so it is at the 
present time. A Hindoo village is generally a mere col- 
lection of bamboo huts surrounding a Pagoda. Modem 
temples have lost the ancient character of grandeur. The 
ornaments are generally tawdry and the sculptures shock- 
ing specimens of deformity. Few of these buildings have 
more than three or four rooms, and some have only one, 
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large enough for the images, and a few attendants. On 
the occasion of great ceremonies, the crowd of people stand 
in an open area in front of the gates. 

The Banian, or Indian Fig-tree, droops its branches^ 
which take root as soon as they touch the ground. As 
they grow to amazing size, and apparently never decay, 
magnificent groves are formed, with agreeable vistas and 
cool recesses. The large green foliage is lively with squir- 
rels and monkeys, and brilliant with parrots, peacocks, and 
scarlet figs. Sometimes, 

"This pillared shade. 
High oTerarched, with echoing waUcs between,* 

is spacious enough to shelter a thousand people. The 
Hindoos consider its far-stretching arms, its beneficent 
shadows, and its long life, emblematio of Deity, and they 
pay it almost divine honoTirs. They plant it near their 
temples, and in villages where there are no temples, these 
groves are consecrated as places of worship. Here are 
placed blocks of black or white marble, or common upright 
stones, on which they pour oil for sacrifice ; altars sur- 
mounted by vases containing consecrated plants ; images 
of the sacred cow ; and the emblem of Siva. To these 
groves worshippers bring their oblations of flowers, grain, 
fruit, incense, and spices. Here repose the high priests 
and their retinue, travelling with Oriental pageantry to 
take part in some grand religious festival ; and here rests 
for a while the naked devotee, on his way to fulfil some 
vow ; perhaps walking thousands of miles in silence, with 
only a parroquet for his companion. 

It is common to build temples in close vicinity to these 
Banian forests; especially if there be a lake or river near 
by. To provide such places for the people is deemed an 
act of great piety, likely to ensure a long enjoyment of 
Paradise. A wealthy man, who was living at Alia Bhaug 
in 1834, presented to the public extensive groves and gai^ 
dens, filled with fountains, flowers, fruit-trees, and aro- 
matic shrubs, including a lake covered with a profusion 
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of lotus-blossoms. In the midst of all this beauty, he 
erected a temple, declaring that he did it '^ as an accept- 
able sacrifice to the benevolent deity, and a useful charity 
to his fellow creatures.^' As usual in their sacred build- 
ings, the outer portion is for public worship, while the 
inner sanctuary is entered only by Bramius, who wash and 
dress the images, and adorn them with jewels and flowers^ 
among which the lotus is always conspicuous. In front 
is a large tank of hewn stone for ablutions, with, an obelisk 
at each comer, illuminated at festivals. The surrounding 
groves are lively with troops of musicians and dancing 
girls, devoted to the service of the temple. 

The Hindoos have several holy cities, among which 
Benares is most esteemed. They call it " the Lotus of the 
world," founded not on common earth but on the point of 
Siva's trident They consider the soil so blessed that 
whoever dies there, of whatever sect, is sure of salvation. 
Even if he has eaten bee^ which they regard as the great- 
est of sins, he will be saved, provided he is charitable to 
poor Bramius and dies at Benares. Hindoo princes keep 
agents there to offer sacrifices for them. The very aged 
are carried thither and left near the Ganges, esteeming 
themselves most fortunate, if they can be carried away by 
the sacred stream, or devoured by its crocodiles. Wealthy 
men in the decline of life often go there to reside, to wash 
away their sins in the holy river, and secure rewards in a 
future existence by their benevolence to pious pilgrims. 
Bishop Heber speaks of " a man of vast fortune, who on 
his name-day (by which they mean the day on which his 
patron god is worshipped) always gave a large measure of 
rice and a rupee to every Bramin, and to every blind or 
lame person, who applied to him between sunrise and sun- 
set This person was reputed to be really kind and 
good; munificent from principle, not from ostentation." 
It may readily be imagined that under these circumstances 
Benares is a great place of resort for pious beggars. The 
number of temples is exceedingly great " They are most- 
ly small, and stuck like shrines in the angles of the streets^ 
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and under the shadow of the lofty houses. Their forms^ 
however, are not ungraceful, and many of them are en- 
tirely covered over with beautiful and elaborate carvings 
of flowers, animals, and palm branches, equalling in mi- 
nuteness and richness the best specimens of Gbthic or Gre- 
cian architecture. Bulls sacred to Siva, tame and fiuniliar 
as mastiff, walk lazily up and down, or lie across the nar- 
row streets. Any blows given to rouse them must be of 
the gentlest kind, or the whole population would rise in 
wrath against the offender. Sacred monkeys, and the di- 
vine ape who conquered Ceylon for Bama, are numerous, 
clinging to all the roofs and projections of the temples^ 
putting their hands into every fruiterer's or confectioner's 
shop, and snatching food from the children at their meals." 
There was at Benares a famous pillar called Siva^s Stafi^ 
a beautiful shaft of one stone, covered with exquisite carv- 
ing. It originally stood inside a Hindoo temple; but 
when Mahometans conquered the coimtry, they pulled 
down the temple and built a mosque over it But pilgrims 
were still allowed to visit the ancient pillar, on condition 
of giving half their offerings to the Mahometans, Upon 
the occasion of some great religious festival, a quarrel arose 
in the street between two processions, one Mahometan and 
the other Hindoo. The Mahometans in their fury broke 
down Siva's StaiB^ and the Hindoos revenged themselves 
by burning a mosque. Not far off was a consecrated well, 
the waters of which were deemed peculiarly holy, and all 
Hindoo pilgrims were enjoined to drink of it and use it for 
ablution. The Mahometans, exasperated by the burning 
of their mosque, killed a cow, the most sacred of all 
animals, and threw her blood into this welL The Hindoos 
retaliated by throwing bacon into all the mosques; well 
knowing that pork was held in utter abomination by Ma- 
hometans, and deemed to pollute whatever it touches. A 
general fight ensued, which was finally quelled by the in- 
terference of British troops. Bishop Heber says : " After 
the tumult subsided, there was great mourning among the 
Hindoos. The holy city of Benares was profimed. The 
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blood of a oow had been mixed with the sacred water, and 
salvation could be obtained at Benares no longer. All the 
Bramins in the city, many thousands, went through the 
streets in melancholy procession, naked and festing, with 
ashes on their heads; and for two or three days they 
refused to enter a house, or taste of food. The gaunt, 
squalid figures of the devotees, their unaffected anguish 
and dismay, and the screams of the women who sur- 
rounded them, formed a very impressive scene. The 
British mi^trates tried their utmost to reason with and 
console them. At last, they concluded that Ganges was 
Ganges still, and that a succession of costly offerings in the 
temples might possibly wash out the stain the holy city 
had received. Over the prostrate pillar they mourned 
much. Tradition declared it had been twice as high, and 
had been gradually sinking into the ground ; and there 
was a prophecy that when it became level to the earth, the 
religion of Brahma would come to an end, and all men be 
of one caste. Sorrowfully the Bramins gazed upon it, and 
said, * Alas, Siva's Staff has its head level with the ground. 
We shall all be of one caste shortly. What will be our 
religion then ?' " 

The Coast of Orissa is perhaps the most important of the 
holy places of Hindostan. It is said that one million two 
hundred thousand pilgrims flock thither annually, to the 
great festival of Juggernaut Immense numbers die of the 
hardships of long travel ; of famine, from scarcity of pro- 
visions to feed such a multitude; by imprisonment, for 
non-payment of tribute to the Bramins ; and by suicide, to 
expiate sins, or secure future rewards in Paradise. Miles 
of this country are covered with human bones, whitening 
in the sun. Juggernaut is represented by a gigantic 
wooden image, with black face, bloodred distended mouth, 
golden arms and diamond eyes. It is renewed every three 
years. The bones of Crishna are deposited within it ; and 
when the Bramin takes them out, to transfer them to the 
new image, he shuts his eyes lest a sight of the holy relics 
should strike him dead. The image of Boloram, brother 
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of Juggernaut, is pidnted white, and his sister ShnbadxB 
yellow. A hund^d lamps are continually boming before 
ihem, and fifty-six Bramins attend upon tbem. They 
present to them offerings of Tarious kinds of food, batl^ 
them six times a day with water, oil, and milk, and dress 
them each time in firesh clothes. At the great annual fes» 
tiral, these three images are gorgeously decorated, seated 
on thrones of nearly equal height, and placed in a huge 
car, sixty ^t high, adorned with costly ornaments^ and 
sculptured all over with sexual emblems. On each side 
are sixteen enormous wheels, which cut deep into the 
ground, as it slowly rolls along. It is preceded by ele> 
phants, dressed in crimson, bearing flags^ and decorated 
with bells, that sound musically as they more. Mul- 
titudes of Bramins wave palm branches, recite extracts 
from their Sacred Books, and sing hymns in honour of Jug- 
gernaut Troops of Devedasses dance around the car, 
while swarms of devotees, many <^ them naked, perform 
innumerable ceremonies^ and make gestures, which to an 
unbelieving spectator seem very indecent The crowd 
thrust each other violently for the privilege of seizing the 
ropes by which the chariot is drawn. Many throw them- 
selves across the street, deeming themselves sure of sal- 
vation if they can be crushed to death by the wheels; and 
whenever this occurs, the multitude shout aloud in ap- 
probation. At this festival all distinctions are laid aside 
for the time ; Bramin and Pariah can eat together without 
pollution. 

On pilgrimages to these holy places, processions of dif- 
ferent sects often fight by the way, to determine whose 
temples shall be enriched by the taxes levied on pilgrims. 
At one of their great religious festivals in 1760, a battle 
occurred between the Sivaites and the Yishnuites, in which 
the latter had eighteen thousand men killed. 

Thousands of people are employed in carrying water to 
the temple of Juggernaut from an aperture in the rocks, 
called the Cow's Mouth, whence the Ganges issues. They 
tr^yel more than two thousand miles^ with two flasks of 
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water dang acrofls iheir shoulders on a piece of elastie 
bamboa The labour thus expended would long since hav^ 
converted the whole country into a highly cultivated garden. 
It is often done as penance for the lighter sorts of sins. 
Women <^ rank, not venturing to appear in public^ pay 
others to carry it for them. Princes and wealthy persons 
have this holy water conveyed to them in all parts of Hin- 
dostan. It is used at feasts, as well as upon religious festivals. 
A gentleman in Oey Ion drank this water daily, brought three 
thousand miles, at the expense of five thousand rupees per 
month. As the Gtinges is supposed to descend from Parar 
dise, its waters increase in holiness the nearer they approach 
its source. At certain seasons of the year, millions of pil- 
grims, from various districts and countries, visit the place 
where two rivers unite to form the Ganges; and many 
thousands scramble up the steep precipices of the Himalaya 
mountains, where a shrine is erected over the spot whence 
it issues from under eternal snows. 

Women have never been admitted to the priesthood by 
any of the sects. The Code of Menu forbids women and 
children to devote themselves to the ascetic life. But in 
the Pouranas are mentioned some who retired into the soli- 
tude of the forests, and became celebrated saints. The 
mother of Crishna vowed herself to perpetual contempla- 
tion, and attained to complete absorption in God. A story 
is likewise told of a child five years old, who went into the 
forest and performed most painful penances in honour of 
Vishnu. But this was an exceptional extravagance, origi- 
nating in the popular admiration for ascetics, which fired 
the boy^s imagination and tempted him to imitation. In 
Malabar, the memory of severs^ saintiy women is held in 
high veneration; particularly one named Avyar, whose 
wise sayings have become proverbs. The ancient Jains 
denied that a woman could attain the highest degree of 
holiness, and discountenanced their devoting themselves to 
the religious life. But this might have arisen from jealous 
care of their modesty; for in later times, when it wai| the 
custom for the saints to wear white robes, instead of going 
Vol. I.— 10 
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naked, ihej granted that women also might arriTe at a 
state of perfect sanctity. From the most andent time, a 
class of women called Devedasses were devoted in early 
childhood to the service of the temple. They are often 
infitnts consecrated by their mothers to some god, in fulfil- 
ment of a religious vow. Being deemed an honourable 
way of providing for daughters, as well as a sacrifice highly 
acceptable to the deity, even princes are desirous of ob- 
taining the situation for their children. It is required that 
they should be healthy, with pleasing features and grace- 
ful forms. The Devedasses bathe the little novitiate in a 
pool belonging to the temple, dress her in new robes, and 
ornament her with jewels. The presiding Bramin puts 
into her hand an image of the deity, and teaches her to re- 
peat a solemn vow of dedication to his service. Her ears 
are then bored and the seal of the temple imprinted on her 
with red-hot iron. She is taught to read, write, dance, 
sing, and play on musical instruments. No other women 
in Hindostan, not even those of the highest rank, are al- 
lowed to read and write. Many frightful stories are in cir- 
culation concerning the disasters sure to befiill a woman 
bold enough to attempt such an innovation. Even Deve- 
dasses are not permitted to look into the Sacred Books. 
Their scanty education is employed in learning verses and 
legends concerning the gods, to recite at public solemnities. 
It is their business to gather flowers for the temple, light 
the lamps, and perform the dancing and singing in reli- 
gious ceremonies. About the waist, arms, and ankles, they 
wear little bells of silver or gold, which make a monotonous 
tinkling as they move, and mingle rather pleasantly with 
the small drums, tambourines, and silver cymbals, to which 
they keep time. They hold wooden castanets, which they 
strike in cadence, all making precisely the same move- 
ments and gestures at the same moment At the end of 
each dance, they all turn toward the idol, and adore him 
with hands clasped before their faces. They receive food, 
clothing, and pay, from the funds of the temple. Five or 
six hundred are employed in the temple of Juggernaut 
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At the great annual festival, one is chosen for a bride to 
the god, to whom it is supposed he comes in the night and 
revealfl whether it will be a fruitful year, and what kind of 
feasts, processions, prayers and contributions he requires 
from the people in order to secure it She is placed in 
the chariot with the idol, and as it slowly rolls along, she 
proclaims these oracles to the believing multitude. 

The Devedasses are not allowed to quit the precincts of 
the temple, or to marry. Some say they are allowed to 
receive no lovers but Brarains; others declare they are at 
liberty to choose among any of the three higher cajBtes. 
The money thus obtained is put into the treasury of the 
temple. If they have daughters, they are brought up in the 
same way as themselves; if sons, they are trained to play 
on musical instruments and assist the priests. When these 
women become old or unhealthy, or the Bramins wish to 
have them leave for any reason, they are dismissed ; but 
they are ever after received in society with peculiar re- 
sped. A degree of sanctity is attached to them, and it is 
considered an honour to marry them. Sometimes, however, 
if they are old when they retire from service, they are re- 
duced to poverty, unless they have a handsome daughter, 
on whose earnings they can rely. 

In no part of the world are suicides so extremely com- 
mon as in India. Thousands perish every year by drown- 
ing in the sacred rivers, lying in wait for crocodiles, 
starving, burning, and causing themselves to be buried 
alive. This doubtless originates in the prevailing idea 
that the connection of spirit with matter is an evil, and 
the destruction of the body a sacrifice acceptable to the 
deities. The number of women who voluntarily seek 
death is much greater than that of men ; for in addition to 
their belief in the same melancholy creed, life is far less 
free to them, and their abject situation requires more severe 
repression of all the natural sentiments and instincts. To 
be bom again into a female form they dread as one of the 
worst punishments. To avoid it, they perform innumera- 
ble religious ceremonies^ and subject themselves to most 
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painful penances. When the custom first b^^ of women 
homing themselves on the ftineral jnle of their husbands^ 
is unknown. It probably originated in the uniyersal prac- 
tice of offering sacrifices at funerals, and at tombs, to 
expiate the sins of the deceased. Perhaps some zealous 
devotee roluntarily set the example, and many motives 
would naturally combine to fix it as a custom. This aelf- 
hnmolation is c^ed Suttee, more properly Sati, a Sanscrit 
word meaning purification. It is not enjoined in any of 
their Sacred Writings, but some of their celebrated saints 
oommend it as highly meritorious; as may be seen firom 
the fcJlowing extracts: — "So long as a woman does not 
bum herself afl^r the death of her lord, she will be subject 
to transmigrations into the female form." " The woman 
who follows her lord in death expiates the ans of three 
races ; her father's line, her mother^s line, and the &mily 
of him to whom she was given a virgin." " Even though 
her husband had slain a Bramin, or returned evil £>r good, 
or killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates his 
crimes." " Possessing her husband as her chiefest good, 
herself the best of women, enjoying the highest delights, 
she shall partake of bliss with him as long as fi>urteen 
Indras reign." 

The professed rule is that the imnK>lation must be per- 
fectly voluntary ; and since such rewards were offered in 
Paradise, in addition to the applause o( multitudes on 
earth, while on the other hand law and custom condemned 
every widow to an extremely secluded and gloomy life, it 
is not surprising that great numbers rushed on such a hte 
with religious ecstasy, or the courage of despair. A 
Bramin of Bagnapore had more than a hundred wives. 
Twenty-two of them were burned with his corpse, though 
several of them had seldom even seen the man for whom 
they died. The fire was kept burning three days, waiting 
the arrival of successive victims. A woman is never al- 
lowed to marry again, or even to mention the name of 
another man, after the death of her husband or betrotiied. 
As they are often mated by parents in infimcy, they may 
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be left widows wliile very small children: but nerertheless 
they disgrace themselves if they depart Srom a life of per* 
petoal chastity. Those who are thus left desolate often 
sacrifice themselyes, either from religious zeal or weariness 
of lifa A girl whose betrothed died when she was six 
years old, is mentioned as having performed the Sati al 
tifteen« No entreaties could prevail upon her to relinquish 
her project An immolation performed with great firm- 
ness was a subject of family pride, and recounted to suo- 
ceeding generatioDs. Widows sometimes mounted the 
funeral pile with heroic enthusiasm, laid the husband^a 
head od their knees, and themselves brandished a torch to 
light the pile. But these sacrifices were not always volun- 
tary,, even when they appeared so. Husbands, clinging to 
the idea of exclusive possession, even after death, often left 
injunctions to their wives to make the ofiering, and to 
their heirs to urge them to it Women hold no property, 
and it was the interest of relatives, on whom the widow 
would depend entirely for support, to excite their religious 
zeal sufficiently to make them brave the terrors of this 
fiery ordeal. If the courage of the poor creature failed at 
the last dreadful moment, and she succeeded in making 
her escape, she sunk into irretrievable disgrace, which was 
rvrflected on her kindred. Therefore, when such symptoms 
were discovered, Bramins tied down the victim with strong 
cords, and while the flames rose, her screams were drowned 
in the din of musical instruments. 

Afier a long contest with Ilindoo prejudices, the British 
government at last succeeded in abolishing this cruel cus- 
tom wherever they had jurisdiction. The women were 
generally most grateful to them for the change. They are 
gentle, affectionate, and devotional; extremely fond of 
carrying oflTerings to the temples, and performing religious 
ceremonies in the sacred groves. 

The belief in a universal interchange of souls throughout 

creation produces singular ideas and customs with r^ard 

to animals. Vishnu assumes their shape as frequently as 

he does that of man. They are not only represented as 

Vol. L— 10* 
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constant companions and friends of the ddties, but often 
as being themselves of divine intelligence, dwelling in 
Paradise, and occasionally incarnated on earth, to assist 
the god to whose service they were devoted. Graruda, 
prince of the eagles, is supposed to guard the entrance of 
Vishnu's Paradise. Hanuman, prince of the monkeys, 
assumed the form of an ape, and rendered important ser- 
vices to Vishnu while on earth in the person of Rama. 
There are numerous other similar instances. In the Ba- 
mayana it is stated that Garuda, having ^nned in thought 
against his divine master, went in penitent guise to seek 
counsel from the crow Bhusanda, who dwelt on the lofty 
summits of the Blue Mountains, and had been devoted to 
the service of Bama from his birth. This crow was " ex- 
perienced in virtues and vices ; well acquainted with all 
that had happened mnce the beginning of time ; sometimes 
wrapped in profound meditation on the being of Grod ; at 
others pouring forth invocations, and proclaiming the 
praises of Vishnu to the birds of land and water." He 
became the instructor of Oaruda, and informed him that 
he had once been a Bramin, but had passed into a crow, in 
consequence of maledictions pronounced upon him by a 
powerful saint With these ideas, no wonder the brute 
creation are regarded with tenderness and reverence. 
Bulls and cows are sacred in the highest degree, espe- 
cially the latter, on account of a cow in Paradise, styled, 
"Mother of the gods, and of three worlds." Even the 
dung of this animal is sacred, and is used in many religious 
ceremonies. Hindoos will die rather than taste of beef; a 
fact which has been often proved on board vessels where all 
the provisions were expended except salt beef The pun- 
ishment for selling a bullock to a European is to be impaled 
alive. Monkeys are sacred, on account of Hanuman, 
famous in the exploits of Rama. Rajahs and nobles often 
expend large sums to celebrate a festival in honour of 
those animals. A monkey, or an ape, on such occasions, is 
seated in a splendid palanquin, and followed by musicians, 
singers, and dancing girls, amid a gorgeous shower of 
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fire-works. Two Britiflh officers, who shot a monkey 
duriDg one of their hunting excursions, were driven by a 
mob of devotees into the river Jumna, where they perished. 
In Ja&uapatan, an ape's tooth, believed to be Hanuman's, 
was preserved for centuries as a relic in the temple, and 
many pilgrimages were made to see it. After the Portu- 
guese conquered that part of the country, the Hindoos sent 
an embassy to them offering three hundred thousand ducats 
for the recovery of this treasure. But, by advice of the 
Catholic Bishop, the tooth was burned in presence of the 
ambassadors, and its ashes thrown into the sea. A cunning 
man afterward persuaded them to buy another tooth, repre- 
senting that an invisible power had substituted a false 
tooth to be burned by unbelievers, and miraculously saved 
the true one. The Crocodile is another of their sacred 
animals. Hindoo mothers are remarkable for passionate 
love of offiipring, yet they often throw their infants into 
the jaws of these monsters, believing they thus propitiate 
the deities and secure the child's salvation. The hooded 
serpent Cobra do Capello is sacred, on account of its asso- 
ciation with Vishnu. Some other species of serpents are 
regarded by them as peculiarly the protecting Spirits of 
gardens and vineyards, and therefore they will not consent 
to destroy them. Indeed all animals have a degree of 
sacredness to a devout Hindoo, arising from the belief that 
each one is a manifested portion of God. Voracious and 
unclean creatures they believe to be the residence of malig- 
nant Spirits and bad souls. Those that subsist on vege- 
tables are supposed to be favoured by divine beings. They 
peculiarly venerate ants and bees, conceiving the Spirits 
which animate them to be gifted with superior intelligence. 
They believe every animal is endowed with thought and 
memory, and has some comprehensive mode of communi- 
cating ideas to its own species. 

At Surat is a Banian hospital, enclosed with high walls 
and divided into courts, where diseased and aged animals 
are watched with tenderest care. When an animal breaks 
his limb, or is otherwise disabled, his master carries him 
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degeneracy in the manners, costoms, and opinions of the 
Hindoos. Knowledge of the Yedas is confined to the 
learned, and few ever heard of such a doctrine as the xsmtf 
of Ood. The great mass of the people are neglected hf 
the Bramins, who are either taken up with the acquisition 
of temporal power, or striving to obtain spiritual elevation 
for themselves, by contemplation and penances. Such in- 
stroction as the populace do receive, rather serves to con- 
fuse their moral perceptions. Thefts, perjury, or murder, 
may be atoned for by presents to the priests, and the per- 
formance of prescribed ceremonies, without further incon- 
venience to the culprit ; while killing a cow, selling beef 
to a European, offending a Bramin, or being converted to 
a foreign religion, involves either the penalty of death, or 
total excommunication from society by loss of caste. 
Everywhere the limitations of caste come in to narrow the 
8]rmpathies and impede the progress of intellect Hindoos 
are by nature remarkably kind, gentle, and charitable ; but 
their tender-heartedness disappears the moment it comes 
in collision with the laws of caste. K a Bramin sees a 
Pariah drowning, he must not even extend a long pole to 
save him ; for by so doing he would incur pollution in- 
volving loss of caste. A Christian missionary ventured 
to employ a converted Pariah to teach other Hindoo con- 
verts; but they protested strongly against such an innova- 
tion. " How is it possible," said they, " to allow a Pariah 
to come into our houses to pray ?" Four hundred persons 
left the congregation in consequence, but twenty remained 
to hear the Christian Scriptures read by a man who was 
socially their inferior; and those twenty were more val- 
uable than the four hundred would have been, with the 
Pariah silenced. 

Hindoo worship makes no provision for the instruction 
of the people in religious ideas or moral duties. It con- 
sists of a routine of ceremonies. Every image is r^ularly 
served with rice, fruit, and flowers, which after a prescribed 
time are removed for the use of priests and their attendanta 
Perfumes and incense are considered among the most 
acceptable offsrings. Large quantities of frankincense were 
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<i'Aurif:ri, collecting money to dig a well, or build a temple, 
in at^^ucrnent for 5?ome sin. Many of them go entirely 
nakc^l, and come to look like wild beasts, with nails of 
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twenty years growth, dirty matted hair, and arms withered 
by bdng held aloft for years. Women of distinction com- 
pete with each other for the honour of feeding such saints. 

All of this class do not renounce the world so completely. 
There are conmiunities of them, on whom the devout 
bestow houses and lands. They make money by agricul- 
ture and trade, and send out beggars to procure alms. 
There is a conmiimity of Sivaite saints, who are accus- 
tomed to sell their military services to the highest bidder; 
being willing to fight against everything but their own 
religion. They stimulate their courage by excessive use 
of intoxicating herbs and drinks, though wine and spiritu- 
ous liquors are strictly forbidden by their Sacred Books, 
and oeremonies of purification are prescribed for a religious 
man who has merely drank water from vessels that have 
contained such liquors. Associations of female devotees, 
said to be £ur from austere in their lives, reside in some of 
the temples of Siva. The Fakeers usually wear garments 
of yellowish red, similar in colour to the bark-cloth worn by 
ancient anchorites. There appears to be sacredness attached 
to the colour; for there is an express law forbidding Bramins 
to sell red cloth, or woven bark. 

Like the ascetic sages of ancient time, these modem 
Fakeers are great travellers. They are met everywhere, 
finom the confines of Russia to Cape Comorin, from China 
to Bombay. They wander about in armed troops, on pil- 
grimages to holy cities and sacred wells, levying contribu- 
tions as they go. To extort charity from passengers, they 
stun their ears with loud bells, or strike together plates of 
brass. Some of them are handsome,, robust men. They 
eat everything but beef, and are often immoderate in the 
use of food and intoxicating liquors. When they arrive 
at villages, they dance and sing songs describing the amours 
of Siva or Crishna, for which they receive a reward of food 
or money. On one occasion, Bombay was so infested by 
these mendicants, that they became an intolerable nuisance. 
The governor deemed it imprudent to make any direct 
attempt to disperse them. But he issued an order that all 
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rr.~ 736 :k: be isw^i. Bishop Heber, 
5Li*r--i iry :i Beiiarss. » 75 : ~ Fakecn* 
r-iz- -zn. aiszribed -wnh itiols. and send- 
LT —' iaecriAzit instminents; 



T__r rr^jT-^ =:=i-±;iuiis :i *^S7 sect. o^Eenng evay 

-■ z.t:.— -.^. itc 7=.::- 'w'z:^::^ iiili. ccw-dnng, disease, 
r-iTLr:: Ouiia. i_55L:ri^i :::=ba- izi isc^sang udmdes of 
T-TLi-i^-t:. .'. i^i siuT. lijcTi^T Lse ih- principal streets on 
b^"i-i s-jcia. I aT rEpea:**ilT =hciL vac had kept their 
'^ii:iir „;^j-iei :ill ±£ zalLs rr^eir :d at the hacks; or 
r: : .-i-: - .-^ :>jl iie :i:j=r hiTir^ shrunk dose up to 
zz.r: ;-< ±z=. i ~. w Ztfc^s iz- :se ii* I>?Totee8 go about 
irjLL -=~A " jOciiTs ±jns tzrr-z^ rieir tc^ncaes and annS) 
:r "s'/^i :_.r ir::i5 rr-jsse-i a^a^zsi iherr sides. Their ooun- 
^^i-ii--^ i'Z:r.- ^zfzr/L^. r:i: tiej evi-ieutlv glory in 
I--.:.: ,1 iir.iz-^. :• -'-r^z i-Ticiless izar ihey are expit- 
r^j ^.i^ ':t r^t- ir:~ J- Ti-jse btcpirs keep up the most 
T. .:.r-l .rj :.r i-nis." A~:zj: scne sec:s, persons of every 
jus:t. -dv-i. Pir-iLs. otLz. beccne Fakeers. These are little 
rr?>.::,:i ':j :1- l:«ir:r cldsst-s or Hinioetan. and the 
F' -^^ "- -5-.0V. .il^v aT::i tbezi. Yei s-.-^me ot the Bramins 
tl-rzif^lve* :*re Iv ::. zi-:ai.5 ^•cr.hv of the reverence which 
iLiir <iLii:,z ji: ; :z:x i-^— Ju-ii. Within the temples they 
n:: 'lur-. j'i-:zt> d^ht ai.i ?cra:v.'h each other, scrambling 
il'r iLc iVe^ i-i -jz^n-^rs. I- •.lays of primitive simplicity 
a BriTnin was net allowed 10 take a sec^'^d wife, unless the 
nr<i K-re him no ohndren, or committed some great mis- 
dtrmoanor ; but laov now marry ntteen, twenty, or a 
huc'ired wives, as suits their convenience. The Code of 
Menu stricilvforbi'is reoeiving money or dfts in exchange 
f.r a diUi^^tit..r or f.-iiiitle rehttivo: but in these days, 
j.iircnts. evvh of the L: jhost -.visies, ao not scruple to dis- 
jws': of vo'ini: d;\u/t/Lcrs to wh.>?ver will pay the most, 
though he be old or diseased. The expenses for the main- 
tenance of the priesthood are enormous. One temple in 
the Deocan maintained forty thousand officiating Bramina 
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1 a gieat number of Devedassea Of course it is for 
liieir interest to inculcate a blind unquestioning faith in all 
tliey teach, and to load popular worship with images and 
oeramonies, for all of which they receire pay. It being 
admitted that images were nece^ary for Uie ignorant, as 
pctmes are for children, and these images commanding a 
ready sale, they of course multiplied rapidly. They are 
of erery yariety of size and material, from gold to wood 
and day, from thir^ feet high to a finger in length. They 
are generally grotesque, deformed things, made by the 
BDith and tfie potter, or rudely &shioned by the humble 
woiBhippers in preparation for some festival. The Bramins 
reooncile this with the Yeda doctrine of God's unity, by 
saying these are mere subordinate agents fulfilling various 
offices in the universe under One Buler. But the populace 
have no such idea. They believe all these gods and 
goddesses to be independent deities, with supreme power 
over the departments they govern. When a Hindoo buys 
an image, he goes to the priest to have certain ceremonies 
performed over it, which are supposed to endow it not only 
with life, but with supernatural pow^r. If the idol be 
masculine, another ceremony must be performed to marry 
him to the image of some goddess. Not only their temples 
but their houses are full of these idols, some of which are 
extremely hideous. They offer them a portion of their 
food, £ui them in warm weather, cover them from cold, 
and put them to bed every night The Bramins tell many 
legends of their assuming various shapes and colours, and 
working miracles ; all of which are readily believed. 

There is universal belief in Evil Spirits, of various ranks 
and degrees of power, firom gigantic demons, who attack 
the orbs of light, down to the malicious little Pucks, who 
delight in small mischief They suppose these enter the 
minds of men, producing bad thoughts and criminal ac- 
tions, and also take possession of the body, producing in- 
sanity, fits, and all manner of diseases. They can be cast 
out only by some form of holy words pronounced by the 
pxiesfc^ witii ceremonies prescribed for such occasions. 
Vol. L— 11 F 
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While Sir James Forbes was presiding judge in a Hindoo 
district^ a petition was sent to him stating that a certain 
woman had been for a long time possessed by two Evil 
Spirits; and that the petitioner's daughter, having been 
with this woman, and witnessed certain conjuring tricks, 
and heard the devils talk, came home and fell down on 
the bed without sense or motion, and continued so for 
hours. She continued to have these fits for two months; 
at the end of which time, she told her parents that one 
of the devils had come out of the woman and entered into 
her, tormenting her all the time to offer it food and sacri- 
fices. Dr. Buchanan mentions a man in Mysore supposed 
to be possessed by one of these demons, which caused him 
to fidl down in fits. The whole village was in an uproar, 
and could only be appeased by the presence of a Bramin, 
who recited prayers, and strewed consecrated ashes over 
the individual. Amulets and charms, duly prepared by 
religious ceremonies, are worn as a protection against EvU 
Spirits, likewise against witchcraft. They have many ma- 
gicians, most of whom are women. It is said they can be- 
witch people by keeping their eyes steadfastly fixed on 
them ; that they can travel through the air invisibly ; can 
bring intelligence from remote places with incredible swift- 
ness; can read secret thoughts; and if thrown into the 
river with a stone tied to them, they will not sink. 

Sir James Forbes mentions several individuals who were 
in possession of a singular power, seemingly supernatural; 
particularly a Bramin, who could see what was occurring 
in distant places, and read the thoughts of people who 
came into his presence. He confesses himself much puz- 
zled by prophecies and revelations of this kind, which 
most undoubtedly occurred during his residence in India. 

Some degree of chemical knowledge has existed among 
the Bramins for many ages. They are acquainted with 
the antidotes to many poisons, and have a chemical prepa- 
ration, called Tantra, with which they rub the skin to en- 
able it to resist the action of fire. When people are sus- 
pected of crime, Bramins are often called in to determine 
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die question by ordeaL Sometimes the accused individtial 
is ordered to swallow poison ; sometimes he walks on red- 
hot iron ; sometimes a coin is put in a vessel of boiling 
oil, into which he plunges his arm and brings out the coin. 
^The anri is previously washed by Bramins, who supplicate 
the appropriate deities, and afterward pronounce a bene- 
diction. If these dangerous experiments prove harmless, 
it is considered a sufficient proof of innocence. 

Now, as in ancient times, they are firm believers in 
astrology, and watch the motions of birds and bees for 
omena When a child is bom, they consult the aspect 
of the stars to ascertain what were the signs of his 
destiny. When a ship is about to sail, or a bargain 
to be concluded, they go to a Bramin or a soothsayer, 
to decide whether a day is lucky or unlucky. Some days 
are proper for goiug to the north, others for going to the 
south. Some are supposed to be so entirely under evil in- 
fluence, that they abstain from all manner of business. 
They have luc^ hours, and even minutes, which they 
carefully appropriate to the transaction of very important 
afiOiirs. The Bramins annually prepare an astrological al- 
manac, defining what days are lucky or unlucky, for the 
various actions of life. But even if all other signs are 
propitious, a dap of thunder will usually make them re- 
linquish any undertaking. 

At the commencement of an eclipse, people rush to the 
rivers to bathe, and throw water toward the sun, with 
many invocations. Prayers on such occasions are worth 
a hundred times as much -as at any other time; for 
they believe that a powerful demon seizes on the sun and 
puts him in great anguish, from which he may be relieved 
by the prayers and donations of human beings purified by 
ablutions. 

When they travel, they often carry with them the image 
of a serpent wreathed round a pole six or seven feet high ; 
and every morning the whole company pay adoration 
to it 

The deaih of a cow or calf is thought to be a sure indi- 
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oation that the deities are offended On sack oocaaons 
there is great lamentation in a fiunily. The owner of the 
animal often leaves home for two or three years^ to perform 
long pilgrimages of expiation. The water of a oow is used 
in varioos ceremonies of religious purification ; for similar 
purposes, they likewise make a preparation from the dung' 
of a perfectly black cow. When it has lain in the shade 
till it has become perfectly dry and hard, Bramins carry it 
to some of the sacred places, bum it on a pile of chafi^ and 
gather the ashes into vessels. They then ^ it three times, 
recite prayers over it, sprinkle it with clean water, and 
make it into small lumps, which they dry, and perfume 
with the essence of flowers. They diiraolve them in water, 
and, turning toward the sun, sprinkle it on their foreheads 
and breasts, with appropriate prayers. They use it to 
avert misfortunes, and peculiarly to keep off the Spirits of 
Death, who are sent for human souls. Bramins and saints 
keep a large supply of this article for devotees. They 
have great horror of touching the dead, or any thing that 
has been in contact with a corpse. If a man even hears 
that a relative has died in a distant country, he is deemed 
unclean, and must purify himself by religious ceremonies. 
If a whole year has passed since the death, merely touch- 
ing water is considered sufficient purification. 

Water is supposed to cleanse the soul, and guard from 
evil. When a child is born, priests sprinkle it, and sprinkle 
the dwelling, and all the inmates of the house bathe. They 
do this from an idea that it keeps off Evil Spirits. People 
perform ablutions before they eat ; and priests purify them- 
selves with water, accompanied with prayers, on innumer- 
able occasions. When a man is dying, Bramins hasten to 
plunge him into a river, believing that the departing soul 
may be thus freed from impurities before it quits the body. 
Some rivers are deemed more peculiarly holy and effica- 
cious than others ; such as the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Crishna. The water of the Ganges is used on all the most 
solemn occasions. Images of the deities are washed with 
it; and Bramins are sprinkled with it, when inducted into 
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the priestly office. Happy above other men is he who is 
drowned in that sacred stream. Once in twelve years, the 
waters of Lake Cambhacum sure supposed to be gifted with 
power to cleanse firom all sin. As this period approaches, 
Bramins send messengers in every direction to announce 
when the great day of ablution will take place. The shores 
are crowded with a vast multitude of men, women, and 
children, from fer and near. They plunge at a signal from 
the officiating Bramin, and in the universal rush, many a 
one is suffix^ted, or has his limbs broken. Water from 
Ganges is kept in the temples, and when people are dying 
they often send from a great distance to obtain some of it. 
Before devotees put their feet into a river, they wash their 
hands, and utter a prayer. 

In some processes of purification, the Bramin rubs mud 
on the man, and then plunges him three times, throwing in 
a handful of rice each time as an offering. During this 
process, he says : " O Supreme Lord, this man is impure, 
like the mud of this stream; but as water cleanses him 
fix>m this dirt, do thou free him from his sin." 

Fire is deemed a still higher degree of purification than 
water. Thus whole families were supposed to be redeemed 
from sin by the self-immolation of a widow on the funeral 
pile. Saints who destroyed themselves by fire were 
believed to ascend to the higher degrees of Paradise, and 
enjoy an immensely long period of heavenly bliss. In 
honour of some of their deities, they walk over burning 
coals, to the sound of musical instruments, faster or slower, 
according to their degree of zeal. Some carry their children 
in their arms, that they also may receive a share of the 
benefit K sins which require fire are not purified in this 
world, it is supposed they must pass through a fiery process 
in the next 

Blood, being the seat of life, was always considered a 
very efficacious atonement for sin. The gods were sup- 
posed to be propitiated according to the number and 
value of the victims. When great national benefits were 
to be obtained, or evils averted, they sometimes sacrificed 
Vol. L— 11» 
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a thousand horses at once. It was an ancient custom for 
Bramins to lay the sins of the nation on the head of a 
horse. It was done with solemn imprecations and religious 
ceremonies, and then the animal was turned loose to carry 
off the sins of the people. Bulls were rarely sacrificed, on 
account of their veneration for those creatures. Men, being 
higher than animals in the scale of existence, their blood 
was deemed more excellent as an expiation ; and by being 
sacrificed it was supposed that they secured Paradise for 
themselves also. One of their most solemn sacrifices con- 
sisted of a man, a bull, and a horse. There is a tradition 
that in ancient times a young man and woman, richly 
decorated, were thrown into the Ganges, as an offering to 
the god of the river. In later times, they substituted 
images, instead of living beings. Human sacrifices were 
abolished at an early period, and animal sacrifices are 
totally disapproved by numerous sects. Men, horses, and 
bulls were formerly offered to the grim goddess Cali ; but 
now her altars flow with the blood of kids only. To re- 
concile this custom with their tenderness for animals, a 
belief is inculcated that the human soul imprisoned in the 
brute is thus purified firom all its sins, and, freed fiom 
degrading transmigrations, rises to the Paradise of Indra, 
and becomes a musician in his band. 

Hindoos have many religious festivals, most of them 
observed either at the new moon or the full moon. They 
have six successive festivals, in commemoration of the six 
periods in which Brahma completed the work of Creation. 
On the twenty-fifth of December, people decorate their 
houses with garlands and gilt paper, and universally make 
presents to friends and relatives. This custom is said to 
l)c of very great antiquity. In November, they have a 
festival, during which they light up vast fires by day, and 
illuminate all their houses at night At the full moon in 
October, they commemorate the circular dance of Crishna 
with the Goi)ias, which some learned men suppose to have an 
astronomical significance. During the great festival called 
Ramayana, the streets are filled with gorgeous prooeBaions» 
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aooompanied by dancers and musicians, playing on horns, 
gongs, cymbals, and drums. Dramatic representations 
illustrate the wonderful adventures of Rama ; an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, at different periods of his life, prince, con- 
queror, and holy hermit Three children are dressed with 
high tinsel crowns, and painted with vermillion, to imitate 
the statues of Bama, his wife Sita, and his brother Lakshman. 
Hanuman, Bama's great general, is represented by a man 
armed with a club, with a mask like an ape, and an ape's 
tail tied to his back. In ancient times, it is said, these 
three children were poisoned at the end of the feast, that 
their souls might be absorbed in the deities they repre- 
sented ; but this was afterward prohibited. 

The ignorance and credulity of the people have been at 
all periods practised upon by artful or self-deluded men. 
About the end of the year 1829, appeared an extraordinary 
child named Narayun Powar. He was the son of a peasant^ 
and bom in a village belonging to the Bajah of Sattara. 
When only dght years old, he was famous for his extra- 
ordinary power over snakes. 'He enticed them from among 
rocks, stones, and ditches, played with them, and ran about 
naked with tiiem twisted all round his neck and arms. 
Whether he fondled or chastised them, they took it all in 
good part They came when he called, and went away at 
his bidding; but he was seldom easy without some of his 
fiivoorite animals around him. Why they had this pre- 
dilection for each others' company, and how he obtained 
such singular power over them, each one must explain 
according to his own theory ; but it is a fact that several 
similar instances of serpent-taming have occurred in the 
East In the time of the ancient anchorites, one of the 
signs of having become perfectly holy, completely identified 
with God himself was the power of handling serpents 
without harm. Whetiier the parents of Narayun and the 
Bramins in his neighbourhood really believed his power was 
derived from such a source, or whether they saw fit so to 
represent it from motives of self-interest, is known to them- 
selves. There was an old prediction by the poet Toolseedas 
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iLit e:i TXTrTir-riiuLrT person voTild aiise and redeem 
Ei-i- :■?:;£.' fr -r. zi-r^zizz i:cr-:r.i:'ii. He was not to be a 
nrrt r-.:,' "r^t lt ir-c^in^m-r of Iiidrajit, a hennit of such 
rSLnlt-i l;1:i:-?s5 tiiT if iai ihe sat-lime reward of dying 
:t ::;- Llli :f rL^zia iiziself Bramina sought to prove 
il.;.: til-: r-.r:>i Tr-i-i:?it'i was precisely that of XanivTin's 
': inL yij?ier.?zs wiriLi were said to hare dropped from 
iLt :':lM li var.ruf r-ni-i-s. t'-'^-t iints of his di\-ine nature, 
a:, i tlr : :Lr7-:'se5 fir vlici he had come to earth. He 
CtruLinlj I:i r-:-: seerr. to be much abs*-">rbed in heavenly 
iL:::r5 : i: r lie Miier coy? he was full of play and mischief 
Slz 1 z-.cszLjzl-^'.T f:ni :f ga:r.bl:ng with small shells called 
c-r^srr-.e?. Hcwevcr. th-iv cillc*d him " Xaravun the Holv " 
an i f.^.r;''y " ihe livir.r G>i Xarayun." In his name they 
estal lished a j lace of sacred bathing, where the sinful and 
tLo sickly were invited t«? ct^me and wash away diseases 
and crlnies. Ruzio'i:^ spread through the country that 
m^iLv .:-riy::e? Lad t*;t?r. oired, and many blind received 
th-:r sijLt. BraziiLS eozi posed hymns in his praise, and 
four wer-: r.y L-iir.ted :o keep rtvord of all his words and 
aL-tior.s. n:> i:s?:j les taught tLaT men ought no longer to 
w-T.^::::- iniagt-s of wo-xi and st-r-ne, but place all their faith 
in iL:.- livir.ii iiv:r.ity. come to deliver them from all foreign 
yok^-s. a> Riima ha^.l rid tiie world of giants. In a few 
111 '.'P.: 1.5. ten thousand pilgrims, many of them of wealth 
aiid rank, came to lay their offerings at the feet of Xara^nin ; 
anl many who could not come, forwarded vows and offer- 
ings. On every one who bathed in the waters, or bowed 
to the divinity, a tax was levied. His parents and the 
admiuist^^ring Bramins grew rich rapidly. A little girl, 
saitl to be an incarnated gi>ldess, was chosen for his bride ; 
and it wiLS rumourt'd that on a certain day he would cause 
a magnificently caparisoned horse to rise out of the eanh, 
on which he would ride forth to meet her. The enthusiasm 
spread wonderfully, and infected all classes more or less. 
It is even said that a European resident in India, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and a firm believer in Christianity, 
being a.-ked his opiniuu, auswertrd : ** The facts I have heard 
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quite stagger me. The whole Hindoo population are 
dioroughly oonvinced of the divinity of this child, and are 
going mad after him. It is impossible to say what extra- 
ordinary means Qod may adopt for the spiritual recovery 
of the Hindoos. Ordinary means and missions seem to 
have fitiled with them." 

The Bajah of Sattara manifested great uneasiness at the 
pretensions of Narayun. The wife of one of his ministers, 
who for several years had been subject to singular trances, 
had prophesied that he was destined to restore the old 
Hindoo empire ; and the rival claims of the peasant boy 
excited his jealousy. But while the enthusiasm was at its 
height, the child died. He was one day exhibiting as 
usual his perfect control over snakes, which were brought 
to him in great numbers by strangers, when a Pariah pro- 
duced a very large one, declared to have been brought all 
the way from Benares. Narayun seized hold of it boldly, 
but for the first time he found a serpent he could not 
manage. It became irritable and bit him mortally. His 
death was attributed to magic, and it was confidently 
predicted that he would rise on the third day. When this 
hope fiuled, they said it would certainly occur on the eighth 
day. A crowd of pilgrims waited to witness his resurrec- 
tion, and finally dispersed disappointed and sorrowing. 
Rumours were afloat that he had actually appeared in 
differ^it places. Some tried to propagate the belief that 
his soul had lodged in the body of a Bramin, who would 
eventually fulfil all that had been promised of him. But 
finally it all passed away, and his worshippers came to the 
conclusion that he was merely an incarnated demon, who 
came on earth for a while to amuse himself with mortals. 

The Christian missionaries of various sects, who have 
been in India for many years, have made little perceptible 
progress in changing the faith of the people ; but many 
causes are at work to fulfil the prophecy connected with 
the Ml of Siva's Staff at Benares. Hindostan being the 
seat of very lucrative commerce, a variety of foreign na- 
tions have contended for possession of it. Mahometans 
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from Tartary began their conquests as early as A. D. 976; 
and after a long succession of bloody wars, during which 
they destroyed a vast number of temples, and carried off 
immense treasures, they firmly establiiBhed their religion in 
large districts of the country. Many adopted the fiuth 
and costume of their conquerors, and others were finally 
allowed freedom to worship in their own way. One of the 
principal mosques was formerly a Hindoo temple. They 
killed a cow in it to prevent any of the natives fixHn en- 
tering it. 

On the Malabar coast are more than two hundred thou- 
sand Nestorian Christians, whom the Hindoos call Naza- 
rcnes. They have had a r^ular establishment of bishops 
and clergy there for more than a thousand years. In the 
fifth century, Jews, fleeing fh)m the oppression of Chris- 
tian countries, were allowed by a compassionate Bramin to 
settle in Hindostan. They are now numerous in some 
portions of the country. Fire- Worshippers, escaping from 
the Mahometan conquerors of Persia, in the seventh cen- 
tury, begged for a shelter, and had their claim allowed, on 
condition that they would eat no beej^ and never kill ox 
or cow. They have scrupulously kept this promise, and 
large numbers of them reside in India, under the name of 
Parsees. The Portuguese, who have long had possessions 
there, established the Inquisition at Goa, and Catholic mis- 
sionaries have been scattered through the country. France 
and Denmark have settlements there. Great Britain has 
conquered several kingdoms, and her laws govern millions 
of the people. She has had Episcopal bishops resident 
there for many years, and numerous missions fh>m dissent- 
iupr sects. 

(consequently, the landscape of India is dotted all over 
with Hindoo pagodas, Mahometan mosques, Jewish syna- 
gogues, Catholic cathedrals, and Protestant churches. The 
Hindoos, though remarkable for tenacious attachment to 
their own forms of faith, are very ready to admit that all 
modes of worship are acceptable to God, if performed with 
sincerity of heart. It is a common maxim with them that 
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" Heaven is a palace with many doors, and each one may 
enter in his own way.'' The Bramins, who compiled the 
Code of Gbntoo Laws, say in the preface, that "the 
Supreme Being is sometimes employed with the attendant 
of the mosqne, in counting the sacred beads, and sometimes 
in the temple at the adoration of idols. He is the friend 
of the Hindoo, the intimate of the Mahometan, the compa- 
nion of the Christian, and the confidant of the Jew." Sir 
William Jones says: "It is their firm opinion that the 
Deity has appeared innumerable times, and by innumer- 
able avatars, not only in many parts of this world, but of 
all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures ; and that both 
Christians and Hindoos adore the same God under different 
forms." Actuated by this kindly feeling, their women and 
children often gather fruit and flowers for the mosque and 
the cathedral, as well as for their own sacred groves. 

When men of different creeds are brought into frequent 
contact, they cannot avoid mutually giving and receiving. 
Their prejudices gradually soften and finally melt away. 
The interfusing of religious ideas from various sources is 
conspicuous in the teaching of many modern Hindoos. 
One of these, named Swamee Narain, attracted consider- 
able attention about 1820. He went through various dis- 
tricts teaching and exhorting the people ; and many vil- 
lages of bad character became virtuous and orderly under 
his influence. He inculcated temperance and purity, and 
forbade his disciples to look upon a woman. He taught 
the existence of one invisible God, who made and sustains 
all things, and whose especial dwelling is in the hearts of 
those that diligently seek him. But he likewise taught 
that there is a Spirit, who was with God from all eternity, 
who cometh fix)m Qt)d, who likewise is God, and who hath 
made known to man the will of God. This Spirit he said 
came down to earth in ancient times in the form of Crishna, 
whom wicked men put to death by magic. He was tlie 
same as the Sun, and was to be worshipped as God's 
image or representative. Since his death there had been 
many pretended revelations and &lse divinities set up. 
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Bishop Heber, in conversation with bim, lemarked thai 
he had spoken truly when he said there was but one God 
He tried to convince him that one incarnation of that Ckxi 
was sufficient for mankind, and existed in the person 
of Jesus Christ, who was the Word of Qod^ proceeding 
from him, and one with him from all eternity. But 
Swamee Narain insisted there had been many incamations, 
suited to the wants of different nations ; one for ChristiaDS, 
another for Mahometans, others for Hindoos. He said he 
regretted the prevailing worship of images ; but symbols 
were necessary for the ignorant^ and he feared to offend 
their prejudices by preaching against them. 

The Hindoos are extremely averse to any change from 
ancient customs and opinions. The description given of 
them in the time of Alexander the Great^ more than two 
thousand years ago, would nearly describe them now. 
But notwithstanding this strong conservative tendency, 
innovations of various kinds have been gradually intro- 
duced; especially in Bengal, which is more subject to a 
mixture with foreigners in the relations of government 
and commerce. When Hindoos were invited to dine with 
European magistrates or merchants, they ate at a table by 
themselves, and had their food cooked by one of their own 
nation, according to the rules of their religion. This 
scruple still remains with a majority of the people ; but 
here and there liberal individuals have set it aside, saying: 
" We think the Christians are as pure as we are, and cer- 
tainly some of them are wiser." The higher castes, who 
formerly abstained from animal food, now eat fish, mutton, 
and kid's flesh; and the lower orders eat almost every- 
thing except beef The spirit of caste still exerts a tremen- 
dously strong influence, but its barriers are thrown down 
in numerous instances. In the extensive districts under 
British control, Bramins are executed for capital crimes, 
the same as other men. Some of the wealthiest families 
are of Soodra origin, and the descendants of Bramins may 
sometimes be found among cooks, or serving as soldiers in 
the army. Though intermixture with foreigners is fo^ 
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bidden as a great edn, large classes of half Eura{]tBaii 
parentage have sprang up, and are early accustomed to a 
foreign language and a foreign &ith. The lower orders 
manifest an increasing neglect of the rules of caste, and 
are generally desirous to send their children to schools 
established by the EnglisL It is predicted that English 
will become the prevailing language. The upper classes 
now generally speak it with fluency, and take great interest 
in its literature. It was formerly considered very wrong 
to give foreigners access to their Sacred Books ; but there 
is now an established profession of Hindoo teachers in 
Bengal to instruct Europeans in Sanscrit, that they may 
examine the Yedas, the Shastras, and the Pouranas. At- 
tendants on the temples begin to complain that the offer- 
ings are of little worth, compared with former times. 
One of them lately told a missionary that he was imable 
to procure means to repair the roo^ in consequence of 
which water was dripping on the image of the god during 
all the rainy season. He reported this to the people, but 
they seemed quite indifferent about it He thought they 
were all becoming unbeUevers. 

Bramins strive to reconcile themselves to this state of 
things, on the ground that they are living in the Cali Yug, 
when religion is reduced to naught by decrees of Deity, 
and therefore it is useless to try to screen their Sacred 
Books firom the profanation of foreign hands. Atrocious 
murders have often been confessed and extenuated in their 
courts, on the plea that it is the Cali Yug, when crimes 
mnst aboimd. 

Ko priesthood in the annals of the world have retained 
80 much power, for such a long series of centuries, as the 
Bramins. That as a dass they have abused this power, is 
the inevitable result of possessing it; but there are among 
them intelligent, learned, and exemplary men, whose 
diaracters would do honour to any nation. Bishop Heber 
says : '^ In one of the temples I saw a Bramin who passed 
the whole day on a little pulpit, about as high and large 
as a dressing-table. At nighty he sleeps on the pavement 
Vol. L— 12 
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beside it His oonstant oocapation is reading or lecturing 
on the Yedas, which he does to as many as will hear him, 
from eight in the morning till four in the evening. He 
asks for nothing; but a small copper basin stands near the 
pulpit, and he subsists entirely on the alms which the 
charitable are disposed to drop into it He is a small, pale 
man, of an interesting countenance, said to be eloquent and 
extremely learned in the Sanscrit" Some of the Bramins 
of Malabar wrote to the Danish missionaries : ^' Gx>d alone ' 
rules all the world, and all that is therein. It is he who 
rules the eight hundred and forty thousand kinds of living 
creatures ; but because of his various appearances, he has 
different namea Hence we say Brahma creates, Vishnu 
rules, Siva destroys ; all which different expressions denote 
but One Supreme Being. And when we attribute the pro- 
tection of towns and villages to tutelar gods, our meaning 
is that the Great God does mediately protect towns and 
countries by his vicegerents and governors. For there is 
not the least motion in the world without the will of the 
First Cause. Indeed there are many gods, but they cannot 
so much as move a straw out of its place, without the 
assistance of the First Cause ; therefore, he is justly called 
the Lord of the World ; for it is his power tiat rules all 
things, and he is infinite and incomprehensible." This j 
statement doubtless represents the general views of en- 
lightened classes of Hindoos at the present time ; but they 
cannot yet believe that ideas which elevate priests and 
princes would also elevate the people. They argue that 
to present the doctrine of a purely spiritual Deity to men 
absorbed in the cares of animal existence, would inevitably 
make them artieists. Strongly attached to their ancient 
religion, jQxjm force of education, Bramins maintain that it 
is entirely misunderstood by Europeans, whose modes of 
thought prevent them from having any conception of the 
spiritual significance of their allegorical writings and sacred 
ceremonies. Intelligent worshippers of every age and 
nation might urge the same plea with perfect justice ; for 
every symbol, even the rudest^ was originaUy made sacred 
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BB the embodiment of some idea, and the spiritual-minded 
long continue to reverence the adulterated form for whtA 
it originallj signified. 

A transition state, when society is preparing to cast its 
old akin, is unpleasant and difficult for timid and reveren- 
tial temperaments. Sacred laws appropriate to one age, do 
not supply the wants of another age. They become in- 
convenient or impossible of application when progressive 
centuries have introduced manifold changes. Theologians 
of India have expended great learning and patience to 
make some old mayimfl of their Sacred Books harmonize 
with the new wants of society, gradually, though slowly, 
changing. In the process, several of those maxims have 
been formally abrogated by legal enactment ; others have 
£EJlen into disuse, with the remark that " they were doubt- 
less intended for a more perfect state of the world." 

Some of the Bramins manifest great earnestness and 
candour in examining other modes of faith. Among these 
none have been so remarkable as Bammohun Boy, a 
wealthy Bramin, bom in Bengal, in 1780. He was well 
acquainted with Sanscrit^ Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, and English. "While quite young, he published a 
book, "Against the Idolatry of All Beligions." In this he 
gave great offence to Hindoos and Mahometans, by the 
fireedom with which he animadverted upon what he con- 
sidered the defects in both their religious systems. His 
gentie nature was pained but not discouraged by the enmity 
he excited. In 1816 he translated the more spiritual por- 
tions of the Yedas from Sanscrit into Hindostanee and 
Bengalee, two of the most widely spread languages of 
Hindostan, and circulated them wherever he could, free of 
cost In the Prefiwje he says: "I have never ceased to 
contemplate with the strongest feelings of regret the 
obstinate adherence of my countrymen to their fatal system 
of idolatry ; violating every humane and social feeling, for 
the sake of propitiating their supposed deities, especially 
bj'dreadM acts of self-destruction, and the immolation of 
neareBl lelativesi under the delusion of conforming to sacred 
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religioTis rites. In these practices I view wiih sonow tbe 
moral debasement of a race capable of better things, whose 
susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, render 
them worthy of a happier destiny. Under these impres- 
sions, I am impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
of portions of their own Scriptures, which inculcate not 
only the enlightened worship of One Ood, but the purest 
principles of morality. It seems to me that I cannot better 
employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and render service to my fellow-creatures; 
coDfiding in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives 
of our actions and the secrets of our hearts are well known.'^ 

This attempt to restore the primitive simplicity of the 
Hindoo religion made Sammohun Boy as unpopular as if 
he had sought to introduce an entirely new system. But 
still following the great impulses of his liberal soul, wishing 
to see all mankind acknowledge themselves children of 
One Father, he translated an abridgment of the Yedanta 
into English ; in order, as he says in the Preface, to prove 
to his European friends '^that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with 
the pure spirit of its dictates." He says : " By taking the 
path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a Bramin, 
have exposed myself to the complaints and reproaches even 
of some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and 
whose temporal advantages depend upon the present system 
of idolatry. But these, however accumulated, I can tran- 
quilly bear; trusting that a day will arrive when my 
humble endeavours will be viewed with justice, perhaps 
acknowledged with gratitude." 

He studied the Christian Scriptures with profound atten- 
tion, and held their maxims in great veneration. But the 
miscliiefs he had seen result from a plurality of gods, led 
him to reject the doctrine of the Trinity, which he saw 
would inevitably degenerate into a new form of Polytheism, 
if received into minds trained like the Hindoos. But he 
believed that Christ was pre-existent, and of a nature 
superior to angels, which is extremely analogous to ideas 
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entertained by various Hindoo sects concerning their own 
saints. He translated into Sanscrit and Bengalee the 
parables and moral teachings of Christ, entitled "The 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness." He 
omitted the miracles and doctrinal portions of th^ Gospels. 
In the Introduction he says : " Belief in a Supreme Super- 
intending Power, the author and presenrer of this har- 
monious system, prevails generally ; being derived either 
from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive survey 
of the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the 
works of nature. A due estimation of that law which 
teaches man to do unto others as he would be done by, is 
also partially taught .in every system of religion with 
which I am acquainted ; but it is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian 
religion I was for a long time unable to distinguish as 
such, amid the various doctrines I found insisted on in the 
writings and conversation of Christians. I feel persuaded 
that the moral precepts of the New Testament, separated 
&om other matters contained in that book, will be more 
likely to improve the hearts and minds of men of different 
persuasions and degrees of understanding. The historical, 
and some other portions, are liable to the doubts and dis^ 
putes of free-thinkers and anti Christians ; especially the 
miraculous relations, which are much less wonderful than 
the fabricated tales handed down to the natives of Asia, 
and consequently apt at best to carry little weight with 
them. The Hindoos have records of wonderful miracles 
performed by their saints and incarnated gods, in the 
presence of cotemporary friends and enemies, the wise and 
the ignorant, the select and the multitude. The orthodox 
sects can even support them with authorities from their 
inveterate enemies, the Jains, who acknowledge entirely 
the truth of these miracles, and only differ in maintaining 
that the power to perform them was derived from Evil 
Spirits, while the orthodox believe it was given by the 
Supreme Deity. But moral doctrines, tending evidently 
to the peace and harmony of mankind at large, are beyond 
Vol. 1—12* 
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the reach of metaphysical perversion, and intelligible alike 
to learned and unlearned. This simple code of religion 
and morality is so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race, in the discharge of their various duties to God 
and society ; it is so admirably calculated to elevate their 
minds to high and liberal ideas of One God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures to disappointment, 
pain, and death, without distinction of caste, rank, or 
wealth, and equally admitted all as partakers of the boun- 
tiful mercies he has lavished over nature, that I cannot 
but hope the best efiects from its promulgation in the 
present form." 

Doubtless seed scattered from such friendly motives will 
produce good fruit in the great harvest-field of the future. 
But during the life-time of Rammohun Roy his suppres- 
sion of the miracles, and the reasons assigned for i^ in- 
volved him in protracted controversies with Christian 
missionaries, and occasioned, as he says, " much coolness 
toward him in the demeanour of some whose friendship he 
held very dear." At the same time, his high estimate of 
the Christian religion rendered him an object of persecu- 
tion to his own countrymen. They instituted legal pro- 
ceedings to deprive him of caste ; but he was enabled to 
defeat them by his profound knowledge of Hindoo law. 

In 1833 he was induced to visit England ; and on that 
distant shore his great soul departed from its earthly habi- 
tation. When he found himself dangerously ill, he deemed 
it prudent to guard against further attacks on his property 
and the caste of his children. He therefore called his 
Hindoo servant and charged him to observe well all his 
words and actions, that on his return to India he might 
testify he had never changed his religion or forfeited his 
caste. For the same reasons, he expressed a wish not to 
be buried in a Christian cemetery. His remains were ac- 
cordingly placed in a grove belonging to the house where 
he died. 

The followers of the Braminical religion are computed 
at over one hundred and fifty millions. 
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. EGYPT. 

"The fiusnlty of reYerenoe is inherent in all men, and its natoral exer> 
eise is alwajs to be sympathised with, irrespeoiiTe of its objects. I did 
not wait till I went to Egypt^ to become aware that every pennanent 
reyerential observance has some great idea at the bottom of it; and that 
it is onr business not to deride, or be shocked at the method of mani/ertth 
Han, but to endeavour to apprehend the idea concerned.** — ^H. MAsnirBAiJ. 

HiSTOBY and poetry have preserved traditions of an 
extraordinaiy race of men, called Ethiopians. The name 
is fix>m Greek words signifying burnt faces ; and the an- 
cients appear to have applied it to people browned by the 
son, whether their complexions were black, or merely 
dark. According to a map made to represent the ideas 
of Herodotus concerning the world, as expressed in his 
History, about four hundred years before our era, there 
were two nations of Ethiopians ; one in Asia, on the banks 
of the Indus, another in the northern portion of Africa. 
There is evidence that these people were powerful and 
illustrious, as &r back as the l^jan war, about one thou- 
sand one huhdred and eighty-four years before our era. 
Memnon then reigned over them, and it is recorded that 
he assisted Priam, king of Troy, against the invasion of 
the Greek& Homer calls them " the blameless men ;" and 
relates that Jupiter, at certain seasons of the year, left 
Olympus and went to spend twelve days in that pious and 
hospitable region. Egyptian annals are full of allusions 
to them. Persia, and other old Asiatic nations, mingle 
Ethiopian legends with songs composed in honour of their 
own heroe& Herodotus says they worshipped the gods 
with extremest veneration. The ancient historian, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, declares that they were the religious parents 
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of the Egyptians, the inventors of pompB^ sacrifioesy and 
solemn assemblies. The Hebrew poets generally mention 
Ethiopia in connection with Egypt. Isaiah speaks of " the 
labour of Egypt, and the merchandise of Ethiopia." Jere- 
miah describes ^' the mighty men, Ethiopians and Libyans, 
that handle the shield," as coming forth with the Egyp- 
tians to battle. Ezekiel says: "Great pain shall be in 
Ethiopia, when the slain shall fall in Egypt" It is re- 
corded that Meroe was the capital of the ancient Ethiopia 
in Africa. Current tradition declared that Thoth, whom 
Greeks called Hermes, founded this state, more than five 
thousand two hundred years ago ; and the date is said to 
be authenticated by a very old astronomical observation. 
Traditions handed down by the Egyptian priesthood agreed 
that in Meroe was laid the foundation of the most ancient 
states of Egypt. Thebes, the first civilized state of Egypt^ 
is believed to have been founded by a colony from thence. 
The obscurity which rests on this part of history has been 
somewhat enlightened within the last century, by the dis- 
covery of the site of ancient Meroe, in the country now 
called Sennaar, and comprised within African Ethiopia on 
the map marked according to Herodotus. Many small 
pyramids were found there, which, from their number, are 
supposed to indicate a burial-place. They are constructed 
like the Hindoo pyramids, fronting the east, and the four 
sides facing the four cardinal points. They have external 
marks of greater age than the huge pyramids at Memphis. 
Herodotus says : " The only gods worshipped in Meroe 
are Ammon and Osiris. They have also an oracle of Am- 
mon, and undertake their expeditions when and how the 
god commands." The temple where these oracles were 
delivered is recorded to have been in the desert^ at a little 
distance from the city. Modern travellers have discovered 
the ruins of a temple in the desert, near the collection of 
small pyramids. Bams' horns are sculptured in many 
places on the stones; and the ram is well known to have 
been an emblem sacred to Ammon, and the distinguishing 
mark of his temples. In the inmost sanctuary of these 
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temples was a Sacred Ship, enclosed in a shrine, and 
screened by a veil When the oracle was to be consulted, 
a procession of priests carried about this Ship, in its porta- 
ble sanotoary, placed on poles, which they rested on their 
shoulders. From certain movements of the ship, during 
their religious ceremonies, omens were gathered, according 
to which the High Priest delivered the oracle, 

The government of Meroe was in the hands of a caste 
of priests, who, guided by the oracle, selected one of their 
own order for king. When this choice was announced to 
the people, they fell down and adored him, as the repre- 
sentative of their god Ammon, who had appointed him to 
rule over them. He was obliged to live and govern 
accordiog to laws prescribed by the priests. When the 
oracle indicated that a change of rulers was necessary, the 
High Priest sent a messenger that the god commanded 
him to die, and that mortals must not seek to evade divine 
decrees. 

Whence did this powerful priesthood come? Many 
learned men maintain that they came from that part of 
Ethiopia said to be cm the banks of the Indus; that is, 
from Indus-Stan, which we call Hindostan. The points of 
resemblance between the opinions and customs of India 
and Egypt are too numerous and too obvious to be over- 
looked by any one who even glances at the subject Some 
scholars, with less probability on their side, maintain that 
Egypt is the oldest, and that Hindostan was settled by 
colonies from thence. One thing is certain and undisputed, 
namely, that a very ancient and very intimate relation 
existed between the two countriea Meroe, by its location, 
was the centre of a great caravan trade known to have 
been carried on in very early ages, between India and 
Egypt and Arabia. It has been already stated that the 
Pouranas of Hindostan contain records of two remarkable 
emigrations from that country to Egypt, at a very remote 
period. The first were the "Yadavas, or sacred race," 
who fled from the oppressions of Cansa, the same tyrant 
who caused so many diildren to be sUughtered when he 
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was seeking the life of Crishna. The date they assign to 
this event agrees very well with the date which traditioD 
ascribes to the first settlement at Mero@; and the Yadavas 
are conspicuous in the history of Oishna. The other emi- 
gration recorded in the Pouranas is that of powerful tribes^ 
called Pali, or Shepherds, who governed firom Indus to 
Ganges, and enlarged their empire by conquests in Misra- 
stahn [their word for the Land of Egypt], where one of 
their princes became so wealthy that '^he raised three 
mountains, one of gold, one of silver, and one of gems.** 
This is supposed by some to describe the three great 
Pyramids, at Memphis, one of which was originally 
overlaid with white marble, another with yellow 
marble, and the third with spotted marble, of fine grain, 
susceptible of exquisite polish. Many scholars consider 
the Pali identical with the powerful tribes of Asiatic 
Ethiopians, described by Herodotus, and supposed to dwell 
on the banks of the Indus. Others conjecture they were 
Assyrians, or Phceniciana Manetho, who was High Priest 
at Heliopolis in Egypt, about three hundred and four years 
before the Christian era, wrote a history of Egypt from the 
earliest times, in the Greek language. He professed to 
have taken it from inscriptions engraved by Thoth, or 
Hermes, on stone pillars, in the sacred characters. These 
he declares were afterward written in books, and laid up 
in the inmost recesses of the temples, to which he, of course, 
had access. A few fragments of Manetho's History have 
been handed down to us. In these it is stated that Egypt 
was overrun "by a race of Shepherds from the Elast," in 
the reign of their king Timaeus ; which some computitions 
place four thousand two hundred and sixty years ago, and 
others much earlier. He informs us that some said these 
invaders were Arabians. 

Among the proofs of a very intimate connection, in some 
way, between India and Egypt, the following may be men- 
tioned. In both countries there was a powerful hereditary 
priesthood, who had exclusive possession of the Sacred 
Books, and of all the learning extant in their time; con* 
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seqitently, they were the only judges, physicians, and 
astronomers. In both countries, the religion of the priests 
was carefully kept secret from the people ; and the conse- 
quence was that the most grotesque and monstrous forms 
appeared on the surface of society, while high spiritual 
all^ories and profound metaphysical inquiries were con- 
cealed behind the veil. Both countries were originally 
governed by priests, «nd afterward kings were chosen fix)m 
the warrior caste, but were regulated and controlled by the 
priests. In both countries society was divided into castes, 
of which the sacerdotal was the highest In both, the 
priests married, but there was no female priesthood. Both 
had a language for sacred purposes, which was different 
firom the vernacular tongue. Both believed that bathing 
in holy rivers, or being drowned in them, would confer 
peculiar sanctity. Both believed there was an immense 
reservoir of waters above the firmament, whence those 
rivers flowed. Both believed in a fifth element above our 
atmosphere, called ether, which the gods breathed, as 
mortals breathe air. In both places, priests taught to the 
higher castes that all souls emanated from One Universal 
Soul, in successive gradations. Both taught that there 
were ascending spheres of existence above this earth. Both 
taught the transmigration of human souls into animals. 
The same animals were considered sacred in both places. 
There was similarity in their religious festivals and pro- 
cessions, especially in the custom of carrying their sacred 
images from one temple to another, in great four-wheeled 
cars. The architecture of ancient Egypt bore a striking 
resemblance to that of India. Both suggested the idea of 
grottoes or caverns, and were characterized by the same 
style of ornaments. The pyramid was a form prescribed 
for sacred buildings in both countries, therefore a truncated 
pyramid generally formed the main entrance to the temples. 
There was always a sanctuary into which none but the 
priests entered, and the outer courts were for the people. 
Both decorated their temples with flags on festival occasions. 
Both made similigr offerings to the gods. The trial of 
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departed souls bj the Judge of the Dead is sculptiired oo 
Huidoo and Egyptian walls, and ihey are so similar thai 
one might be mistaken for the otber. Their astranomical 
systems were alike. They represented the signs of the 
jBodiac by the same emblems, consecrated a day to each of 
the seven planets successively, and made the same calcula- 
tions concerning alternate destructions and reproductions 
of this world. It is said by the learned, that the Egyptian 
language bears very few and slight analogies to the Sanscrit ; 
and no traces of the hieroglyphic writing have yet been 
discovered in India. But Bruce, the traveller, says that the 
language spoken at Masuah, not &r from Mero^ is substan- 
tially Sanscrit Many places mentioned by Mungo Park, in 
his Second Journey to Africa, have Sanscrit names, which 
are actually current in India at the present day. The Nile 
was formerly designated by a Sanscrit word, signifying 
dark blue ; and the same name was anciently given to the 
river Indus. Alexander the Great thought he had dis- 
covered the source of the Nile in India. He was probably 
misled by the coincidence of names, and the crocodiles and 
lotus-blossoms, which abounded in both rivers. Blmnen- 
bach, the celebrated naturalist, had in his posaessioD the 
skull of an Egyptian mummy, and of a Hindoo; and he 
said they bore a more striking resemblance to each other 
than any other two skulls in his collection. Paintings on 
the walls convey the same idea of similarity in their peiscMis. 
In both places, the higher castes are represented with a 
lighter and brighter colour than the lower, who are more 
darkened by exposure to sun and wind. Denon says the 
pictures of couches, chairs, and other articles in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, obviously indicate that they were made 
of a species of wood brought from India. 

If the Egyptians still existed as a nation, and had pre- 
served their old customs and Sacred Books, as the Hindoos 
have done, it would doubtless be easy to find many more 
resemblances. But Egypt has passed away from the fSskce 
of the earth, and only by persevering industry has learning 
b§en able to trace a few of her footsteps. What we kno^ 
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cf her UMoiy and opinioDS is mainly derived ficom the 
teBtunony of wise and illustrious men, who were drawn 
tfaidier by her renown for knowledge in arts, fidenoes, and 
leligioiis mysteries. Abraham is supposed to have lived 
nearly ibnr thousand years ago. That Egypt was already 
fiunous in his time is testified by Josephus, historian of the 
Jews, who informs us that Abraham went down thither, 
to become an auditor of the priests, and compare their 
religious ideas ¥rith his own. 

Herodotus, the oldest Greek historian, visited Egypt 
about four hundred and forty-eight years before Christ, to 
collect materials from the priests, who were celebrated fi»r 
liaving carefolly preserved the records of past ages. His 
history has come down safely to the present time. 

In less than a hundred years after, Plato, the most cele- 
brated of the Greek philosophers, was drawn to Egypt by 
the renown of priesfly schools at Heliopolis, and resided 
there several years. Many of his writings are preserved, 
and they contain fi^uent allusions to the Egyptians. 

Strabo, author of a Greek geographical work, describing 
the manners and customs of different nations, went to 
Egypt about fifty years after the Christian era. Heliopolis, 
edipsed by the new city of Alexandria, was then going to 
decay, and the priests were no longer among the most 
learned of their age ; but they talked of departed glory, 
and pointed out to him their once famous schools, and 
the house where Plato had resided. This book is also 
extant 

The ancient Egyptian priests claimed immense antiquity 
for their country. They told Herodotus that Egypt was 
originally governed by gods ; of whom there first reigned 
a series of eight, then a series of twelve, then a series of 
twelve more; that these rulers had uniformly one Superior 
among them ; and the last of them were Osiris and his son 
Horus. By this government of gods it is naturally sup- 
posed they meant successive orders of priests, each with a 
Sovereign Pontiff, bearing th4 name of the deity to whose 
service he was devoted, and by whose oracular directions 
Vol. L— 13 a 
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beyond dispute by sculptures and hieroglypliic writing, oat 
into the solid rock of ancient temples, tombs, and palaoesL 
The dry climate and sandy soil were £Eivourable to their 
preservation. There was no firost to heave them, no rainy 
season to corrode the durable material. For centuries after 
this wonderful people had passed away, their gigantio 
memorials stood in the solitude of waste places, seldom 
seen by the eye of man. The marvellous accoxmts of 
travellers at last attracted general attention toward them, 
and within the last half century, France and England have 
devoted much money and learning to the careful investiga- 
tion of these stupendous monuments. The task was attended 
with difficulties apparently insurmountable ; for the secret 
of hieroglyphic writing had been lost for ages, and no man 
oould reveal it But when the French army were digging 
the foundations of a fort, at Bosetta, in Egypt, they found 
a large block of stone containing an inscription in three 
different characters; one in Greek, one in the common 
Egyptian writing, and one in the sacred characters used 
only by the priests. Underneath them all, it was recorded 
that the same inscription had been ordered to be engraved 
in three forms. The Greek language was £Euniliar to 
scholars, and a clue to the other unknown characters was 
thus obtained. But the stone was much mutilated, and 
though several names remained in the Greek portion, un- 
fortunately only that of Ptolemy remained in hieroglyphics. 
The base of an obelisk, with an inscription in Greek and 
in hieroglyphics, was afterward discovered at Philoe. The 
names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra in hieroglyphics were 
well preserved, and the letters common to both were 
written in the same manner; they were therefore con- 
cluded to be signs of sound, which we call letters. This 
fieeble ray of light was applied by learned men of different 
nations, with inconceivable perseverance and ingenuity. 
One afler another added something to the stock of knowl- 
edge, until at last an available system was formed. The 
Coptic language is a relic of the old vernacular tongue of 
£)gypt^ and various writings were preserved in it. K. 
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Cliaaxrcllicc. an acii% Frenchman, had stadied it almost 
irrni bo jiiccd. and was rhns enabled to bring another ray 
cf Iffjii: zc zhe investi^racon of hieroglyphics. He dis- 
vxjv^^rfd :iiac rhe alphabet -irontfisted of images of external 
cbjecte. azd rt^rresecred lie 5rst letter of that object's name 
in the ccnimca E^rrciaz Ian;rxiage : as if in English we 
shoali 2iake a iog 5.T D. a jat S?r C and a serpent for S. 
3f anv and ^a: Ji^culries r»^mained- One of the most 
ttrrublescEie was :ae >nistcci of omitting rowels in hiero- 
glvrhlcs. azd wrlti^ir cclv the consonants. Without 
actemrdz^ to ^.Te a detailed account of the numerous 
cbstacIeSb it is suficiens :o say that by great learning, 
labccr. azd radence. 5evi?ral inscriptions on the ancient 
moc*inec3 have been sacsfiictorly deciphered. 

On a sione tablot discovered at Karnak are enCTaved 
the zar^cs of a suL'cessive series of sixty-one kings. We 
surrose :h.i: M:ses livedabc.it three thousand four hun- 
dred .u'.-.l rortT.ni-e years a^-*; and :he latest of these 
ki:ip? 'A-us prior :o rbj i.ire we assi-jn to Moses. 

Sevi:ril az'::-:::: authors agree in testift-ir.g that Menei, 
ccnnoEily ^ral'.ed Mencs, was the drst king: and their 
stuitezion: h.L? been ooiinrme^-l by engravings on monu- 
mer.:s. ar.-.l Trri::r.j:s on papvr,'»s. Menei is an abbreviation 
of A:::ur.-o:. <:^".:r.-:r.g "ho who walks with Amun :"^ by 
which bis v.v:o:"voraries understood "he who walks with 
God." Av.vor.i:v.g :o MarirL'-rho's list of kin^, he reigned 
seven thc'.:<ii:vi ?ev.:- hur.dred and sixteen years ago. 
The stare: v.c-uts or' that o'.o. bistori.an conoeming manv of 
the later k::v:r«, thouj:;: long doubted, have of late vears 
been re:uAriv:ib'.y o^^rrvb^^rate^.! by the nx»cumeuts: but his 
u?stirnony with re^.ird to M:nes is rejected. Josophus savs 
this iuioiout kirvj 'ivod more tb.aii one thousand throe hun- 
dred years bt-:ore Solonior.. who was bom one thousand 
thirty-three years before Cluist. Some modem scholars 
carry the date of Mouos as rar back as two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety year? before our era : others bring it 
as near to it as two thousand two hundred yearsL The 
learned on this subject suppose two thousand seren him- 
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dred and fifty yeais before Christ to be a near approximar 
tion to the tmtii. 

The Italian Marqnis Spineto, who carefully investigated 
this subject^ says: "The first period of Egyptian history 
b^ins with the establishment of their government, and 
comprehends the time from Misndm to Menea, duriDg 
which all religious and political authority was in the 
hands of the priesthood, who laid the first foundation of 
the future power of Egypt, foxmding and embellishing the 
great dtj of Thebes, building magnificent temples, and 
instituting the Mjrsteries of Isis." 

The ancient religion of Egypt, like that of Hindostan, 
was founded on astronomy, and eminently metaphysical 
in its character. In common with other oriental nationS| 
they supposed the origin of the world was from a dark 
chaos. Soul existed from eternity, and by its action upon 
Matter, chaos was brought into form, and out of darkness 
beamed forth light The fiery particles ascended and 
formed the firmament of luminaries ; the heavier portions 
descended, and formed earth and sea, whence animals and 
plants proceeded. From the Eternal Soul were evolved 
successive emanations of Spiritual Intelligences, more or 
less elevated in character and office, according to* their 
nearness or remoteness from the Central Source. 

The Source of Being was never represented by any 
painting or sculpture. Those who understood the religion 
of Egypt, considered the deities mere emblematical repre- 
sentations of his various attributes. The first emanation 
from him was Amun, whom Greeks called Jupiter Am- 
mon. He was supposed to dwell in a radiant upper 
sphere, fiur above the subordinate deitie& He is described 
as ''The Male Origin of all things;" "The Spirit of the 
Supreme, moving on the fisice of the waters;" "The Spirit 
who animates and perpetuates the world, by mixing him- 
self with all its parts;" "He who brings to light hidden 
things;" "Lord of the Three Begions;" "The King of 
Gods." His image was always painted dark blue, and 
represented with a Barn's head and horns ; probably with 
Vol. I.— 18* 
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00006 leferenoe to the oonslellatioii, whiob bears that name; 
therefore a ram's head became a sacred amulet, worn by 
the devont as a protection against eril. As Gieatiye Wis- 
dom, he was named Amnn-Cneph. As the InteDectaal, 
or Spiritual San, he was called Amnn-Ba. His wcH^hip 
was universal, but he was peculiarly the presiding deity 
of Thebes, which was founded by a colony from Meroe. 

Tradition declared that the Ethiopians were his first 
worshippers ; and it is supposed that Homer's l^;end con- 
cerning Jupiter's yisit to '* the blameless men," had refer- 
ence to an annual procession of die priests of Jupiter 
Ammon at Thebes, up the Nile to some place consecrated 
by the worship their ancestors had ofl^ed. The image 
of the god was probably carried on a great car, according 
to Hindoo custom. 

Phtha, belonging to the higher class of gods, was called 
the son of Amun Cneph, and said to have proceeded fiom 
an e^ formed by him. To Phtha was attributed the 
invention of science, by which the laws of nature were 
arranged. He was considered the founder of the dynasties 
of Egypt: therefore kings often took the title "Beloved 
of Phtha." In the royal city oi Memphis, which was 
consecrated to him, he had a magnificent temple, splen- 
didly adorned, where the grand ceremony of the inaugu- 
ration of Egyptian kings was performed with great pomp. 

Of all Egyptian deities, Osiris is the name most &miliar 
to modem ears. He was formerly supposed to be a mere 
representation of the visible sun ; but increasing knowl- 
edge on the subject proves that he embodied a more com- 
prehensive idea. It has been already shown how the 
Hindoo mind deified the active and passive powers of 
generation. The same tendency was manifested in Egypt. 
Osiris did not represent this power in any one department 
of nature. Ho appears to have been, like Siva in his 
genial capacity, The Fructifying Power of the Universe. 
The emblems of the sun were sacred to him, and astro- 
nomical ceremonies of worship typified him as the sun, to 
whose rays the earth owes her fruitfulness. His worsiiip 
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was miDgled with that of the god of their holy river, 
named Nilus ; and the sculptures often represent him as 
sprinkling manure on the earth, because to his pervad- 
ing warmth the river, at its annual overflow, owes its 
fertilizing power. Because plants cannot germinate with- 
out water, vases full of it were carried at the head of 
processions in honour of Osiris, and his votaries refrained 
from destroying or polluting any spring. This reverence 
for the production of Life introduced into his worship the 
sexual emblem so common in Ilindostan. A colossal 
image of this kind was presented to his temple in Alex- 
andria, by king Ptolemy Philadelphus. Crowned with 
gold, and surmounted by a golden star, it was carried in a 
splendid chariot in the midst of religious processions. A 
Serpent, the emblem of Immortality, always accompanies 
the image of Osiris. The Hawk was considered a bird of 
the Sun, and was therefore sacred to him ; and his body 
was often represented with the head of a hawk. The 
emblem which signified his name was the orb of the sun 
on the head of a hawk. This formed the winged globe, 
so conspicuous in Egyptian architecture. 

Osiris was called " the oldest son of Time, and cousin 
of the Day." Being a general representative of the Gen- 
erating Principle, whether existing in sunshine, water, or 
the production of animal life, there was a mingling of 
ceremonies and emblems in his worship, which has greatly 
puzzled those who seek to understand the mythology of 
Egypt To increase the difl&culty, he is often represented 
as a beneficent ruler on earth, at whose birth it was said 
a loud voice proclaimed, " The Lord of the World is bom 1" 
He taught men how to prepare corn and cultivate grapes, 
and went forth to carry arts and agriculture to other 
nations, leaving his wife Isis to govern in his absence. On 
his return, his brother Typho, by a successful stratagem, 
shut him up in a chest and threw him into the sea. Isis 
wandered about in mourning garments, seeking for the 
body, which she at last found ; but Typho discovered it, 
and tore it into fourteen pieces. Isis gathered the fragments 
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and gave them burial. Osiris, haying thus performed his 
benevolent mission on earth, descended into Amenti, the 
Begion of the Dead, and having passed through its stages, 
ascended to a higher life, where he remained to dispense 
blessings to the world, in answer to their prayers in his 
name, and finally to overcome the Evil Principle, that had 
destroyed him. Henceforth, one of his principal offices 
was to judge the dead, and rule over that heavenly region 
where souls of good men were admitted to eternal felicity. 
It is not easy to determine whether this account is an alle- 
gory, containing some hidden meaning, or whether it 
indicates a belief in the incarnation of Osiris. 

He was universally worshipped, but peculiarly at Philoe, 
where be was supposed to be buried. At stated seasons, 
the priests went in solemn procession and crowned his 
tomb with flowers. So sacred was the island, that no one 
was permitted to approach it without express permission 
from the priests. Here were celebrated the G-reat Mys- 
teries of Osiris, carefully guarded from all eyes and ears, 
save of those who had been initiated by severe probation. 
In a ruined temple at Philoe is a chamber, on the walls of 
which the mysterious life of Osiris is represented in a 
succession of sculptures. Twenty-eight Lotus plants indi- 
cate the number of years he was supposed to have lived 
on earth. His passage from this life is shown by the at- 
tendance of deities and genii, that presided over funerals. 
He is then represented with a crook in one hand, and a 
flagellum, or whip, in the other, as Judge of the Dead : 
the office which he held ever after his ascension to a higher 
life. ChampoUion says the double destiny of the soul was 
symbolized by the march of the sun through the upper 
and lower hemisphere. This might be an additional reason 
why Osiris, as Judge of Souls and Lord of the Heavenly 
Region, where they received reward, should have the em- 
blems and worship of the sun. On the walls of ruins in 
various places occur representations of the dead at their 
last ordeal. Osiris, seated on his throne, accompanied by 
Isis, receives a tablet on which the god Thoth has recorded 
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the actions of the deceased, after they have been weighed 
in the balance of Thmei, goddess of Trnth. Horns, al- 
ways represented as a child, is sometimes seated on a 
Lotos before the throne, sometimes on the crook of Osiris. 
He was the symbol of resuscitation, or new birth ; and was 
placed there to express the Egyptian idea that nothing is 
ever annihilated ; that to die was only to pass into a new 
form. As Judge of the Dead, who assigned to souls new 
bodies, celestial or terrestrial, Osiris was the dispenser of 
Immortal Life, and this was probably the reason why a 
Serpent was always one of his appendages. 

Though he belonged to the third series of gods, he was 
more revered than even the eight highest deities. Amun 
Ba is represented in the sculptures as making offerings to 
him. It was deemed irreverent to utter his name. He- 
rodotus mentions him as *' one whose name I am not at 
liberty to disclose." The most sacred form of oath was, 
" I swear by him who was buried at Philoe." This pecu- 
liar sacredness appears to indicate that he was the only 
god in their mythology represented as incarnated in a 
human form, and dwelling among men. Every human 
Boul was considered as an emanation from the Divine Soul, 
and eternally a portion of it. But that was quite different 
from the idea of a Deity voluntarily descending from blest 
abodes, performing a benevolent mission among men, suf- 
fering death, and rising again to the higher regions, thence 
to dispense blessings on his &ithful worshippers. This 
history of the incarnation was one of the most important 
of their religious mysteries; and so carefully was it 
guarded by the priests, that little can now be learned of 
its purport. It may be that some wise and beneficent 
ruler, perhaps a High Priest of Osiris, was believed to be 
the Deity himself descended on earth for the benefit of 
mankind, as Hindoos believed concerning their princes 
Bama and Crishna Wilkinson, in his valuable work on 
the Ancient Egyptians, pronounces the whole story purely 
allegorical. Herodotus says that when the priests of 
Amtin showed him the three hundred and forty-one 
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stataes, they assured him that eveiy one of them was m 
man and the son of a man; and "they asserted thjit 
during all that time no Deity had appeared in a human 
form ; but they did 720^ say the same of the time anterior 
to that aooouDt, or that of the kings who reigned after> 
ward." 

The worship of Osiris must have been of extremely 
ancient date ; for he is represented as Judge of the Dead, 
in sculptures ootemporary with the building of the Pyra- 
mids, oenturies before Abraham was bom. Among the 
many hieroglyphic titles which accompany his figure in 
those sculptures, and in many other places on the walls 
of temples and tombs, are " Lord of Life," " The Eternal 
Ruler," "Manifester of Good," "BeTealer of Truth," 
" Full of Goodness and Truth." 

Ba, the son of Phtha, represented the visible Sun, and 
presided over the physical universe. Heliopolis, which 
means the City of the Sun, was consecrated to him. His 
worship was performed there with great splendour, and his 
priests were renowned for learning. 

The Moon was a masculine deity in Egypt, as in Hin- 
dostan. Thoth, whom Greeks call Hermes, is supposed to 
have represented its beneficent qualities. He also presided 
over learning, was supposed to impart all mental giftaii and 
to be the medium of communication between gods and 
human beings. He is represented as the secretary of 
Osiris, standing before him with a pen or stylos, in his 
hand, writing on a tablet To him are attributed the 
invention of the alphabet, astronomy, arithmetic, music, 
dancing, writing, and laws. 

Instead of one deity who alternately destroyed and 
reproduced, like the Hindoo Siva, Egyptians represented 
the Destroyer as twin brother with Osiris, and named 
him Tvpho. He was god of Darkness and E^ipae. All 
bad influences were attributed to him, such as droogfat, 
disease, deluge, and conflagration. The sea was oonsideied 
under his dominion, on account of its being such a dan- 
gerous and destructive element He is r pp reeented in the 
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sculptures as a frightful monster, with the ravaging hip- 
popotamus for a symbol. 

Among the goddesses, the highest was Neith, who 
reigned inseparably with Amun in the upper sphere. She 
was called " Mother of the Gods ;" " Mother of the Sun." 
She was the feminine origin of all things, as Amun was 
the male origin. She presided over wisdom, philosophy, 
military tactics, and the moral attributes of the mind. Her 
symbol was a vulture, by which the Egyptians, for some 
unknown reason, represented maternity. She held the 
same rank at Sais that Amun did at Thebes. Her temples 
there are said to have exceeded in colossal grandeur any- 
tfiing ever before seen. On one of these was the celebrated 
inscription thus deciphered by ChampoUion: "I am all 
that has been, all that is, and all that will be. No mortal 
has ever raised the veil that conceals me. My ofi&pring is 
the Sun." 

Lsis, supposed to be the same as the Hindoo Isa or Isi, 
was universally worshipped, and held in peculiar reverence, 
though she belonged to the inferior series of deities. She 
was the daughter of Time, twin sister and wife of Osiris, 
with whom she is everywhere inseparably united. It was 
formerly supposed she signified the Moon ; but her office, 
like that of Osiris, was much more extensive than the 
benefits of any one luminary. She was the universal Pas- 
sive Principle of Generation, as he was the Active Principle. 
She was the recipient, or mould, of the Life he imparted. 
To her was ascribed the form of all good in the universe, 
as to Osiris was ascribed the soul of all good. She was 
Natuiei the fruitful mother and nurse, containing within 
hezself germs of the reproduction of all forms of life. Hence 
her symbol was the egg. Both she and Osiris are frequently 
xqiresented holding the Egyptian Cross, Emblem of Life. 
This universal bene&ctress is said to have had ten thousand 
tifles ; the most common was the Potent Mother Goddess. 
She presided over agriculture, and men no longer butchered 
each other after she had revealed to them the valuable 
qnaliliflB of wheat and barley, which had till then grown 
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wild ; therefore they presented to her the first sheayes of 
their harvests as an offering. The dew that refieshed the 
earth was venerated as the tears of Ibib, in memoij of her 
lost Osiris. A ship was carried in the celebration of her 
festivals; perhaps to indicate that her worship was im* 
ported into Egypt As goddess of health, she was believed 
to heal human diseases. Many medicines continued to be 
called by her name, even as late as the time of Galen, a 
&mous Greek physician, who lived a hundred and thirty- 
one years after Christ She was particularly worshipped 
at Memphis, where her Mysteries were celebrated with 
much pomp and ceremony. The festival continued eight 
days, during which some of her votaries scourged them- 
selves severely at her altars. The sculptures represent 
this favourite goddess in a great variety of forms and 
offices. Sometimes she has a human head with horns, 
sometimes a cow's head. Sometimes she wears an Egyp- 
tian hood, sometimes she is crowned with Lotus blossoms ; 
often she is shrouded in a dark blue veil. She holds in 
her hand a staff like a crosier, or a Lotus stem, or the 
sacred musical instrument called sistrum. Sometimes she 
is nursing her infant Horns, son of Osiris ; sometimes she 
has the babe seated on her knee, receiving worship from 
those around her, with a guardian hawk over her head, 
encircled by radii of water-plants. This holy family of 
Egypt seems to have been a favourite subject with those 
old artists. Sometimes they represent Isis protecting the 
body of Osiris with her outstretched wings. She is always 
by his side in Amenti, where he presides as Judge of the 
Dead. She reigned with him while he was on earth, and 
when slie died, they believed her soul was transferred to 
Sirius, which they call Sothis. Divine honours were paid 
to this resplendent star, which was consecrated to Isis, and 
deemed the Birth Star of our world. At the season when 
it rose before the sun, and could therefore be visible in its 
own light, commenced the inundation of the Nile, which 
spread fertility all over the land. One of the titles of Lds 
was, " She who rises in the Dog Star." Prayers addressed 
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to ber were beliered to have great efficacy. Plutaroh 
leUles dial Qarmathone^ Queen of Egypt, having lost her 
son, prayed fervently to Isis, at whose intercession Osiris 
desoended to the region of departed souls, and restored the 
prince to life. 

Egyptians believed in a host of subordinate deities, with 
attendant genii in each department The twelve months 
were governed by the Spirits of the twelve signs of the 
zodiao. Each day was under the guardianship of the 
planet to which it was consecrated. The stars were ani- 
mated with Souls, supposed to take an active interest in 
the aflEEurs of this world. In hieroglyphic writing, a Star 
dgnifies a Ministering Spirit. Canopus, Ood of Waters, 
was an object of grateful worship ; so was old Nilus, the 
deity of their fertilizing river, who was always represented 
by a black image. Kham, with the goddess Ranno, pre- 
sided over the fruitfulness of Gardens and Vineyards. Her 
symbol was a small serpent, which they, as well as the 
Hindoos, supposed to protect such places. Anouk^, guar- 
dian of purity and household ties, is represented with a 
Lotus in one hand, and the Emblem of Life in the other. 
Every human being had an attendant Spirit, from birth to 
death. Beneficent Spirits preserved health ; evil ones en- 
tered into men, and produced fits and other diseases. Air, 
earth, water, stones, plants, and animals, were all supposed 
to be under the influence of genii, good or bad. 

Beverence for the mystery of organized life led to the 
recognition of a masculine and feminine principle in all 
things, spiritual or material. Every elemental force was 
divided into two, the parents of other forces. The active 
wind was masculine, the passive mist, or inert atmosphere, 
was feminine. Bocks were masculine, the productive earth 
feminine. The presiding deity of every district was repre- 
sented as a Triad, or Trinity. At Thebes, it was Amun, 
the creative Wisdom ; Neith, the spiritual Mother ; and a 
third, supposed to represent the Universe. At Philoe, it 
was Osirisi the Generating Cause ; Isis, the Receptive 
Mould ; and Horus^ the result The sexual emblems 
Vol. I.— 14 
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everywhere conspicuous in the sculptniOB of their templeB 
would seem impure in description, but no dean and 
thoughtful mind could so regard them while witnessing 
the obvious simplicity and solemnity with which the sub- 
ject is treated. 

Concerning future states of existence, they held views 
very similar to those taught by the Bramins. The human 
soul was regarded as an emanation from the Universal 
Soul, and a portion of him. It had fallen from a state of 
purity and bliss, and was sent into this world for expiation. 
Eventually, it would be absorbed in the Eternal Source, 
after many transmigrations through a great variety of 
forms. Herodotus says, " The Egyptians are the first of 
mankind who asserted that the soul of man is immortal. 
When the body perishes, they believe it enters the form 
of a newly-born animal ; but when it has passed through 
all animals of the earth, water, and air, it again returns to 
a human body. They affirm that this series of transmi- 
grations is completed in three thousand years." 

The expression of Herodotus seems to imply return to a 
new human body. But it is generally supposed that they 
expected the soul would come back, at the end of that 
period, to the same body it formerly inhabited ; and there 
seems no other way of accounting for the great care and 
expense bestowed on embalming the dead, the size and 
magnificence of the tombs built for their reception, and 
the numerous convenient and valuable articles usually 
deposited therein. 

Diodorus Siculus says: "The Egyptians consider this 
life as of very trifling consequence, and they therefore 
value in proportion a quiet repose after death. This leads 
them to consider the habitations of the living as mere lodg- 
ings, in which as travellers they put up for a short time; 
while they call the sepulchres of the dead everlasting 
dwellings, because the dead continue in the grave such an 
immeasurable length of time. They therefore pay but little 
attention to the building of their houses, but bestow cost 
and care, scarcely credible, upon their sepulchres.*^ 
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Before a funeral, a tribunal of forty members was assem- 
bled to inquire into the character of the deceased, and decide 
whether he was worthy of burial. Every one was free to 
appear as accuser, but felse charges were severely punished. 
If the departed one was adjudged worthy of sepulture, 
deities were invoked to receive him among the just, and 
with many solemn ceremonies he was consigned to the 
tomb. 

All the dead, both men and women, were spoken of as 
Osiriana; by which they intended to signify "gone to 
Osiria" Their belief in One Supreme Being, and the im- 
mortality of the soul, must have been very ancient; for 
on a monument, which dates ages before Abraham, is found 
this epitaph : " May thy soul attain to the Creator of all 
mankind." Sculptures and paintings in these grand re- 
ceptacles of the dead, as translated by ChampoUion, repre- 
sent the deceased ushered into the world of spirits by 
funeral deities, who announce, **A soul arrived in 
Amenti I" Forty two Assessors of the Dead presided over 
the forty-two sins to which Egyptians believed human 
beings were subject. Each of these assessors in turn 
question the spirit that has just parted from its body: 
" Have you blasphemed ? Have you stolen sacred property ? 
•Have you lied? Have you been licentious? Have you 
shaken your head at the words of truth ?" (meaning, "Have 
you been sceptical ?") Thoth produces the Book of Life, 
on which he has recorded the moral life of this soul. The 
symbols of his actions are put in scales of Thmci, Goddess 
of Truth and Justice, " who weighs hearts in the balance ; 
no sinner escapes her." These records are presented to 
Osiris the Judge, and if they are favourable, he raises his 
sceptre as a signal to pass into the abodes of the blest 
Little is now known concerning the nature of the happiness 
supposed to be in those regions. It is mentioned that 
Odris ordered the names of some souls to be written on 
the Tree of Life, the fruit of which made those who ate it 
to become as gods. Bather more is known concerning the 
nature and degrees of punishment They believed there 
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were ihxee sones for the leddenoe of wok. The lowest 
was this earth, a zone of trial; the second was the isone of 
the air, perpetually convulsed by winds and stonnSy a place 
of temporary punishment; the third and highest was an 
ethereal zone of rest and peace. In several of the sculptores 
there are indications of punishment by transmigration into 
inferior forms. Spineto speaks of one, where, on a flight 
of steps, which formed a communication between Amenti 
and the world, the deceased was represented in the form 
of a dog, with his tail between his legs, striving to escape 
from the god Anubis, who was driving him back to this 
world. Harriet Martineau thus describes another which 
she examined : '' A hopeless-looking pig, with a hrisding 
back, was in a boat, the stem of which was toward the 
heavenly regions. Two monkeys were with it^ one at the 
bow, the other whipping or driving the pig. This was a 
wicked soul sent back to earth imder the conduct of the 
agents of Thoth. The busy and gleeful look of the monkeys, 
and the humbled aspect of the pig were powerfully given. 
This was the lowest state of the punished soul ; but it would 
have to pass through some very mournful ones, and for a 
very long time ; to be probably a wol^ scorpion, kite, or 
some other odious creature, in weary succession." 

In some of these monuments, the deceased is represented 
with a chain round his neck, led by a procession of Spirits, 
each with a star over his head. Progressive states of the 
soul, afler it leaves this lower zone, are indicated by a 
series of twelve small apartments, the entrance of each 
guarded by a Serpent, with his name over him, and the 
inscription, " He dwells above this great door, and opens 
it to the God Sun." According to Champollion, one series 
of these abodes bear this inscription : " These hostile souls 
see not our god when he casts the rays from his disk ; they 
no longer dwell in the terrestrial world ; and they hear not 
the voice of the great god, when he traverses their zone&" 
Over another series is written : " These have found grace 
in the eyes of the Great God. They dwell in the abodes 
of glory ; those in which the heavenly life is led. The 
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bodies wUch they have abandoned will repose forever in 
their tombs, while they will enjoy the presence of the 
Supreme God." 

Egyptians considered their own country as peculiarly 
privil^ed, and set apart from others. They called it ''The 
Pure Land f " Region of Justice and Truth." They were 
extremely courteous to foreigners in all things unconnected 
with religious scruples ; but they considered it unclean to 
eat or drink with them. They were more partial to the 
Oredans than any other nation, but they deemed it pollu- 
tion to kiss a Qreek, or touch the knife with which he ate 
his food, or to use any of his cooking utensils; because 
Greeks were accustomed to eat the beef of cows, the most 
sacred of all animals in Egypt. It is recorded in the 
Hebrew Scriptures that when the brethren of Joseph were 
invited to eat, '' they set on for him by himself, and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves; because 
the Egyptians may not eat bread with the Hebrews ; for 
that is an abomination unto them." Though Joseph was 
so high in favour with Pharaoh, he was excluded by the 
same custom which now prevents wealthy Hindoos from 
dining at the same table with their British governors. 

The idea of successive grades of emanations from the 
Deity introduced a distinction of castes into Egypt, as it 
did in Hindostan. Priests and kings were believed to have 
emanated before labourers, who, on account of being further 
removed from the Divine Source of Being, were supposed 
to have received a smaller and more attenuated influence 
of his Pure Spirit. Priests, warriors, and labourers con- 
stituted the principal castes ; but the latter were subdivided 
into various classes. Fishermen, and those who tended 
herds and flocks, were among the lowest The caste of 
swine-herds was the most despised, and their situation seems 
to have been similar to the wretched Pariahs of Hindostan. 
They were not allowed to enter the temples, to come in 
contact with the priests, or to hold any communication with 
the higher castes. They were obliged to live in places set 
apart for ihem, and it was pollution to touch any vessel 
Vol. I.-.14* 
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they had used. Egyptians supposed diat Evil Spirits, and 
the souls of impure men, entered into swine, which they 
regarded as the most unclean of all animals. The higher 
castes had great horror of tasting the flesh, and if they hap- 
pened to touch the creatures, even by accident, they went 
through religious purifications to cleanse themselves firom 
pollution. They were, however, necessary ; for when they 
sowed their lands, soaked by inundation of the Nile, herds 
of swine were driven over the fields, to trample the seed 
into the earth. Because they thus assisted the Fructifying 
Principle, a hog was annually sacrified to Osiris in every 
house. The soul imprisoned in the pig, for punishment, 
expiated its sins by being sacrificed ; thus a debt of gratitude 
was paid to the animal. 

In addition to pride of caste, there were other reasons 
fi>r Egyptian prejudice against shepherds. Their policy 
was opposed to the nomadic life, which they knew was 
fatal to the progress of civilization ; therefore, the descend- 
ants of Jacob were xequired to settle in one territory, which 
would lead to the necessity of building towns. They had, 
moreover, a strong national animosity to wandering herds- 
men, in consequence of what they had suflFered by the ir- 
ruption of Pali, or Shepherds, from the East. The monarchs, 
who compelled them to toil in building the great pyramids, 
were of that odious race. Herodotus says they had such an 
extreme aversion to their memory, that they avoided men- 
tioning them, and called their pyramids by the name of a 
shepherd who fed his cattle in those places. Thus there was 
a threefold reason why Joseph should say, " Shepherds are 
an abomination unto the Egyptians." They made a dis- 
tinction in favour of their own herdsmen, who tended catUe 
connected with agricultural pursuits in their villagea Such 
men, though humble in rank, were not detested like tribes 
of roving shepherds. To a certain degree, they were cared 
for by the priests, who prescribed such food for them as 
they deemed suitable ; bread made of bran, fish, the flesh 
of some few animals, and barley-beer for drink. 

Circumcision, being closely connected with their ideas of 
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health and oleanlineos, was anotlier barrier between Egyp- 
tians and foreigners. It is said Pythagoras was obliged to 
conform to this custom before he could gain admission to their 
religious Mysteries, and that he nearly died in consequence. 
Herodotus says : " As this practice can be traced, both in 
Egypt and Ethiopia, to the remotest antiquity, it is not 
possible to say which first introduced it. The Phoenicians 
and the Syrians of Palestine acknowledge that they bor- 
rowed it from Egypt Male children, except in those 
places which have borrowed the custom from hence, are 
left as nature formed them." Sir J. G. Wilkinson says : 
'' That this custom was established long before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt is proved by the ancient monuments." 
The Egyptian states, like their Ethiopian ancestors at 
Mero^, were originally governed by priests only. Each 
district had a High Priest, who reigned in the name of 
some god, and had subordinate priests under him. The 
caste of warriors afterward raised themselves to the royal 
dignity, and Menes was the first king. But though the 
rulers were thenceforth firom the military caste, the priests 
kept them in almost complete dependence. They were 
not allowed to administer punishments according to their 
own will, or judgment, but in conformity to laws which 
the gods had prescribed through the medium of priests. 
They had constant supervision over affairs of the State and 
the army ; they made daily regulations concerning religious 
ceremonies to be performed by the royal household, and 
even concerning the food upon their tables. None but the 
Bons of High Priests were allowed to be in attendance 
upon the king's person. Before he could be anointed, he 
was required to enter the priesthood, and be initiated into 
their religious mysteries. He was called Phra, which sig- 
nifies of the Sun. In this manner was indicated the divine 
origin of government, and the universal and equal benefi- 
cence which ought to characterize it The hieroglyphic 
title of kings was '' Son of the Sun." Phra, which we call 
Pharaoh, was applied to all their monarchs as the title of 
Gsar 18 to the Emperor of Russia ; hence, it is often diffi- 
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ct;lt to ascertain whicli partictdar Pharaoh is meant on fhe 
monumental records. 

Not only was the priest caste generally hereditary, bnt 
also the priesthood of each particular deity ; and in each 
of these orders the High Priesthood descended lineally in 
some particular family. The son of a priest at Memphis 
could not become a member of the college of priests at 
Heliopolis, and a priest at Thebes could not join the sacer- 
dotal order at Memphis. This arose from the fact that 
each temple had large landed property attached to it^ to 
defray the expenses of religious service. The revenues 
were drawn by priests, and transmitted to their posterity 
as a perpetual inheritance. These extensive estates were 
let out to the subordinate castes, and the rents formed a 
treasury for the common use of the sacerdotal order be- 
longing to the temple. From this fund, priests and their 
families were supplied with free tables. In addition to 
this fixed income, there were the daily sacrifices and offer- 
ings of fruit and grain at the temples ; they also carried 
on many profitable branches of business, in consequence 
of being the only depositories of such knowledge as ex- 
isted. Herodotus says : " So many dishes were furnished 
daily of those kinds of meat which their laws allowed them 
to eat, and a certain quantity of wine ; for they had the 
privilege of enjoying that luxury, which was forbidden to 
the lower castes. Thus there was no need for thein to 
contribute anything from their private means toward their 
own support." The priestly families were in fact the high- 
est and wealthiest in the country, except the king. They 
were exempted from taxation, and it is said that one-third 
of the land of Egypt was allotted to them. When Joseph 
bought up the lands, it is recorded that he left the portion 
of the priests untouched. The places of interment be- 
longed to them, and as the use of them was paid for, they 
must have been sources of considerable emolument 

As the civil law was included in the Sacred Books, 
priests were the only judges. The Chief Judge, who was 
also High Priest, wore a golden chain on which was sua- 
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pended an image of Thmei, Gxxldess of Truth and Jiisticei 
graTen on a sapphire, and set round with precious stones 
of Tadous ooloura. He pronounced his decision by touch- 
ing the successful applicant with this figure. Several 
representations of these breast-plates are extant in Euro- 
pean museums, or to be seen on Egyptian monuments. 
Some of them contained two figures, an image of Ba, the 
Sun, and of Thmei; the signification being Light and 
Truth, or light and Justice. 

Priests were also the only physicians. They prescribed 
the articles of food to be used by each class of people ; 
and according to the testimony of Herodotus the Egyptians 
were remarkably healthy. Each part of the body was 
belieyed to be under the especial care of some particular 
deity, who must be invoked, with prescribed offerings and 
ceremonies, in case of disease. Invalids were carried to 
the temples, and it was supposed they would be cured, if 
the priest laid his hands on them, and recited appropriate 
prayers. They probably had some knowledge valuable 
for the preservation and restoration of health; for their 
medical schools became renowned. There are indications 
that some of their remedies were of a magnetic nature. 
Solon, who had been in Egypt, says, " Touching with the 
hands will immediately restore health." iE!schylus, the 
fiunous Qreek poet, makes one of his characters in the 
tragedy of Prometheus say, when speaking of the shores 
of the Nile, " There Jupiter Ammon will render you sane, 
stroking you with gentle hand, anS simply touching you." 
A high degree of cleanliness, both in person and clothing, 
was a distinguishing characteristic of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; habits which they doubtless owed to the instructions 
of their priests. 

As all the sciences were deemed direct revelations from 
the gods, a degree of sacredness was attached to knowl- 
edge, of which we in modem times can form no idea. 
Such learning as the priests had, manifested itself in results 
which seemed to the uninitiated like divination and magia 
Fexhaps they themaelves^ with the scanty information of 
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that time, and their reverential Egyptian tendenciefl, 
thought many things miraculons, which to as would 
appear very simple. Whether they were honest or not, 
in assuming to be supematurally gifted, the people most 
devoutly believed they had magical power to bring birds 
from the air at their bidding, to lure serpents from their 
hiding-places, to cast out Evil Spirits, and cure the dis- 
eases. They placed the utmost reliance on their interpre- 
tation of dreams, their predictions firom the aspect of the 
stars, and the prophecies they made from examining the 
entrails of victims sacrificed to the gods. 

There were many gradations of rank among the priest- 
hood. Those devoted to the service of the great gods 
were regarded with far more veneration than those who 
attended upon minor and local deities. Some were distin- 
guished above others by their vocation. There were 
bands of Musicians among them, trained to chant the 
hymns, to sing in chorus, to perform on harps, flutes, and 
a ringing instrument called the sistrum. The skilful 
among these were held in much honour. But the Prophets 
were the highest class of priests. On public occasions, 
they took precedence of all others, except the High Priests 
of the great temples. They made astronomy their pecu- 
liar study. They knew the figure of the earth, and how 
to calculate solar and lunar eclipses. From very ancient 
time, they had observed the order and movement of the 
stars, and recorded them with the utmost care. Bamses 
the Great, generally called Sesostris, is supposed to have 
reigned one thousand five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, about coeval with Moses, or a century later. In 
the tomb of this monarch was found a large massive circle 
of wrought gold, divided into three hundred and sixty- 
five degrees, and each division marked the rising and 
setting of the stars for each day. This fact proves how 
early they were advanced in astronomy. In their great 
theories of mutual dependance between all things in the 
universe was included a belief in some mysterious relation 
between the Spirits of the Stars and human souls; so that 
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tke destmy of mortals was regulated by the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. This was the origin of the fsEimous 
system of Astrology. From the conjunction of planets at 
the hour of birth, they prophesied what would be the 
temperament of an infant, what life he would live, and 
what death he woidd die. Diodorus, who wrote in the 
century preceding Christ, says, " They frequently foretell 
with the greatest accuracy what is about to happen to 
mankind ; showing the failure or abundance of crops, and 
the epidemic diseases about to befal men or cattle. Earth- 
quakes, deluges, rising of comets, and all those phenomena, 
Ae knowledge of which appears impossible to common 
comprehensions, they foresee by means of their long-con- 
tinued observations." Plato informs us that they believed 
this earth had been, and would be, subject to destruction 
by water and fire; and that the tradition of Phaeton's 
having borrowed the chariot of the sun, and set the world 
in flames, contained an historical fact in a fabulous form. 
The returns of such catastrophes were fixed by them 
according to the period of their Great Astronomical Year, 
when the sun, moon, and all the planets returned to the 
same sign in the zodiac whence they had started. This 
astronomical cycle included ages in its revolution. In its 
winter occurred a universal deluge, and in its summer, a 
conflagration of the world. After this destruction, they 
believed all things would be renewed, to pass through 
another succession of changes. 

In early times, priests lived with great simplicity. 
Sometimes they slept on the bare ground, sometimes on 
mats spread on firames of wicker-work, with a half cylinder 
of wood for a pillow. They married but one vrife, and she 
was often their sister, on account of the prevailing idea that 
such ntiarriages were fortunate. They ate very plain food 
in stated quantities. In very ancient times, the priests, 
including kings, used no wine; but in later times, a 
moderate portion, prescribed by law, was dealt to them. 
Their diet was strictly regulated, so careftd were they that 
"the body should sit light upon the souL" Peas, leeks, 
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garliO) onions, fish, and salt were forbidden. Pork was 
their abhorrence, and they had such an avendon to beana 
that they would not even touch them, or allow them to be 
sown in Egypt Their deanlinesB was extreme. They 
shaved their heads, and every three days shaved their 
whole bodies. They bathed two or three times a day, 
often in the night also ; and the most devout among them 
used water consecrated to the sacred bird Ibis. They wore 
garments of white linen, deeming it more eleanly than 
cloth made from the hair of animals. K they had occasion 
to wear a woollen doak or mantle, they put it off before 
entering a temple ; so scrupulous were they that nothing 
impure should come into the presence of the gods. 

There were no priestesses in Egypt, but women were 
devoted to the service of the temple, the same as in 
Hindostan, to perform in sacred music and dances, gather 
fresh flowers for the altars, and feed the consecrated 
animals. The office was deemed so honourable, tliat it was 
reserved for the wives and daughters of kings and priests. 
The sculptures often represent them assisting in religious 
ceremonies, or playing on musical instruments in proces- 
sions to the temple. 

Oracles were frequently delivered by women. The 
daughter of Sesostris is said to have been so skilled in 
divination, that she foretold to her fether his future brilliant 
success. The monarch, being himself a priest, had access 
to all their secret sciences; nevertheless, his conduct on 
important occasions was much influenced by her predic- 
tions. Her prophecies were noted and respected in the 
temple itself. 

Oracles were of very remote date. The most ancient 
was the oracle of Amun at Meroe. There was a very 
celebrated one at the temple of Amun in Thebes. It was 
consulted by many nations, and great reliance was placed 
upon its authority. The divine gift was supposed to be 
imparted to a woman consecrated to the service of the 
deity. She slept in the temple where Amun Ba was 
believed also to be present Oracles were supposed to be 
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le^ealed by dreams in the temples of Osiris, Isis, and Honuk 
Apis was sometimes consulted. A ooin was deposited on 
his altar, with certain oeremonies and invocations, and the 
first words, or exclamations, heard afterward were deemed 
prophetia In fact, oracles seem to have been the ZDain« 
luring, that regulated all the machinery of the state. 

The reverential tendencies of the Egyptians are mani- 
fested in all memorials of their public and private life. The 
indications of it often show a tendency to excess ; probably 
the result of a fervid African temperament At some of 
their religious festivals, the people abandoned themselves 
to the most tumultuous joy; and the number of their 
expiatory sacrifices show a tendency to the extremes of 
penitenca Their kings dwelt in temple-palaces, full of 
sacred emblems and statues of the gods. No nation ever 
surpassed them in the grandeur of religious festivals. After 
a great victory, the king went up to the temple with his 
whole army to give thanks. Harps, flutes, and the shrill 
ring of the sistrum, accompanied the chorus of sacred 
singers, dapping their hands to mark the rhythm. The 
king rode in a splendid chariot^ followed by trains of cap* 
tives. The priests, in fringed robes of linen, carried 
banners, shrines, and other sacred emblems. The proces- 
sion closed with men leading animals for sacrifice, and 
women carrying incense and flowers. Through long 
avenues of colossal sphinxes and gigantic statues, they 
marched up to the temple. The troops drew up in files 
outside, and when the trumpet announced that the king and 
priests were o£fering sacrifice within, they worshipped in 
regular succession at altars provided for them. They hailed 
the New Moon and the Full Moon with religious honours, 
and most of their great festivals occurred at those perioda 
At Spring time and Harvest they had joyful processions 
of thanksgiving, leading their children in bands to the 
temple, with sheaves and flowers for offerings. The Nile 
was as sacred to them as Ghmges to the Hindoos. There 
is a tradition that in ancient times they had the same cna* 
torn of cffiaring to the god of tha stream a virgin richly 
Vol. L— 16 h 
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diessed. At a later period, an image of wax was thrown 
into the river, instead of the human victim. When fbieign 
kings married their prinoeases, it was customary to send 
them water firom the Nile, however great the trouble or 
expense might be. At the annual rising of the river, the 
priests went in grand procession, to strew it with lotus- 
blossoms, and chant hymns in its praise. They burned 
firankincense to the Sun, at its rising, meridian, and setting, 
and offered to it solemn sacrifices on the fourth day of 
every month. They carried offerings to the temples in 
token of gratitude for recovery fix>m sickness. They 
seated an image of the dead at their banquets, to remind 
them of their own mortality. They built their tombs with 
upper apartments richly sculptured and painted. There 
the priests went on stated occasions to perform religious 
ceremonies, accompanied by relatives bringing offerings to 
the departed, not to his mortal remains, but to the portion 
of divinity that was in him, and had gone elsewhere. They 
consecrated the very rocks with which their sacred edifices 
were to be built They dedicated each month and each 
day to the service of some particular deity. Their ancient 
attitude of worship was sitting with the thighs resting on 
the heels. Many of the statues were in this position. The 
sculptures represent kings and priests worshipping with 
hands uplifled before their faces, the palms turned toward 
the deity. Their common oblations were wine, oil, meal, 
cakes, turtle-doves, young pigeons, fruit, flowers, vases, 
jewels, or whatever they had vowed. On important occa- 
sions they burned incense and sacrificed red bullocks. , If 
a single black hair was found on the animal, or if every 
hair did not grow in its natural and proper form, the priest 
rejected it; but if he found it without blemish, he put his 
seal upon it Wine was poured on the altar, a fire kindled 
thereon, and the god solemnly invoked. Then they cut 
the head firom the victim, saying : " If there be any evil to 
come upon any part of Egypt, may it light on this head." 
On accoimt of this custom, no Egyptian would eat the 
headofabeast If there were Greeks in the market^ it was 
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sold to them; if not, it was thrown into the river. The 
entrails of the victim were taken out and consulted by the 
priests for auguries. The legs, shoulders, and loins were 
cut off for food, and the body was burned as an offering, 
after being stuffed with bread, honey, figs, raisins, and 
various aromatics. On some occasions, the spectators 
Boonrged themselves while it was burning. The priests 
oommenced the sacrifice after a feist, and finished by feast- 
ing on the portions set apart for them. 

There was a grand celebration, called the Feast of Lamps, 
held at Sais, in honour of Neith. Those who did not at- 
tend the ceremony, as well as those who did, burned lamps 
before their houses all night, filled with oil and salt ; thus 
all Egypt was illuminated. It was deemed a great irrever- 
ence to the goddess for any one to omit this ceremony. 

At Bubastis was an annual festival in honour of its pre- 
siding goddess. It was probably connected with some 
holy object of pilgrimage ; for people flocked to it from all 
parts of the country. It sometimes brought together a 
concourse of " seven hundred thousand men and women, 
not to mention children." The Nile, .overspread with 
highly ornamented barges, resembled a floating city, and 
the air resounded with choruses and musical instruments. 
When these companies approached a city, they landed to 
£rolic and bandy jests with those on shore. The women 
danoed, played on musical instruments, and sometimes 
ihiew aside all their garments. 

In autumn, they had mournful processions in search of 
the lost Osiris, weeping and lamenting as they went. One 
of the ceremonies was to lead the Sacred Cow seven times 
round the temple. From the astronomical character of 
their worship, it is a natural inference that the circuits 
ronnd the temple, indicated the passage of the sun through 
the seven signs of the zodiac. When the genial warmth 
of spring returned, they had joyful processions, exulting 
over Osiris found. 

The twenty-fifth day of December was a festival in honour 
of the birdi-day of Hbnuk The conmiemoration of ihat 
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day, both in ancieat HindoBtaa and ancient Egypt^ was 
probably owing to the &ci that the son at that peiiod 
begins to letom firom the winter solstice. 

Of all their religious festivals, none were so grand and 
solemn as those consecrated to Osiris and Isis, called the 
Qreater and Lesser Mysteries. Little is known of them, on 
account of the profound secresy with which they were ob- 
served, and the penalty of death which awaited any one 
who should divulge them. None but priests were initiatiMl, 
until the later times, and then the exceptions were very 
rare. The honour of ascending to the Greater Mysteries 
was difficult to attain, and very highly appreciated. Even 
a prince could not approach them until he had entered the 
priesthood ; and not all the priests were admitted. The 
candidates must be of unsullied moral character, and go 
through a long process of study and purification. When 
initiation commenced, they were required to prepare them- 
selves by long fasts, and to undergo a series of very severe 
ordeals, during which they were required to manifest the 
most perfect obedience and resignation. The blazing suns 
at midnight, fiery serpents, visions of the gods, and other 
splendid and sublime pageantry employed during the cele- 
bration of these Mysteries, are supposed to have been sym- 
bolical of the origin of the soul, its fall to earth, its travels 
through successive spheres, and final return to its home of 
tranquil glory. Some of the ceremonies and hymns to the 
gods, said to have been immodest, doubtless originated in 
their mystical ideas concerning the masculine and feminine 
principles that pervade the universe ; ideas little likely to 
be rightly understood or appreciated, when viewed through 
the medium of modem habits of thought 

In all the religious observances of Egypt^ the priests 
alone understood the meaning of what they witnessed ; for 
great care was taken to hide theological theories under a 
thick veil of mysterious emblems. They had moreover 
two sets of written characters. One, called the sacred or 
sacerdotal writing, was a concise abridgment of the hiero- 
glyphics, applied to all religious and scientific subjects^ 
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and known only to the priests. Another, called the epis- 
tolary or common style, was used for social and commercial 
purposes, and taught only to priests and merchants. If 
the names of deities occurred, they were always expressed 
by ff^mbolic characters, not by the letters which formed 
the name ; it being deemed irreverent to write them like 
other words. Champollion says the name of their princi- 
pal deity was pronounced by sounds which expressed the 
written symbol, and were quite diflferent fix)m the holy 
name itself. 

The laws of Egypt were handed down from the earliest 
times, and regarded with the utmost veneration as a por- 
tion of religion. Their first legislator represented them as 
dictated by the gods themselves, and framed expressly for 
the benefit of mankind by their secretary Thoth, usually 
called Hermes. " An idea," says Diodorus, " adopted with 
success by many other lawgivers, who have thus insured 
respect for their institutions." By Thoth, the priests 
doubtless understood merely the agency of intellect in 
producing laws, but the people took it literally. 

The Sacred Books of Hermes, containing the laws, 
science, and theology of Egypt, they declared to have 
been all composed during the reign of the gods, preceding 
that of their first king Menes. Allusions on very ancient 
monuments prove their great antiquity. There were four 
of them, and the subdivisions of the whole made forty -two 
volumes. These numbers correspond exactly to those of 
the Yedas, which the Pouranas of Hindostan inform us 
were carried into Egypt by the Yadavas. The subjects 
treated of were likewise extremely similar ; but whether 
the Books of Hermes were copies of the Vedas, it is now 
impossible for the learning of man to discover. They 
were deposited in the inmost holy recesses of the temples, 
and none but the higher order of priests were allowed to 
read them. They were carried reverently in all great 
religious processions. The Chief Priests carried ten vol- 
umes relating to the emanations of the gods, the formation 
of the worldj the divine annunciation of laws and rules 
Vol. L— 15* 
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for the priesthood. The Prophets canied four, treatiiig of 
astronomy and astrology. The leader of the sacred mu- 
sical band carried two, containing hymns to the gods, and 
maxims to guide the conduct of the king; which the 
Chanter was required to know by heart Such was the 
reputed antiquity and sanctity of these Egyptian hymns, 
that Plato says they were ascribed to Lds, and believed to 
be literally ten thousand year&-old. Servitora of the tem- 
ple carried ten volumes more, containing forms of prayer, 
and rules for burnt-ofiferings, sheaf-offerings, fruit-offerings, 
festivals and processions. The other volumes treated of 
philosophy and sciences, including anatomy and medicine. 
These books were very famous in their day, and gave rise 
to theories of astrology and alchemy, by which people, 
even on the borders of our own time, have sought to 
foretell destiny from the aspect of the stars, and make gold 
by some mysterious chemical procesa The Boman em- 
peror Severus collected all writings on their Mysteries, 
and buried them in the tomb of Alexander the Great; and 
Diocletian destroyed all their books on alchemy, lest 
Egypt should become too rich to remain tributary to the 
Roman empire. The once world-renowned Books of 
Hermes have been lost these fifteen hundred years. Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Csesarea, who flourished about three hun- 
dred years after Christ, says these volumes contained the 
question, " Have you not been informed that all individual 
souls are emanations from the One Soul of the Universe?" 
Jamblichus, a celebrated Platonic philosopher of nearly 
the same period, gives the following extract from one of 
these books : '^ Before all things that essentially exist, and 
before the principles of all things, there existed One God, 
immoveable in the solitude of his unity. He is established 
self-begotten, the only Father, who is truly good. He is 
the fountain of all things, the root of all primary intelli- 
gible existing forms. Out of this One, the self-ruling Qod 
made himself shine forth ; wherefore, he is the father of 
himself, and self-ruling ; for he is the First Principle and 
Gt)d of gods. This Indivisible One is venerated in si- 
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hnoe." These extracts resemble portions of the Yedaa, 
bat it 18 doubtful whether they are authentic; for at that 
late period spurious books of Hermes were extant That 
the doctrine of One Supreme Being was taught by the 
more enlightened of the ancient priests, together with 
other ideas &r more elevated than the external worship 
indicated, seems not to admit of doubt Plutarch, who 
wrote in the first century of our era, says: ''The end of 
all the Egyptian rites and mysteries was the knowledge 
of that First God, who is the Lord of all things, to be dia- 
oemed only by the mind. Their theology had two mean- 
ings; the one holy and sjrmbolical, the other vulgar and 
literal ; consequently, the figures of animals, which they 
had in their temples, and which they seemed to adore, 
were only so many hieroglyphics, to represent the divine 
attributes." Damascius, a Platonic philosopher of the fiifth 
oentury, says : *' The Egyptian philosophers of our time 
have declared as a hidden truth, found in their ancient 
writings, that there was One Principle of all things, 
praised under the name of the Unknown Darkness, and 
that thrice repeated." When the French army were in 
Egypt, they brought to light an important roll of papyrus 
written in hieroglyphics. It treated of the transmigration 
of soulfl^ and ceremonies in honour of the dead. The 
soul on its long journey through the celestial gates, from 
Inhere to sphere, is described as giving utterance to con- 
fessiona, invocations, and prayers. The first fifteen 
chapters fi>rm a separate whole, with the general super- 
scription, ''Here begin the sections of the glorifications 
in the light of Osiria" This pap3rrus was found in the 
tombs of the kings of Thebes. It bears traces of having 
been compiled at different periods ; but the learned Lepsius 
says the original plan unquestionably belongs to the re- 
motest age. He dates the writing one thousand five or six 
hundred years before the Christian era, and says it is 
doubtless a fragment of the Sacred Books ascribed to 
Hermes. 
The Pantheistio idea that a portion of God is in every 
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creatiiTe, and belief in the transmigration of hnznan 8(mb 
into animals, prodoced effects similar to those in Hindostan* 
Egyptian priests had a great horror of blood. They never 
shed it except in sacrifices to the gods, and that only upon 
very important occasions. Herodotus says : " The Egyp- 
tians put no cattle to death ;" and he informs us that ycb- 
sels were kept to convey away the bones of those that died, 
and bury them in an island appropriated to that purpose. 
Why some animals were worshipped, and others not, and 
why some of the favoured ones should have been the least 
sagacious or agreeable of beasts, was perhaps known to 
themselves and the Hindoos, but is likely to remain an 
unsolved riddle for us. In their complicated system of an 
eternal relation between all things in the universe, each 
deity had certain stars, plants and animals, mysteriously 
allied to him, and under his peculiar protection. Thus the 
Cow and the Lotus were sacred to Isis ; the Bull and the 
fragrant blossom of the Golden Bean were sacred to Osiris^ 
Each of the genii presiding over the signs of the zodiac 
liad some plants or animals under his especial care. K we 
understood their system, we might perhaps discover why 
constellations are represented in the shape of animals, and 
why the Ram of Amun, the Bull of Osiris, and the Goat 
of Kham, mark successive signs in the zodiac In some 
such way, animals were first introduced into the temple as 
emblems ; and afterward when mystical worship degener- 
ated into lifeless superstition, they adored the emblems as 
deities. Some of these animals were universally wor- 
shipped, others only in particular districts ; and some were 
more sumptuously provided for than others. Public 
buildings and parks, warm baths, carpets, rich furniture, 
and beautiful female companions of their own species, were 
])rociire<l for them. They were perfumed with fragrant 
c>ils and fed on dainties. To kill or maltreat them was the 
greatest crime, and when they died, they were embalmed 
and magnificently buried. Men and women were set 
aj)art to take charge of them. The office was hereditary, 
and etnisidured (wtremely honourable. When these func- 
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tionaiieB paased tfaroagh villages, with the sacred bannen 
ct the animals they served, people bowed to the ground 
befine them. When children recovered from sioknessi 
parents shaved their hair, and gave the weight of it in 
gdid or silver for the support of those animals. Even in 
time of famine, when driven to eat human flesh, the popu- 
lace refrained from destroying any of these consecrated 
creatures. If they accidentally found one dead, they stood 
lamenting, and proclaiming with a loud voice that they 
found it so. When Oambyses, the Persian, invaded Egypt^ 
he took advantage of their customs, and protected his 
army by a vanguiu?d of sacred animals. 

Of all creatures the cow was held in the greatest vener»* 
tion throughout Egypt On great occasions, they sacrificed 
unblemished bulls or bullocks to the gods, but never 
heifera Whoever killed one, even involuntarily, was 
punished with instant death. 

A Bull called Apis, supposed by some to represent the 
celestial bull of the zodiac, was inaugurated with many 
ceremonies, and worshipped by the people as a God. Op- 
posite the temple of Phtha, at Memphis, was a magnificent 
edifice where he was kept when publicly exhibited The 
walls were richly sculptured, and the roof supported by 
colossal statues. He was generally seen only through the 
windows, but on some occasions he was led out into the 
vestibule, where his sacred mother was fed. He had ex- 
tensive parks for exercise, and the most beautiful cows for 
companions His food was carefully regulated, and he 
drank from a clear fountain, because the water of the Nile 
was deemed too fattening. He had access to two stables. 
If he entered one it was a good omen ; if the other, it was 
an evil sign. If he ate readily, it was deemed fortunate 
for him who offered the food ; but if he rejected it, they 
foreboded calamity. Those who wished to consult his 
oracle, deposited a coin on his altar, with certain ceremo- 
nies ; and the first exdamation they heard afterward was 
deemed a voice from heaven for their guidance. Thoy 
paid partiealair attention to the exclamations of little eliil- 

TI* 
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dren, espedallj if they were playing within the piecsineto of 
temple& It was supposed that childxen who smelled the 
breath of Apis leoeived the gift of prophecy in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. At the annual rising of the Nile, a festival 
was held in commemoration of his birth« It continued 
seven days, and brought to Memphis a vast concourse of 
spectators. He was led through the city by priests in 
solemn procession, with troops of children singing hymns 
before him ; and as he passed, all the people came out to 
welcome him. A golden shell was thrown into the Nile, 
and crocodiles were said to be tame while the feast lasted ; 
probably because they received so much food. Notwith- 
standing this extreme veneration, Apis was not allowed to 
survive twenty-five years. If he lived till that age, the 
priests drowned him in a fountain, and all the people 
mourned till a new Apis was found. This limitation of 
his existence is supposed to have reference to some period 
in their astronomical calculations. He was embalmed, and 
great sums were lavished on his ^neral. In 1816, Belzoni 
discovered, among tombs excavated in the mountains near 
Thebes, a huge sarcophagus of purest oriental alabaster, 
transparent and sonorous, covered with beautiful sculp- 
tured ornaments and hieroglyphic inscriptions, within and 
without It contained the embalmed body of a bulL 

When Apis was dead, the priests went in search of an 
animal to succeed him. The Sacred Books required that 
he should be black, with a white triangle on his forehead, 
a white crescent on his right side, and a bunch like a 
beetle under his tongue. When such a calf was found, it 
was said the cow conceived him by a ray firom the sun. 
He was fed four months on milk, in a building &cing the 
rising sun. At the end of the new moon, he was carried 
to Heliopolis in a richly gilded ship. There he was fed 
by women forty days. Thence he was conveyed with 
much pomp to his stately edifice at Memphis. The man 
from whose herd he was selected was deemed the most 
fortunate of mortals. 

When Cambyses conquered Egypt^ having the Persian 
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konor of idols, lie defaced the statues of the gods, and 
stabbed Apis with his sword. Ochus, one of his suoces- 
son, serred up Apis at a banquet, and put an Ass in the 
temple in his stead; for which outrage an Egyptian as- 
sasanated him and threw his body to the cats. Viewed 
calmly at this distance of time, the spirit manifested by one 
seems scarcely more commendable than that of the other. 
A variety of animals were venerated only in particular 
districts. Thebans abstained from sheep, because the ram 
was an emblem of their god Amun. They never put one 
to death, except on the annual festival of that deity, when 
they sacrificed a ram with many ceremonies, and placed 
the skin upon his image. At Mendes, the presiding deity 
was Kham, God of Generation, who was represented with 
the head of a she-goat, and the legs of a male ; therefore 
goats were sacred in that region. The god Anubis was 
represented with a dog's head. Wherever his worship 
prevailed, the dog was sacred, and they shaved their heads 
in token of mourning when one died. In some places, 
apes and monkeys were sacred, being connected with the 
history of the god Thoth. At Heliopolis, they detested 
the crocodile and assigned it to Typho, the Destroyer ; but 
in the vicinity of Lake Moeris they worshipped the ugly 
creature. They kept a crocodile in a tank at the temple, 
and fed it with portions of the sacrifices. The priests, 
having rendered it perfectly tame by kind treatment, 
adorned it with bracelets of gold and necklaces of artifi- 
cial gems. Worshippers brought offerings of bread and 
wine. In those districts they deemed it a mark of favour 
fixmi the deity to be devoured by these monsters. A story 
is recorded of a woman who brought up a young crocodile, 
and her countrymen considered her the nurse of a divinity. 
Her little son played fearlessly with the beast, but when it 
grew large it devoured the boy. His mother exulted, con- 
sidering his fate peculiarly blest in being thus incorporated 
with the household god. In some places small serpents 
were kept in the temples, fed on honey and flour. It was 
oonsidered a mark of divine &your to be bitten by any 
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ol this Bpecie& At Babastb tbey woishipped a goddes 
lepresented with the head of a cat; and in that zogioii oats 
were sacred. When one of them died, thej shaved their 
eye-biows in sign of mourning. If a peiacHi killed cme^ 
eren accidentally, a mob gathered round him and tove him 
to pieces without trial. When they went to foreign wars^ 
they embalmed dogs and cats that died on the way, and 
brought them home for honourable buiiaL Bebx>m found 
entire tombs fi]le<f with nothing but embalmed cats^ care- 
fully folded in red and white linen, the head ooyered by a 
mask representing its &ce. 

Each district held to its own worship with the Ingoliy 
ihat everywhere characterizes disputes about religioiis Mih. 
A civil war arose between two districts^ beeauae one ate 
the fish that the other worshipped. They did each other 
much mischief, and were severely punished by the Bomana 
The inhabitants of Ombos attacked those of Tentyris, 
because they had killed a crocodile ; and the war was car- 
ried on with all the fury of sectarian zeal. Josephus de- 
dares that as early as the time when Abraham was in 
Egypt " they despised one another's sacred and accustomed 
rites, and were very angry one with another oa that 
account" What theological tenets among the priests of 
different deities were at stake in these contentions cannot 
now be traced ; but the great resemblance existing between 
their religion and that of Ilindostan naturally leads to the 
conclusion that similar causes were at work to produce 
similar effects. Doubtless they had their formalists and 
spiritualists, their atheists and fanatics. It is recorded that 
the people of Thebais paid divine honours to nothing in 
mortal form, but adored only Cneph. Plutarch says the 
inhabitants of that region, on account of their more spirit- 
ual worship of One Invisible God, " without beginning or 
end," were excused from paying the public taxes levied on 
other Egyptians for maintenance of the sacred animals. 
It may readily be conjectured that such sects, like the 
Vedantins of Hindostan, regarded with pity those ndnds 
which had need of images and external symbols. But 
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elevated ideas of G^od and the soul were sapposed to bd 
above the comprehension of the populace, and incom- 

S liable with their employments. The priests, who werd 
e only educated class, feared that if such knowledge werd 
revealed to them, they would pervert it by all sorts of 
ignorant misoonceptiona Therefore, they were left to obey 
laws without knowing why they were ordained, and to oo- 
serve the ritual of religion without comprehending its 
import 

Egyptians were conservative in the extreme. They had 
the greatest possible objection to introducing foreign cus- 
toms or opinions, or innovations of any kind. But they 
could not resist that law of our nature which has written 
decay, death, and resurrection, on all material things and 
all forms of opinion. The primitive fidth of every people 
has always a tendency to degenerate into unmeaning forms ; 
and the progress of corruption must be greatly accelerated 
where religious ideas, studiously hidden from the people, 
become a monopoly of power in the hands of a privileged 
class. In the beginning, the priestly style of living wdia 
very simple, but what we afterward hear of their grand 
establishments indicates a change. During the last days, 
when Egypt became a province of Rome, we have means 
of knowing that many abuses crept in. Old mystical ideas 
were almost buried under a mass of grotesque fancies. The 
influence of the priests declined. They still had charge of 
the national records, the education of youth, and the super- 
intendence of weights and measures ; but they no longer 
swayed the councils of government, or presided in courts 
of justice. Their servility to wealth and power is implied 
by the feet that when Alexander the Great consulted the 
oracle at Thebes, his ambitious wishes were gratified by 
hearing himself declared the son of Jupiter Ammon. In 
such a state of things, the character of the deities became 
degraded, and the animals regarded as deities were some- 
times treated with contempt K prayers and sacrifices 
proved unavailing to counteract drought, femine, or epi- 
demics, people reproached the gods, and insulted their 
Vol. 1.^16 
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images. Prieeta oondncted ihe sacred animals to daric 
places, where they tenrified ihem with threats, an<f some- 
times even put them to death, if the evils oontiniied. StiU 
people clung to the outward ritual hallowed bj so many 
ages of obe^anoe. The temples continued to swarm with 
animals, and images of animals, such as silver and brazen 
serpents, and gilded or golden calves. If a foreigner asked 
the meaning of their religious customs, the answer depended 
upon whether he addressed the initiated or the uninitiated ; 
and in either case it was likely to be coloured by sectional 
prejudice. To one whose education did not enable him to 
sympathize with the blind reverence of the pc^ulace, and 
who had no means of knowing that more spiritual minds 
attached mystical significance to their strange symbols, the 
worship of Egypt must have seemed absurd in the extreme. 
No wonder it became a mark for the arrows of Grecian and 
Soman satire. It was common in Some to call a foolish, 
pompous fellow *' an Egyptian temple," which had such a 
magnificent exterior, and a monkey for the deity within. 
Thus every growth passes away, and dreary looks the 
stubble when the grain is gone. 

But it is necessary to remember that their &ith was once 
a solemn reality to millions of men, whose minds it swayed 
for ages. Powerful indeed must have been the feeling, 
which prompted men to expend so much wealth, labour, 
and ingenuity, in the service of their gods. The effect pro- 
duced by their sublime temples on those sincerely under 
the influence of their national belief, may be partly con- 
jectured from the wonder and reverence their ruins still 
inspire in men of other religions and a distant age. Those 
who see drawings, or fragmentary specimens in museums, 
can form no idea of the general effect of their architecture. 
Deities wearing the heads of rams, hawks, and cows, seem 
uncouth and ridiculous to us, who attach no meaning to 
the emblems. There is moreover a want of perspective in 
Egyptian art, a monotonous straightness in the position of 
the figures, and a barbarous taste in their unharmonized 
ixxasses of colour. Such was their respect for prescribed 
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nleB| that time and intercourse with other nations produced 
little bhange in these particulars. Plato, in his BepubliC| 
introdaces the following remark in a dialogue : '' The plan 
we have been laying down for youth was known long ago 
to the Egyptians ; t£iat nothing but beautiful forms and fine 
music should be permitted to enter into the assemblies of 
young people. Having settled what those forms and that 
music should be, they exhibited them in their temples; 
nor was it lawful, either in painting, statuary, or any 
branches of music^ to make any alteration, or invent any 
forms different from what were established. Upon ex- 
amination, therefore, you will find that the pictures and 
statues made ten thousand years ago, are in no one par- 
ticular better or worse than what they now make." 

But after all these deductions, the Egyptian ruins are 
not only sublime and impressive, but often extremely 
beautifuL Many of the sculptured animals are spirited, 
and all travellers agree that the countenances of gods and 
mortals are remarkable for simplicity, sweetness, and 
serenity of expression. Harriet Martineau says : " I was 
never tired of trying to imprint on my memory the char- 
acteristics of the old Egyptian fajoe ; the handsome arched 
nose, with its delicate nostril; the well-opened, though 
long eye; Uie pladd, innocent mouth, and the smooth- 
rounded, amiable chin. Innocence is the prevailing 
expression, and sternness is absent Thus the stiffest 
figures and the most monotonous gestures convey only an 
impression of dispassionateness and benevolence. The 
dignity of the gods and goddesses is beyond all description, 
from this union of fixidity and benevolence. If the traveller 
be blest with the clear eye and firesh mind, and be also en- 
riched by comprehensive knowledge of the workings of 
the human intellect in its various circumstances, he cannot 
but be impressed, and he may be startled by the evidence 
before him of the elevation and beauty of the first concep- 
tions formed by men of the Beings of the unseen world." 

The architecture of Egypt greatly resembles that of 
Hindostan. There are the same gigantic proportionS| the 
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same flat roo& of ponderous stone, snppoited by the i 
massive columns ; the same beiculean labour in the ex- 
cavation of tombs and temples through the solid rock of 
everlasting hills, the same gloomy cavernous effect of the 
interior, the same colossal images, the same infinity of 
sculptured figures everywhere, painted in the same bright 
colours. 

The ruins of Egyptian Thebes are well known as the 
most wonderful in the world. Its date ascends beyond 
the records of history. Homer celebrates it as " the city 
with a hundred gates ;" and he wrote nearly a thousand 
years before Christ. Existing monuments prove that it 
must have been in full glory more than three thousand 
years ago. Belzoni says : " The most subUme ideas that 
can be formed from the most magnificent specimens of our 
present architecture would give a very incorrect picture of 
these ruins. It appeared to me like entering a city of 
giants, who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leav- 
ing the ruins of their various temples as the only pix>ofs 
of their former existence." The most celebrated of these 
structures is now universally known under the name 
of El Karnac. It £Eices the Nile, with which it is con- 
nected by an avenue a mile long, with gigantic sphinxes 
on each side all the way. Diodorus describes the walls 
as twenty-four feet thick, and a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference. They have twelve principal entrances, each 
composed of several towers and colossal gateways, beside 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves larger than 
most other tem})les. On each side of many of the towers 
are colossal statues, from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
large building, supposed to have been the royal palace, 
was built more than three thousand years ago, by Kamses 
the Great, commonly called Sesostris. It is entered 
through an open colonnade, and up an ascent of twenty- 
seven steps. These lead into a covered hall, so spacious 
that a large European church might stand within iu The 
ceiling, of unhewn blocks of stone, is sustained by one 
hundred and thirty-four columns, sixty-five feet high, and 
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thirty in oiicamferenoe. The whole hall, from top to bot- 
tom, is covered with scnlptores relating to religions wor- 
ship. In several places an Ark is represented, as carried 
on poles, resting on the shoulders of priests, and fi>llowed 
by a procession of people. There are likewise branched 
candlesticks, tables wifh loaves of bread, and cherubim 
with extended wings. The number of these sculptures is 
so great that no one has been able to count them, much 
less to copy them. Another colonnade beyond leads to a 
succession of apartments covered with sculpture repre- 
senting domestic scenes, mixed with religious ceremonies. 
AH these are painted in vivid colours, which still retain 
their brilliancy. The ceiling of the central room is painted 
blue, studded with constellations of stars. Denon says: 
" One is fittigued with writing, one is &tigued with read- 
ing, one is stunned with the thought of such a conception. 
It is hardly possible to believe in so much magnificence 
even after having seen it" The ancient existence of 
libraries is proved by these ruins. Champollion found on 
a doorway representations of Thoth and a feminine deity, 
who presided over arts, science, and literature. Above 
their heads were, "Lord of the Library," and "Lady of 
Letters," carved in hieroglyphics. Fragments from the 
History of the Greek Hecatseus inform us that he saw 
this grand edifice more than five hundred years before 
Christ He says it then contained a library of Sacred 
Books, over the entrance of which was inscribed, " The 
Bemedy for the Soul." Near the palace is the great 
Temple of Kamac, one of the sublimest specimens of 
Egyptian architecture. It has a lofty magnificent gate* 
way, more than sixty-two feet high, of richly sculptured 
sandstone. This leads to a gallery of colossal rams, which 
indicate that the precincts were sacred to Amim, com- 
monly called Jupiter Ammon. The grandeur of the inte- 
rior corresponds to the external decorations. Heeren 
says: "This temple is without doubt one of the most 
ancient that now exist in Egypt, yet both this and the 
palace are built of materials taken firom edifices more 
Vol. I.— 16* 
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azunent still.'' Every year the statue of Amim 
lied ID solemn proceasion into Libya, oyer a spaoe of nine 
or ten miles. Almost the entire road was lined with 
temples, colossal statues, and long arenues of gigantic 
sphinxes. Richardson says : " It is impossiUe to oonceive 
anything more impressiye than the view which must 
have burst upon the sight of the enraptured votaries, 
when, at the close of the solemnity of bringing back their 
god, they entered the grand Temple of Earnac to replace 
him in his shrine, with harps and cymbalsy and songs of 
rejoicing." 

About two miles fh>m El Earnac is the great Temple of 
Lozor, supposed to have been buih two centuries earlier. 
Here likewise deities are represented sormoanted by the 
inscriptions, "Lord of the Divine Writhngs^" and ^^Lody 
of Letters." Belzoni, describing thus place, says: "The 
avenue of sphinxes leading to the great temple inspires the 
visitor with devotion, and their enormous size strikes him 
with wonder. Each side of the gate leading to the inner 
courts are seated immense colossal figures^ as if guarding 
the entrance of the holy ground. Farther on is the mag- 
nificent temple dedicated to the Great God of Creation. I 
entered it alone. The sun was rising, and long shadows 
from groups of columns extended over the ruins, while 
rays of light struck on the masses in various directions, 
fonning views that baffle all description. How can I 
descTil>e my sensations 1 I seemed alone in the midst of 
all that is most sacred in the world. A forest of enormous 
columns adorned all round, from top to bottom, with beau- 
tiful figures, and various ornaments; the graceful shape of 
the Tx>tus, which forms their capitals; the gates, walls^ 
])c(le8tal8, everywhere adorned with symbolical figures^ 
n;])n'8onting battles, processions, feasts, offerings, and 
BJicriliccs, all relating no doubt to the ancient history of 
tlio (5<>untry ; the sanctuary formed of fine red granite, with 
vuriouH obelisks standing before it, proclaiming to the dis- 
tant ])iwH<jngor, 'Here is the seat of holiness;' the high 
IM>rtaU Hccn from aikr through the openings to this vast 
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labyrmih of edifices; the various groups of ruins of other 
temples within sight; all these had such an effect upon my 
soul, as to separate me in imagination from the rest of 
mortals^ exalt me on high over all, and cause me to forget 
the trifles and follies of life. My mind was impressed with 
such solemnity that for some time I was unconscious 
whether I was on terrestrial ground, or on some other 
planet" 

In the vicinity of Thebes are wonderful excavations in 
the granite of mountains, similar to those described at 
Ellora and Blephanta, in Hindostan. Some are very ex*- 
tensive, with winding stairs leading to small apartments in 
all directions. Some have deep shafts or wells, and at the 
bottom of the wells passages to smaller apartments, with 
endless winding recesses. In these cavernous depths are a 
multitude of colossal statues of all the gods. The various 
halls and chambers are covered with hieroglyphic writing- 
and painted sculptures, the colours of which are still fresh 
and glowing. Here Belzoni discovered the alabaster sar< 
oophagua. Speaking of the apartment where it was found, 
Harriet Martineau says: "We enjoyed seeing the whole 
lighted up by a fire of straw. I shall never forget that 
goi^geous chamber in this palace of death. The rich colours 
on the walls were brought out by the flame ; and the won* 
derful ceiling, all starred with emblems, and peopled with 
countless yellow figures^ was like nothing earthly.'' One 
priestly tomb in these excavations occupies an acre and a 
quarter of the heart of the rock. Here is the sepulchre of 
the Pharaoh who pursued the Hebrews into the Bed Sea. 
'* Five lines of tribute-bearers show how extensive was his 
dominion. They are of various eostumes and complexions, 
bringing ivory, apes, leopards, gold, and among other 
offerings a bear ;" as if the extreme North also acknowledged 
his power. The fiuses of the Pharaohs on these monuments 
aie likenesses. This carries back the art of portrait-sculp* 
tore into higli antiquity. 

Memphis, much farther down the Nile, was founded by 
the first king Menes, who, all agree, must have lived between 
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fbnr and five thousand years ago; and some place him 
much earlier. Here was a magnificent temple to Fhtha, 
which it took seyeral generations of kings to complete. 
Many titles of this once fitmous city are found among the 
hieroglyphics; such as, "The Abode of Good," ^'Land 
of the Pyramid," "The Habitation of Pthah.** Here 
Abraham was a guest, and Sarai, his beautiful wife, was 
lodged in the palace of the kiug. Here Joseph rode 
through the streets in the royal chariot, clothed "with fine 
linen, and a chain of gold about his neck." The fine linen 
and the wrought gold show that even then Memphis was 
old in civilization. Here Moses was educated in the house- 
hold of Pharaoh, and became " learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians." There are now scarcely any remains 
of this mighty city ; but Abdallati^ a traveller from Bag- 
dad, thus describes it, as he saw it about seven hundred 
years ago : " The ruins occupy a space which is half a 
day's journey every way. As for the idols that are found 
amoDg them, whether one considers their number, or their 
prodigious magnitude, it is a thing beyond all description, 
and of which no idea can be conveyed. But there is a 
thing yet more worthy of admiration ; and that is the pre- 
cision of their forms, the justness of their proportions, and 
their resemblance to nature." Speaking of the famous 
pyramids near the city, he says : " The stones are covered 
with writing, the import of which is at this day unknown. 
More than ten thousand pages of paper would be filled, if 
only the inscriptions seen on these two pyramids were 
copied." 

It is now known that these huge monuments have stood 
more than four thousand years. It is proved to a certainty, 
from the hieroglyphics, that they were built, at the least 
calculation, three hundred years before Abraham was bom, 
and seven or eight hundred years before the time of Moses. 
In 1837 the name of the king who built the Great Pyramid 
was found written on the rough stones. He lived near the 
time of Menes, and is the Cheops to whom Herodotus attri- 
butes the construction of this vast pile. In his time, the 
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oatBide was coyeored with writing, which AbdallatifsaiTB lie 
Baw aa late aa the twelfth centuiy after our era. Unforta- 
aately, before the attention of European scholars was drawn 
toward Memphis, the marble casing of the pyramids was 
destroyed, and the writing lost But we cannot lose pos- 
session of the &ct that in those very remote times Egyp- 
tians must have had wonderful machinery, graving tools, 
an alphabet, and a knowledge of writing. Among the 
multitude of tombs in this vicinity are some coeval with 
the pyramids. A hieroglyphic record in one of them de- 
clares that it was built for " Eimei, great priest of the habi- 
tation of king Shoophoo" (called Cheops by the Greeks). 
Inkstands and reed-pens are common among the emblems 
heie. A papyrus is now in Europe, of the date of Shoo- 
phoo; which proves alphabetic signs, and written docu- 
ments, and that kind of paper to have been in use when 
the Great Pyramid was bmlt; nearly a thousand years 
before Moses was bom. 

Herodotus declares the pyramids were built for sepul- 
chres; and the learned now agree in opinion that for a 
long series of years every Egyptian monarch caused one 
of tiiese royal tombs to be built for himself. The sarco- 
phagi found in them proves that they were used for burial- 
places ; but the immense size of some of them, the various 
diambers, the shafts or wells, and the deep subterranean 
passages, have led to various conjectures concerning the 
pofiBibility of their being likewise used for other purposes. 
Some have supposed that great religious Mysteries were 
celebrated there. Mr. Wilford, during his residence in 
Hindoetan, described the Great Fjnramid to several learned 
Bramins. He says: ''They at once declared it to have 
been a temple. One of them asked if it had not a com- 
mimication under ground with the river Nile. When I 
mentioned that such a passage was said to have existed, and 
that a well was at this day to be seen, they unanimously 
agreed that it was a place appropriated to the worship of 
Padma Devi, and that on certain fisstivals her priests used 
to fill the tEOOg^ witii sacred water and lotus-blossoms." 
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It has already been stated that it was a custom in l&gypt 
for fiunilies, aooompanied bj priests, to visit the tombs of 
relatives at stated seasons, and offer oblations and prayers 
for the departed. Perhaps something of this kind might 
have been done on a scale of exceeding grandeur in ike 
pyramids, for the royal ones whose bodies rested there. 

On the island of Elephontina, in the Nile, there is a great 
accumulation of columns, obelisks, portals, and two small 
temples, covered within and without with hieroglyphics, 
executed in a style of great excellence. Denon supposes 
these to belong to the earliest ages of Egypt of which any 
trace remains. At Edfu, on the Nile, are also remarkable 
structures of great antiquity ; but the temples in these and 
in other places are now discovered to be partly built of the 
ruins of other temples more ancient still. 

At Dendera are the remains of large temples, compara- 
tively modem. They were first discovered by Bonaparte's 
army, and are supposed to have been erected nearly two 
thousand years ago. They are distinguished for lavishness 
of ornament, extraordinary beauty of execution, and bril- 
liancy of colouring. French writers say: "All that you 
see here, from the colossal statues of I^ to the smallest 
hieroglyphic, appears to have come from fairy-land," The 
soldiers declared with one voice that this sight alone was 
enough to indemnify them for all the fatigues of their 
campaign. On the ceiling of the principal temple was 
painted a zodiac, which attracted great attention among the 
astronomers of Europe. This and other Egyptian zodiacs 
gave rise to much controversy concerning the astronomical 
proof of antiquity they conveyed. In 1822 the police of 
Paris suppressed some Essays, which started theories at 
variance with the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is now generally decided by the learned that none of 
these zodiacs are much older than the Christian era. 

Captain Burr, of the British army, who went to Egypt 
with East India troops, was struck with the resemblance in 
costume and the manners represented, between the sculp- 
tures at Dendera and those he had seen in Hindostan. He 
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Cftme to the oondusion that "a doeer connection must 
have formerly existed among the nations of the East, 
when they were yet united by the same worship." The 
Hindoo soldiers who accompanied him were filled with awe 
and amazement They believed themselves to be in the 
presence of their own ancient deities, and were indignant 
at the neglect into which their worship bad fallen. They 
exclaimed: "Surely Hindoos must have lived in this 
country 1" Some thought the wonderful edifice might 
have been built by Bakshasas, or Evil Spirits ; that being 
the usual account given of Buddhist temples by the Bra- 
mins. 

The ancient Egyptian temples were always of solid mas- 
sive stone, without cement, and enclosed by thick walls. 
In time of war they were used as fortifications, and places 
of refuge for the inhabitants. Vestiges of tanks, or ponds, 
for ablution, are generally found near them, and many of 
them have deep sockets, apparently used for flags on festi- 
val occasions. The entrance was a porch in form of a 
truncated pyramid, very grand and massive. Through 
this they passed into an open court surrounded with col- 
umns, with partition walls about half of their height 
This outer court was probably intended for the people, 
where they might see the ceremonies and processions from 
a certain distance. Next to this came a portico, supported 
by rows of immense pillars. Through this they passed 
into vast saloons, three or four in succession, supposed to 
be intended for the religious processions and ceremonies 
which are pictured on the walls. At the extremity was a 
niche of granite or porphyry. This was the sanctuary, 
approached by none but the priests. Sometimes it con- 
tained the statue of the deity to whom the temple was 
dedicated ; sometimes an image of the Bull, Apis, or some 
other sacred animal ; sometimes the Oracle Ship of Amun, 
in its shrine. In the great temples this Sacred Ship was 
often very magnificent Sesostris presented one to the 
temple of Amun at Thebes, made of cedar, the inside 
lined with silver, and the outside covered with gold. 
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Sometimes the sanctiiaiy contained a shrine or Ark, stti^ 
mounted by a small image overshadowed with wings; 
sometimes the wings of Isis, sometimes of the Goddess oi 
Troth, sometimes of the sacred bird Ibis. On each* side 
of the saloons were corridors, whidi led into apartments 
where the priests lived. The walls, columns, and ceilings^ 
were coveied with sculpture. The capitals of the pillais 
were generally composed of native plants ; Lotus leaves, 
and Palm branches, arranged in endless variety. The 
figures on the walls were usually in bold relief, represent- 
ing deities and their worshippers engaged in some religious 
ceremony. Near them were long explanatory inscriptions 
in hieroglyphics. All these sculptures were painted yellow, 
red, blue, green, and white. The colour of each deity, and 
of every other object, was established by rules, which ad- 
mitted of no deviation. Denon says : " An Egyptian tem- 
ple is, as it were, an open book, where science unfolds, 
where morality teaches, where the useful arts are set 
forth. Everything seems to speak; all seems animated, 
and all in the same spirit The doorposts, the most secret 
corners, give a lesson, or a rule ; and the whole is in most 
wonderful harmony." 

The Oracle Ship in its shrine, or the Ark overshadowed 
with wings, occur very frequently in all the sculptured 
representations of religious ceremonies. Sometimes the 
king is kneeling before it at his devotions ; sometimes he 
is coming toward it with an offering of frankincense. More 
frequently the priests carry it resting on long poles, sup- 
ported by their shoulders. They are followed by bands 
of men and women, dancing, singing, playing on musical 
instruments, and clapping their hands in cadence, as they 
ajiproach the temple. Everywhere are emblems to remind 
the traveller of similar buildings on the banks of the 
Ganges. The beautiful water-lily called Lotus is repre- 
sented in every stage of growth. Deities are seated on a 
Lotus, crowned with Lotus, and carry a Lotus stem for a 
sceptre. In both countries it was an emblem of the gener- 
ative power, and of the creation of the world from water. 
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Seipents are winding about the ceilings, or interwoven i& 
lingB, to represent vast astronomical cycles. There are 
serpents with the heads of deities, and serpents with the 
legs of human beings ; serpents winged, and serpents 
orowned. In both countries, this creature was the symbol 
of wisdom and immortality. Three was a mystical and 
significant number, and the Triangle is found in all their 
sacred places. Perhaps its three sides were a type of their 
Divine Triad, or Trinity, consisting of the masculine prin- 
dple of the universe, the feminine principle, and the off- 
spring, or result, of the two. The Emblem of life, so 
c^n found on Egyptian monuments, is explained by 
Sir J. O. Wilkinson as the union of the perpendicular 
line and the horizontal line, already mentioned as in 
use among Hindoos ; one being a representative of the 
masculine emblem of generation, the other of the femi* 
nine ; both together signifying the reproduction of life, or 
birth. It is surmounted by a ring, which is sometimes 
formed of eggs. This cross of Hermes, as it is called, is 
in various ways connected with the hieroglyphics of the 
planets, and is everywhere placed in the hands of deities, 
especially of Osiris. The sculptures often represent them 
offering it, with a cornucopia of fruit and grain, to kings 
at their inauguration ; perhaps to signify the bestowal of 
abundant harvests, numerous flocks, and many children. 
It was generally wOm by the devout, and was considered 
an amulet of great virtue, a protection from Evil Spirits. 
When this Cross was twined with a Serpent, it was the 
emblem of lomiortal Life. The Mundane Egg occurs often 
among the sculptures ; and so does an Eye to represent 
the all-seeing Osiris, and the Sun. There are apes and 
dwar& looking pigmy and strange in the presence of 
colossal companions. The mysterious emblem called the 
Sphinx was much more frequently introduced in Egypt 
than in India. It is supposed to have been a royal emblem, 
manifesting their ideas of what a king ought to be. It 
had a lion's body with a man's head, or a ram's head ; 
perhaps to signify the union of physical strength with 
Vol. L— 17 i 
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intellect in one case, and with innooenoe in the other. 

In these antique records of deceased generationSi the 
greatest discords occur, as they do everywhere else in the 
manifestations of our unharmonized nature. There are 
deities serenely majestic, and in their sublime presence 
priests are kneeling before a monkey or a beetle. In one 
place are pleasing pictures of domestic life, men, women, and 
children with countenances innocent and mild ; in another 
are heaps of human hands and ears cut from enemies in 
battle. Sometimes a man is represented kneeling, with 
his hands bound, while a priest points a knife to his throat 
Sometimes there are men with knives thrust through their 
foreheads, or with beads flying from their shoulders. These 
may signify the execution of criminals, or the immolation 
of human victims. Such sacrifices were oflFered in ancient 
times. The priest examined the victim and put his seal 
upon him, as he did to animals intended for the altar. 
It is said the custom was abolished in Upper Egypt before 
the time of Moses ; but it remained in other parts of the 
empire till the time of Amasis, who reigned five or six 
hundred years before the Christian era. He ordained that 
wax images should be substituted for human beings. 

Long pilgrimages to holy places were considered effica- 
cious for the expiation of sin ; but there are no records of 
such self-tortures as are practised by Hindoo devotees. 
Philostratus, a Greek writer, about two hundred years 
after Christ, describes an association of men who lived in 
a grove not far from the Nile. He calls them Gymnoso- 
phists, which means naked philosophers. Perhaps they 
discarded clothing in sign of superior sanctity and indifler- 
ence to the world. He says they worshipped the god of 
the Nile, and believed in the immortality of the soul. 
Each one lived by himself, and studied and sacrificed 
apart ; but they sometimes met together in assemblies. If 
a man at Memphis had by any chance killed another, he 
was exiled till these Gymnosophists had absolved him by 
ceremonies of purification. 

The laws of caste appear to have been less rigid in 
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igypt than in Hindostan. Solomon, though a foreigner, 
married a daughter of one of their kings ; a degree of toler- 
ation which perhaps originated in the fact that Egyptians 
and Jews were both circumcised nations. The condition 
of women in Egypt was prodigiously in advance of their 
endayed sisters in Hindostan. It was customary to marry 
but one wife. Trade was carried on by women. The 
sculptures represent them buying and selling in the markets, 
and meeting with men at feasts, apparently on terms of 
equality. When kings died without sons, daughters suc- 
ceeded to the throne ; and in some of the sculptured pro- 
cessions, queens take precedence of kings. 

When Alexander the Groat conquered Egypt, three 
hundred and thirty-two years before Christ, he founded a 
new city, and gave it his 0¥m name, Alexandria. Among 
its many splendid edifices for worship, the most magnificent 
was dedicated to Serapis, tutelary deity of the city. 
Sesostiis, after his return from extensive conquests, is said 
to have introduced into Egypt the worship of this new 
god. It has been conjectured that he was the emblem of 
Pantheism, combining in himself the attributes of all the 
gods, and therefore considered by Sesostris a desirable 
point of unity for many nations, with distinct religions, all 
under the control of his government For the same reason 
he was a peculiarly appropriate deity to preside over the 
great commercial city of Alexandria, where worshippers 
of various gods were wont to congregate. That he repre- 
sented all things seems to be implied by the fact that his 
image was made of all metals fused together, and inlaid 
with all sorts of precious stones. A great variety of 
emblems were connected with the figure. A huge ser- 
pent entwined the whole, and rested his head in the hand 
of the god. When Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, inquired 
who S^pis was, the god replied, through the voice of his 
oracle : " My head is heaven, my ears the air, my eyes the 
sunlight^ my belly the sea, and my feet the earth." Severe 
penalties were incurred by any one who ventured to say 
Serapis had ever been incarnated in a himian form. This 
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IfLW of the priests might have originated in the idea that it 
was blasphemy to suppose any one being oonld oambine 
in himself all the attributes of the Uniyersal Soul. Thd 
Temple of Serapis is described as one ot the statelieat the 
worid has ever seen. A great mass of buildings wero in- 
eluded within its enelosures, and there were vast subter- 
ranean passages underneath, where it is supposed some of 
the great religious Mysteries were oelebiated. In the 
centre of the enclosure stood the Temple, on an artificial 
elevation, surrounded with a magnificent portica The 
lofty ceiling was supported by inmiense marble pillars, of 
beautiful proportions. The statue of the god was of such 
colossal size that the right hand touched the wall of 
the sanctuary on one side, and the left on the other. An 
aperture in Uie wall was so arranged that the first gleams 
of the rising sun fell directly on the &oe ; and worshippers 
thought he smiled to meet the god of that luminary. A 
small image of the Sun, seated in a chario^ with four 
horses, was suspended from the ceiling, and at the close 
of day was drawn up by a powerful magnet, to represent 
his farewell. The temple was surrounded by a great 
number of galleries and apartments devoted to the priests^ 
and to devotees, who had taken vows of celibacy. This 
splendid structure was totally destroyed in the fourth 
century of our era. 

Alexander the Qreat was imbued with the Grecian £ree- 
dom of thought, and facility of adaptation to new things. 
He was moreover desirous of attracting the enterprise^ 
wealth and learning of the world to his new city. He 
commanded that the laws and religion of Egypt should be 
respected, but he encouraged Greeks and Jews to settle 
there, and extended the same toleration to their opinions. 
The site of the city was consecrated by solemn sacrifices 
both to the deities of Egypt and of Greece. As the great 
commercial route fi'om India to various portions of the 
Boman empire lay through Alexandria, it became the 
great focus of trade; a connecting link between the un- 
changing East and the ever-changing West. It grew ao 
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ntpidlj, that in a short time Borne was the only city that 
sorparaed it in wealth and grandeur. In the century fol- 
lowing Alexander, those two liberal kings of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Soter and Ptolemy Philadelphus, founded and 
enlarged an academy and museum, with a royal library 
of seyen hundred thousand volumes. It was the first 
establishment of the kind ever known in the world. 
Scholars of all nations and creeds flocked thither to enjoy 
its advantages. A general indulgence was granted to this 
promiscuous crowd to teach their respective doctrines to 
whoever was inclined to listen. Disciples of diverse sys- 
tems met together in the library, and at meals, and had 
ample opportunities to compare theories of religion and 
philosophy. Under these influences was formed a new set 
of teachers, who carried to distant countries the ideas they 
had received, and thus shook up and mixed together the 
forms of human thought everywhere. 

Old Egypt, once called the " image of heaven, and the 
temple of the whole world," dwindled away. All the 
nations had borrowed of her religion and science, but she 
was too conservative to borrow of them. Successively 
conquered by Persia, Greece, and Borne, and largely settled 
by Jews, she gradually lost her strength. Her princes 
were Grecians, her children attended Greek schools. Her 
religion became a lifeless body, her language utterly ex- 
tinct, her sacred writing an unknown cipher, and half her 
monuments buried in the drifting sand. But traces of her 
customs still exist on the shores of the Nile. Modern 
jugglers know the trick by which her old magicians ren- 
dered serpents motionless or stiff. They compress the 
cervical spine of the animal between the finger and thumb 
and call it changing the serpent into a rod, or stick. 
When thrown down, the pressure being removed, it be- 
comes a serpent again. Idiots are considered holy, and 
their exclamations prophetic. In this form lingers the 
ancient reverence for unpremeditated speech. The dif- 
ferent sections of Cairo are now under the guardianship of 
genii, as they were formerly each under the protection of 
Vol. L— 17* 
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some tutelary deity. An image of a rain*8 head is atOl 
worn as an amulet against evil, and so is the golden beede, 
once sacred to the san, and an emblem of creation. The 
star of Isis looks down bright! j as ever on the land that 
was once her own. The Sphinx stands dark and sdemn in 
the desert twilight, a huge phantom of the mighty pasty 
unable to reveal her mystery. 

"There ats drear lEgypi, "mid beleegoering undi^ 
Half hnman and half beast; 
Hie lyomt-oiit torch within her mouldering handi^ 
Thai onee Ut aU the Eart." 
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CHINA AND THIBET. 

"I compile and traiuHiiit to poAterity, hoi write not anything new. I 
beiieTe and love the anoienta, taking Laou Pang for my pattern." 

CoNFucroa 

Thb Chinese claim for themselYes almost unlimited an- 
tiquity. Their traditions go back millions of years, to a 
time when they were governed by the gods; but their 
early history is enveloped in thick darkness. It is the 
universal belief in Benares that they emigrated from Hin- 
doetan, and this opinion is said to be sustained by a passage 
in the Code of Menu. Their historical books, translated by 
Frenchmen of science, exhibit a regular chronology, ex- 
tending back three thousand years before our era. Con* 
siderable knowledge of astronomy existed among them at 
a very early period. One of the Jesuit missionaries in 
China, who had read more than a hundred volumes of their 
annals, assures us that they observed the motions of the 
heavenly bodies soon after our date of the Deluge ; and 
European scholars have satisfied themselves that they 
accurately calculated an eclipse two thousand one hundr^ 
and fifty-five years before Christ They named successive 
days for the same seven planeta that Hindoos and Egyp- 
tians did. Their learned men have always occupied them- 
selves with history, political maxims and external sciences, 
without manifesting much interest in metaphysical in- 
quiries or mystical theories. They have changed less in 
ihd course of ages than any other nation on earth, partly 
owing to the peculiari^ of their language, which impedes 
ihe introduction of foreign literature, and partly owing to 
their extreme veneration for everything ancient Opinions 
must be sustained by precedent and authority, and onoe 
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received they are cast into an exact mould, the pattern of 
which must never change. Their minds are never troubled 
with the query, which, in one form or another, has dis- 
turbed the repose of the priesthood all the world over ; no 
restless activity of intellect induces them to inquire: "Why 
must I always wear my grandfather's hat? My head was 
not measured for it." Unquestioning obedience to su- 
periors, in church, state, and household, constitutes their 
morality. Their emperor is called Holy Son of Heaven, 
and Sole Guardian of the Earth." His subjects prostrate 
themselves in his presence, and do homage to lus image 
and his throne. He is, and always has been, at the head 
of ecclesiastical affiiirs. A belief in the divine origin of 
kings, so universal among the ancients, is expressed by 
the Chinese in a tradition concerning their first monarch, 
Fo-hL They say he had no mortal father; that his 
mother conceived him encompassed by a rainbow. Men 
remarkable for holiness or wisdom are generally called 
Tien-tse, Sons of Heaven. It is a common opinion that 
they had no mortal fathers, but derived their existence 
firom some heavenly source. 

The greatest name among Chinese sages is Kong-Fou- 
tseu, Latinized into Confucius. He was bom five hundred 
and fifty-one years before Christ In boyhood he was re- 
markably serious, and manifested no taste for childish 
amusements. His ancestors held offices under government 
for six generations, but in youth he was poor, and obliged 
to support himself by manual labour. He had but one 
wife, to whom he was married at nineteen years of age. 
When twenty years old, he was appointed superintendent 
of grain and cattle in his native province, as a reward for 
intelligence and virtuous conduct Afterward he held the 
rank of Mandarin at court, but as the king would not 
follow his advice in what he deemed for the good of the 
people, he resigned his office, went into a neighbouring 
province, and became a teacher of morals. He is said to 
have had several thousand disciples, by whom he appears 
to have been regarded with the deepest veneration. They 
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nid: *^Sinoe men existed, there has never been one to be 
oompaied to Gonfucins." "As the heavens eannot be 
scaled, even by the highest ladder, so no man can attain to 
Gonfacins. Were he to obtain the throne, he would es- 
tablish the people, and they would be correct" " He may 
be compared to heaven and earth, in their supporting, 
containing, and overshadowing all things ; to the regular 
revolutions of the seasons, and the alternate shining of the 
son and moon." But it is not likely that such trans- 
cendent merit wonld have been accorded to him in any 
oiher country. 

The formality of Chinese etiquette is stamped on all that 
is related of 1dm. His moral teachings are mixed with 
many roles how to regulate the countenance, and how to 
stand or walk in the presence of elders, or superiors in 
rank. It is recorded, as very important, that on the first 
of every month he always put on his court robes, and 
waited on the prince. " When he entered the palace door 
he crouched down, as if the door could not admit him. 
Holding up his robes, he ascended the hall, bending his 
body, repressing his breath, as if he did not dare to breathe. 
When he passed by the empty throne, his countenance 
ehanged suddenly, and he walked with grave and meas- 
ured steps, as if fettered. When he went out, and descended 
one step, he relaxed his countenance a little, and assumed 
a mild and pleasing deportment. When he reached the 
foot of the stairs, he let fall his robes, and expanded his 
arms like a bird's wings." " When he met any person 
in mourning, he bowed even to the front cross-beam of his 
carriage ; he did the same to a person bearing the census 
of the people. If the mat was not laid straight, he sat not 
down. When old men, who walked with canes, withdrew 
from a feast, he rose and retired also." He never drank 
wine enough to confuse his mind ; and whatsoever he ate 
or drank, he first offered a portion to the gods. It is re- 
corded that he turned back firom a journey, on account of 
meeting unlucky omens by the way. He was fond of 
muao^ and often recommended its cultivation ; particularly 

I* 
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ihat of their &mous monarch, Shan, which so excited him, 
when he first heard it, that he knew not the taste of his 
food for three months after. His doctrines are based on 
the idea that human nature is good and beautiful, unless 
obscured by the darkness of ignorance, or sullied by the 
contagion of vice. As the best means of restoring its ori* 
ginal lustre, he inculcates reverence toward the Supreme 
Buler, justice and kindness toward others, temperate indul- 
gence of the appetites, and a due regard to the medium of 
propriety in aU things. His respect for parental authority 
was carried to such an extreme, that he thought parents 
had a right to sell their children. He encouraged mar- 
riage and agriculture, but was less favourable to commerce. 
On religious subjects his recorded sayings are very inde- 
finite. He appears to have conformed to the usages of his 
country as he found them. He alludes reverently to a 
Supreme Euler, and it may be inferred that he had belief 
of some kind in the immortality of the soul. He inculcates 
the worship of Spirits, and ceremonial observances to the 
souls of ancestors. 

He wrote no books, and his literary merit, as he himself 
says, is merely that of a compiler. Being desirous to hand 
down to posterity the worship and the principles of political 
wisdom, practised by their pattern-princes, Yaou and Shun, 
who lived fifteen hundred years before him, he collected 
and arranged the scattered fragments of old books relating 
to the laws and manners of ancient times. Therefore, the 
Chinese consider him superior even to those revered mon- 
archs; for "they benefitted one age only by their wise 
and benevolent government; while Confucius, by transmit- 
ting their principles to ten thousand ages, possesses ten 
thousand times their merit" 

The Chinese sage lived seventy-three years, and toward 
the close of his life mourned much over modern degeneracy. 
A few days before his death, he said to his disciples: 
" Kings refuse to follow my maxims, and since I am no 
longer useful in the world, it is best I should depart from 
it" Many of his disciples erected a tent near his grave, 
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and lemained there three years, mourning for him, and 
offering prayers and sacrifices ; one of them lingered six 
years. Hia descendants inherit the office and title of Man- 
darins, and, to this day, religious honours are paid to his 
memory, as if he were an illustrious ancestor lately de- 
ceased. The following are samples of his maxims, as 
recorded by his disciples : — 

^' Not to correct our &ults is to commit new ones." 

" Be rigid to yourself and gentle to others, and you will 
have no enemies." 

" The wise man loves to be by himself, the fool seeks 
company." 

" By the very errors of men, we may judge whether 
they are virtuous or not If a good man errs, it is gener- 
ally through excess of affection or gratitude ; but the 
errors of a vicious man commonly proceed &om excess of 
hatred and ingratitude." 

*^ Life and death depend on the law of Tien, which is 
unmutable. Poverty and riches are dispensed by Tien, 
who cannot be compelled. A wise man reveres the dis- 
pensations of Tien, and thus enjoys inward tranquillity 
and peace." 

** How vast is the power of Spirits I An ocean of in- 
visible Intelligences surround us everywhere. If you look 
fi>r them, you cannot see them. If you listen, you cannot 
liear them. Identified with the substance of all things, 
tiiey cannot be separated &om it. They cause men to 
purify and sanctify their hearts ; to clothe themselves with 
festive garments, and offer oblations to their ancestors. 
They are everywhere above us, on the right and on the 
left. Their coming cannot be calculated. How important 
that we should not neglect them I" 

" Worship the gods, as though they were visibly present. 
Sacrifice to ancestors as if they were here." 

''He who knows right principles is not equal to him 
who loves them ; nor is he who loves them equal to him 
who delights in them." 

^Coarae rioe for food, water for drmk, and one's bended 
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im for a pDloiri eren m the aidBl «f dnn 
nen; batriohnandhoiioiingttiiidlyf ug« 
liko fleeting dondfl." 

■'To know that a thing ib li^ aid tel to do i^ ia 
weaknesB." 

"Have not a fiiend motaUy iafisiior to yoouoUJ' 

*'K you err, fear not to reform." 

*'Be not eorrj that men do not knoir joo, bat be iony 
Aat 70a are ignorant of men.** 

"The highest exercise of benevolence is toadnr afibetiop 
for relatives." 

"Teach all, wiihoat regard to what daas they bdome." 

"To be ihoroiigfaly iiMtnicted in moab and rilea, to 
teach others principles <^ virtue, to poHMM the friendship 
of many wise men, these are nsefol aatisfiMSlions^ But 
satis&ctions derived from pride, vanity, idtenessi and aeii- 
soal pleasures, are iDJarioii&" 

"How vrise is Hwuy I He has only a bamboo vase for 
his rice, a cup to drink from, and a mean narrow lane for 
his habitation. Other men could not endme Booh priva- 
tions ; but it disturbs not the serenity of Hwuy I" 

" Fix the thoughts on duty, practise without ceasing the 
virtue of humanity, and, if you have Idsure, cultivate the 
arts." 

" To keep invariably in the due medium constituteB vir- 
tue ; men rarely persevere in it" 

" The nature of man is upright Kin the coarse of his 
life he loses this natural uprightness, he removes &r fitxn 
him all happiness." 

" If wise and virtuous men were to govern a slate for a 
hundred yeais^ they could put an end to tyranny and 
punishments." 

" Abroad, do your duty to your prince and his magis- 
trates. At home, obey your &ther, mother, and elder 
brothers. In funeral and sacrificial rites, do not permit 
any negligence. Allow yourself no excess in the nee of 
wine." 

" I see no defect in the character of Tu. He waa sober 
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in eating and drinking, and eminenilj picnu toward Spirits 
and anoestoTB. His common apparel was coarse, but his 
sacrificial robes were beautifully adorned. He lived in an 
humble dwelling, but employed his strength in making 
ditches and water-courses for the good of the people." 

There was an old tradition that the Yu here referred to 
by Confucius was bom of a virgin, who conceived him 
firom the rays of a star. He is said to have been employed 
by the emperor to drain off the waters of a great deluge, 
which, according to Chinese chronology, occurred two 
thousand two hundred years before Christ. 

When Confticius was asked what might be said in favour 
of rewarding hatred by kindness, he replied : " In that case, 
with what will you reward kindness? Return bad treat- 
ment with equity, and recompense kindness with kindness." 
One of his disciples begged that he would teach him to die 
well. He answered : " You have not yet learned to live 
well ; when you have learned ^liat, you will know how to 
die well." Some person inquired of him what one maxim 
expressed the conduct proper for a whole life. He re- 
joined : " Never do to others what you do not wish them 
to do to you." One day, when he had gone out from 
among his scholars, a question arose concerning the general 
purport of his teaching. One of them said : " The doctrine 
of our master consists solely in integrity of heart, and t^ea^ 
ing his neighbour as he himself wishes to be treated." 
There is a tradition that Confucius was often heard to 
repeat: "In the Land of the West will the holy one be 
found." This declaration coincides with a prophecy in 
their old Sacred Books, and was afterward brought into 
general notice when the religion of Fo was introduced from 
India, which they are accustomed to designate as the Land 
of the West 

The e6mpilation of ancient history and laws made by 
Confucius is called, by way of pre-eminence, " The Five 
Volumes." They date four hundred years before Moses, 
about two thousand years before the Christian era, and 
refer continually to a religion long established at the time 
Vol. L— 18 
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they were written, whicli ihey merely seek to preserve and 
impress upon the minds of ike people. They are univer- 
sally considered to be very sacred authority, though they 
do not claim to be divine revelations, and a comparatively 
small portion of their contents are of a strictly religious 
character. They contain the fundamental laws of the 
empire, rules for rites and ceremonies, moral maxims, and 
memoirs of princes. Apparently, their chief object was to 
preserve tranquillity in the state, by a precise regulation 
of manners and the inculcation of perfect obedience to 
government They preserve a tradition concerning a mys- 
terious Garden, where grew a Tree, bearing Apples of Im- 
mortality, guarded by a winged Serpent, called a Dragon. 
They describe a primitive age of the world, when the earth 
yielded abundance of delicious fruits without cultivation, 
and the seasons were untroubled by wind or storms. 
There was no calamity, sickness or death. Men were 
then good without effort^ for the human heart was in 
harmony with the peaceralneS *and, beauty of nature. 
After this happy time, men degenerated by progressive 
stages. But finally Tien-tse, a Son of Heaven, would be 
born into the world, do away all sin, and restore order. 
These ancient books contain no specific doctrine concerning 
God, but they make frequent mention of One Invisible 
Being, under the name of Chang-ti, which signifies the 
Supreme Emperor. Sometimes he is called Tien, meaning 
the visible heaven. Their interpreters explain this by 
saying : " The firmament is the most glorious work pro- 
duced by the Great First Cause." Chang-ti is described 
as the Original Principle of all things, almighty, omni- 
scient, knowing the inmost secrets of the heart, watching 
over the conduct of the universe, and permitting nothing 
to happen contrary to his will ; rewarding virtue and pun- 
i^shing wickedness, raising up and casting down kings, and 
sending public calamities as a warning to nations to repent 
and forsake their sins. When an unjust emperor was 
struck by lightning, these Sacred Volumes represent it as 
a direct and visible punishment, sent by Tien, or Heaven, 
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as an admonitioTi to mankind. They contain many solemn 
invocations to Chang-ti, for the recovery of a good emperor 
fix)m dangerous illness, to obtain rain after a severe drought, 
and other similar benefits ; and they relate many instances 
to assure devout readers that such prayers are generally 
heard and answered. They likewise aflSrm that no out- 
ward adoration can be pleasing to Tien unless it proceeds 
fix)m a sincere heart 

From their most ancient times the Supreme Emperor of 
Heaven has been worshipped at stated seasons, with great 
solemnity. When a new emperor succeeded to the throne, 
it was always considered his duty to plough a portion of 
the ground, in token of humility, and cultivate a crop to 
be oflfered in sacrifice to Chang-ti. The empress feeds silk 
worms, and assists in manufacturing and embroidering rich 
silks, to be used as ornaments when these sheaf-ofierings 
are carried in procession, and devoutly presented, by royal 
hands, to the Emperor of Heaven. Whenever these cere- 
monials have been omitted, or negligently performed, the 
Sacred Books declare that the displeasure of Chaug-ti has 
soon after been manifested by extraordinary public calami- 
ties. Some of the early emperors, in addition to the cus- 
tomary agricultural offerings, kept a domestic park to rear 
six sorts of animals for sacrifice, twice a year, at the winter 
solstice and the summer solstice. On these occasions, the 
people were enjoined to do nothing, and think of nothing 
but joining with the emperor in worship of Chang-ti. lu 
the reign of Tching-tang there was a distressing famine for 
seven years, occasioned by drought. The emperor having 
in vain oflfered a multitude of sacrifices, at last resolved to 
devote himself as a victim to appease the anger of Heaven. 
He took off his imperial robes, and, accompanied by the 
grandees of his court, went to a mountain some distance 
firom the city, where with bare head and naked feet, in the 
posture of a criminal, he prostrated himself nine times be- 
fore the Ruler of the Universe, and uttered the following 
prayer : " O Supreme Emperor, all the sacrifices I have 
oflEcrod to implore thy mercy have been in vain ; therefore 



it ii doobdaB I mjael^ wlio bave dnnmdovi&Biinioil 
flumy aa my peqpk. May I daie to adc wbat my ftnli 
It? Ii it the magaJfioBnoe of my ptlacey eg tim hnnniei 

OfmyteUe? T« it ilM> nmnliiMP rfmj nn«i«lii«<» f ylniffc^ 

howe v er , aie not moie than the lawa alknr m& I am 
anoeraly desiroiia to iqieir all my fiuilli by moderty, fra- 
gdit^y and tempenmoe ; and if this be iniwiHideDt^ I offiar 
myself as a yictim to jusfcioe. Let me be poniahed, and 
my people spaied. I ohall be oonte&t to have thy than- 
derbolt fidl on my head, if at the same time lain ^fflwwide 
upon the earthy to lelieve the miieanee of my peopIeL" His 
prayer was anawered. Caonda ovenpread the aiky, and 
genial ahowera munstened the eaith, which brong^ fixrth 
abundant hanreata. 

These Five Sacred Booka Ikvonr belief in a multitude 
of Spirits, peryading the nniveraa They say nothing 
definite concerning fotnie rewards and panishments ; but 
a belief in the immortality of the sool is implied by the 
&ct that they prescribe cerBmonials to be perfiinned &r the 
souls of deceased ancestors, and qpeak of the virtuoua de- 
parted as being near Chang-tL 

The Golden Age of the Past is much dwelt upon by their 
ancient conunentators. One of them aays: ^ All places 
were then equally the natiye country (^ every man. Flocks 
wandered in the fields without any guide; birds filled the 
air with their melodious voices; and the firuits grew of their 
own accord. Man lived pleasantly with die animah, and all 
creatures were members of the same family. Ignorant of 
evil, man lived in simplicity and perfect innocoMM." An- 
other says: " In the first age of perfect purity, all waa in 
harmony, and the passions did not ocoasion the slightest 
murmur. Man, united to sovereign reason within, confimned 
his outward actions to sovereign justice. Far fipom all du- 
plicity and falsehood, his soul received marvelloua fidioity 
fix>m heaven, and the purest delights firom earth." 

The first man is called by the Chinese Tai Wang, and 
the first woman Pao See. • In oae of The Five Yolumea^ 
called Chi King, it is said: ^Tien placed man vpon ahigh 
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mountain, which Tai Wang rendered fruitless by his own 
fiinlt. He filled the earth With thorns and briars, and said, 
I am not guilty, for I could not do otherwise. Why did 
he plunge us into so much misery ? All was subjected to 
man at first, but a woman threw us into slavery. The 
wise husband raised up a bulwark of walls; but the 
woman, by an ambitious desire of knowledge, demolished 
them. Our misery did not come from Heaven, but from a 
woman. She lost the human race. Ah, unhappy Pao 
See I thou kindled the fire that consumes us, and which is 
every day augmenting. Our misery has lasted many ages. 
The world is lost. Vice overflows all things, like a mortal 
poison." The commentator Lopi says: "After man had 
acquired false science, nature was spoiled and degraded. 
All creatures became his enemies. The birds of the air, 
the beasts of the field, the serpents and the reptiles, con- 
spired to hurt him." 

The Five Volumes are full of prophecies concerning a 
Golden Age in the Future. All these relate to the glory 
of the Chinese empire, which is one day to extend over the 
face of the whole earth. It is the universal belief that a 
Divine Man will establish himself on their Holy Mountain, 
and everywhere restore peace and happiness. This moun- 
tain is called Kou-En-Lun, and is supposed to be in the 
middle of the world. One of The Five Volumes, called 
Chan-Hai-King, thus describes it : " All that could be de- 
sired, wondrous trees, marvellous fountains, and flowery 
shades, are found in the hidden garden on that sacred hill. 
This mountain is the inferior palace of the Sovereign Lord. 
The animal Kaiming guards the entrance." 

" The Lord looks with pleasure upon the Holy Moun- 
tain. It is the abode of peace. There grow none of the 
trees employed to make warlike instruments. It is an 
eternal kingdom. It is the work of the Most High. The 
Kingdom of the Middle is where the Holy Son of Heaven 
will come to reign. He allows no wicked men to enter 
there. He banishes them into the dark abodes of beasts 
and monsters. The subjects of that kingdom are called 
Vol. L— 18» \ 
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heavenly people, becatue ihej are g ar eni ed hj tiie Hely 
Son of Heaven, who perflxsts tlMm fbom widim and 
wiihont, and nooriahes them by hia aiipmne virtiie and 
celestial doctrine, so that tliey cry out with joy, The Son 
of Heaven ia truly the Father of his people^ and Lord of 
the TTniverse." 

"This ia the Mountain of the Lord: these living feon- 
tains are the pure waters wherein the subjects of the Prince 
of Peace are to quench their thirst He himself has chosen 
this mountain. He himself has opened the dear streams. 
It is hither that all the fiEuthful nations must come. It is 
here that all the kings will meet^ 

One of the ancient commentators on the Sacred Books 
says: "We have learned from our ancestors that there as- 
Biuedly is a mountain called Kou-En-Lun ; though hitherto 
no one has foimd it" Another says: "A delicious garden, 
refreshed with zephyrs, and planted with odoriferous trees, 
was situated in the middle of the mountain, which was the 
avenue of heaven. The waters that moistened it flowed 
fix>m a source called the Fountain of Immortality. He 
who drinks of it never dies. Thence flowed four rivera. 
A Golden Biver, betwixt the south and east; a Bed Biver, 
between the north and east ; a Peaceful Biver, between the 
south and west ; and the Biver of the Lamb, between the 
north and west These magnificent floods are the spiritual 
fountains of the Sovereign Lord, by which he heals nations 
and fructifies all things." " If you double the height of 
Kou-En-Lun it will become the Supreme Heaven, where 
Spirits live, the palace of the Great Lord and Sovereign 
Buler." 

The Five Volumes state that "the Source and Boot of 
all is One. This Self-Existent Unity necessarily produced 
a second. The first and second, by their union, produced 
a third. These Three produced all." 

" The ancient emperors solemnly sacrificed, every three 
years, to Him who is One and Three." 

"Tien helps people of the inferior worlda He gave 
them a guide and teacher, the fiuthful minister of the 
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Supreme Lord, to whom, out of love, he intruated the 
goyermnent of the uniyerse. Tien is The Holy One 
wiihovi a voice. The Holy One is Tien speaking wtik a 
voice." [That is, the Word.] 

One of the old commentators says : ^ By consulting the 
ancient traditions, we know that though the Holy One will 
be bom upon earth, yet he existed before anything was 
made." 

One of the Five Volumes, called Y King, says : "The 
Holy One will unite in himself all the virtues of heaven 
and earth. By his justice the world will be re-established 
in the ways of righteousness. He will labour and suffer 
much. He must pass the great torrent^ whose waves shall 
enter into his soul ; but he alone can offer up to the Lord 
a sacrijSce worthy of him." 

An ancient commentator says: "The common people 
sacrifice their lives to gain bread ; the philosophers to ac- 
quire reputation ; the nobility to perpetuate their fiunilies. 
The Holy does not seek himself but the good of others. 
He enriches others and impoverishes himself. He dies to 
save the world." 

In one of The Five Volumes, called Chu King, it is 
written: "Tien, the Sovereign Lord, said to Venwang 
[The Prince of Peace] : I love pure and simple virtue, like 
thine. It makes no noise, it does not dazzle firom without 
It is not proud or forward. Seeing thee, one would say 
thou hadst no light, no knowledge, but to conform thyself 
to my laws." 

" We expect our king. When he comes he will deliver 
us firom all misery. He will restore us to new Ufe." 

A nephew of Confucius writes: "We expect this 
Divine Man, and he is to come after three thousand years." 
Another disciple of C!onfucius adds: "The people long 
for bis coming, as the dry grass longs for the clouds and 
the rainbow." 

The following extracts are firom the Book of Chu King: 
"The Sovereign Lord of Heaven produced all the nations 
of the world, and reigns over them. He makes no exoep* 
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tioD of peraons, but esteems virtue alone, loving men onlj 
80 &r as they worship him sincerely. He hears the prayers 
of the merciful, but he destroys the wicked. We ought to 
pray to him for immortal life." 

^ Perfection consists in being reunited to the Supreme 
Unity. The soul was at first luminous, but it was after- 
ward obscured. It should be our earnest endeavour to 
restore it to its primitive light ; and it is only by destroying 
all wrong desires, and all self-love, that we can perceive 
celestial reason. What is called reason is properly an 
attribute of Tien, the Supreme God. The light which he 
communicates to men is a participation of this reason. 
What is called reason in Tien is virtue in man, and, when 
reduced to practice, is called justice. The truly wise man 
remains within himself, and piety rules all his conduct" 

" To think that we have virtue, is to have very little of 
it Wisdom consists in being very humble, as if we were 
incapable of anything, yet ardent, as if we could do alL" 

" When thou art in the secret places of thy house, do 
not say, None sees me ; for there is an Intelligent Spirit, 
who scetli all. Tien, the Supreme, pierces into the recesses 
of the heart, as light penetrates into a dark room. We 
must endeavour to be in harmony with his light, like a 
muaical instrument perfectly attuned. We must receive 
from his hand, as soon as he opens it He seeks to en- 
lighten us continually; but, by our disorderly passions, we 
close the entrance to our souls." 

" Mankind, overwhelmed with afflictions, seem to doubt 
of Providence ; but when the hour of executing his decrees 
shall come, none can resist him. He will then show that 
when he punished, he was just and good, and that he was 
never actuated by vengeance or hatred." 

Tliose Five Books, and other volumes containing the 
recorded sayings of Confucius, are the standard literature 
of China, the basis of all their moral and political wisdom, 
Kvery sclioolboy in the empire has committed them to 
memory from time immemorial, and to call in question any- 
thing thoy assert would be deemed the most alarming heresy. 
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There has always existed in China a tribunal calleJ the 
Court of Bites, invested with full authority to condemn and 
suppress any hurtful innovations; and this has greatly 
contributed to the preservation of the ancient religion* 
But the plain practical teaching of Confucius had no mar- 
vels to overawe the imagination, and it prescribed no 
ascetic practices, or elaborate ceremonials, by which the 
sinner could mitigate remorse, and hope to reconcile him- 
self with Divine Powers. Consequently, the populace 
manifested an inclination to adopt other forms of faith. 
Lao-kiun, sometimes called Lao-tseu, is supposed to have 
been the first who introduced foreign belief into China. 
He was cotemporary with Confucius, and founder of the 
sect called Tao-tse. Tradition reports that he voluntarily 
renounced the advantages of rank, and retired into the 
solitude of the forest, in the Land of the West ; their name 
for India. The doctrines he taught indicate that he was 
a Hindoo devotee, but to what sect he belonged is unknown. 
He believed in the existence of One Supreme Being, in- 
visible, eternal, and incomprehensible, called Tao, which 
means Season, or Wisdom. Successive emanations from 
him were subordinate Spirits, who produced the world, 
and governed it as his agents. It was his £givourite maxim 
that "Tao produced one; one produced two; two pro- 
duced a third ; and three produced all things," The science 
of Tao was the means of arriving at felicity and perfect 
freedom. This science could be obtained by severe morti- 
fication of the body, entire subjection of the passions, and 
devout contemplation. When a man arrived at this holy 
state, he was an immortal while he yet remained upon the 
earth. It was believed that he could foretell events, fly 
through the air, put back the course of the years, and 
ascend to heaven without dying. Lao-kiun was accus- 
tomed to say : " The Holy pronounced these words : He 
that takes upon himself the dust and filth of the kingdom, 
shall become king of the universe." He acquired great 
reputation for sanctity, and marvellous stories were told 
of his birth. It was said that he had existed from all eter- 
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nity ; that he descended to eaiih, and was bom of a virgin, 
black in complexion, described " marvellous and beautiful 
as jasper ;" that when his mission of benevolence was com- 
pleted, he ascended bodily alive into the Paradise above. 
His statue was placed in the emperor's palace, a splendid 
temple was erected to him, and he was worshipped as a 
god. BQs disciples were called, "Heavenly Teachers." 
They inculcated great tenderness toward animals, and con- 
sidered strict celibacy necessary for the attainment of per- 
fect holiness. 

One morning a book filled with magical formulas and 
invocations to Spirits was found suspended on the principal 
gate of Pekin. The followers of Lao-kinn said it had 
descended from heaven in the night-time. The emperor 
Tchin-tsong, being among the converts to the new doctrine, 
went on foot to the city gate, in token of humility, received 
the volume with all reverence, enclosed it in a golden box, 
and carried it back to the palace, where it has ever since 
been carefully preserved, as the oracle of the sect, under 
the title of Tao-teking. From revelations contained in 
these writings, the teachers profess to know how to cast 
out Evil Spirits from those afficted with diseases, to pre- 
dict events from the aspect of the stars, and make gold by 
some mysterious process of alchemy and magic They 
even persuaded one of the emperors that they had dis- 
covered how to distil a liquor which would confer immortal 
life on whoever drank it. The teachers of this sect have 
great influence with the populace, to whom they sell amu- 
lets to preserve them from evil, and innumerable small 
images of Spirits, and of saints who have become God. 
The succesvsors of Lao-kiun are always honoured with the 
title of chief Mandarins. The head of the sect resides in a 
magnificent palace in the district of Kiang-si. A great 
concourse of people, among whom are some persons of 
rank, flock thither from the neighbouring provinces, to 
have diseases cured, or their fortunes told. 

Such practices have always been ridiculed by the school 
of Confucius, and the Court of Bites has unUbrmly con- 
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demned them, la the third century after Gonfucius, the 
emperor, annoyed by the power thus obtained over the 
credalous multitude, ordered all books of magic to be 
burned, and put many professors of it to death ; but some 
of the writings were secretly preserved, and afterward 
brought to light 

A new religion was subsequently introduced, concerning 
which the following traditions are preserved. In the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of Tchao-Wang, on the 
eighth day of ike moon, a light from the south-west illu- 
mined the palace of the king. The monarch summoned 
sages skilled in predicting the future, and inquired the 
meaning of this splendour. They showed him books 
wherein it was prophesied that such a light would be seen 
when a great saint was bom in the West, and that one 
thousand years afi«r his birth, his religion would spread 
into China. This was one thousand and twenty-nine years 
before Christ. Sixty-five years after Christ, the emperor 
Ming-ti dreamed that a man ten feet high, of the colour of 
gold, and glittering like the sun, entered his palace, and 
said : " My religion will spread over these parts." When 
the sages were consulted, they opened the annals of the 
empire and showed him how his dream corresponded with 
the prophecy which had been read to Tchao-Wang a thou- 
sand years before. He was so much impressed by the 
coincidence, that he immediately sent ambassadors to India, 
with directions to seek for the Holy One, and not return 
until they found him. These messengers encountered some 
of the disciples of Bouddha Sakia, and brought back his 
Sacred Books, with teachers to explain them. The doc- 
trines of this sect have been described in the chapter on 
Hindostan. They have been very generally adopted in 
China, where Bouddha is known under the name of the 
God Fo. Five centuries after the introduction of this 
religion, there were three thousand temples of Fo in the 
Chinese empire, and the emperor himself was so attached 
to the new faith, that he resigned the government into the 
hands of his adopted son, that he might withdraw from all 
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worldly aflhiis, and devote himself entirely to meditatioD 
on divine things. 

In one of the Sacred Books bionght by the ambasBadorB, 
Bouddha is onderstood to refer to a master more ancient 
than himself called by the Chinese Om-i-k)^ and by the 
Japanese Am-i-da. It is said this name, in Sanscrit, sig- 
nifies The Infinite. It is apparently a variation of Om, 
which Hindoos hold so pecniiarly sacred as the Word 
which issued firom the mouth of Brahma, and produced all 
things. In China, it is written thousands and thousands 
of times on all their holy places. In their prayers, they 
pronounce it with Fo, believing they can thus obtain re- 
mission of sins. 

Phu-sa, a follower of Bouddha, who lived early in our 
fourth century, is worshipped in China, as one of those 
saints who had become a Spirit of Light, and volimtarily 
descended to earth again from motives of benevolence. He 
is called "The son of Bouddha, bom of his mouth," because 
his allegorical writings are supposed to have perfected the 
doctrines of his master. Bodhidhorma, another of his fol- 
lowers, who fled from persecution in Hindostan, in our fifth 
century, took refuge in China, where he was received with 
distinguished favour by the emperor, and became his 
spiritual teacher. His name is held in religious veneration, 
and his ofl&ce of imperial counsellor was the origin of an 
order of priests still existing, called Spiritual Princes of 
the Law. 

The emperors of the Tartar dynasty have all embraced 
Lamaism, a branch of Buddhism, which will be presently 
explained. But whatever may be their personal predilec- 
tions, the law obliges them to conform to the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed in the ancient Sacred Books of China, 
in common with all magistrates and public oflScers. The 
festivals of the old religion are scrupulously observed. 
Every new emperor guides the plough with his own hands, 
to raise grain for an offering to Chang-ti. At the winter 
solstice, the last week in December, and the summer 
solstice, the last week in June, all the shops are shut up. 
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the courts are dosed, and no person is permitted to begin 
a long joamey. The religious solemnities celebrated at 
tlxMe aeasoDS are called Festivals of Gratitude to Tien. At 
die spring equinox, thej set apart a day to implore the 
UeuBg of Tien on the firuits of the earth. At the 
aatomnal equinox, they offer the first-fimits of the haryesty 
and return thanka 

Though the worship of Fo has been the prevailing 
religion of all parts t>f the Chinese empire for more than 
fifteen hundred years, it has never gained fistvour with a 
minority of their learned men, who are mosdy of the school 
of Confocius. One of them argues thus : *' This person, so 
cried up, who has come out of the West into China, passed, 
aa they say, nine years on a mountain, in continual contem- 
plation. He remained inmioveable, with his eyes fixed 
upon the wall, without changing his position. Suppose 
every private person should take it into his head to follow 
this example, who would take care of cultivating the fields, 
and making the useftil products of the loom ? Whence 
would they have garments, and food to support life? Can 
it be imagined that a doctrine whose practice, if it were 
universal, would put the whole empire in confusion, is the 
true doctrine?^' A letter firom one of them, addressed to 
the emperor, says: '^K the worship of Fo is tolerated, the 
people will go by hundreds to give their money and cloth- 
ing to the priests; and I fear that young and old will finish 
by entirdy n^lecting their occupations. If you do not 
Ibrbid these things, there will soon be persons who will 
mutilate their members to o£fer them to Fo, thus destroy- 
ing our morality, and exciting the ridicule of people around 
ubJ* Another writes thus to a believer in the popular 
doctrines: " If you do not bum paper in honour of Fo, if 
you do not place offerings upon his altar, he will be angry 
with you, and make punishment fedl on your heads. Your 
god Fo must then be a miserable creature." 

But llieae are merely the opinions of the learned. The 
pqpulaoe have always been so attached to the religion of 
Fo, that the Court of Bites have deemed it prudent to ex- 
Vol. I.— 19 k 
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jiiiii BO opinioB apuMt iL Wheo diey maei wmml^ it 
Pekm, ibej merdy eondami herar in geiienl tenn^ aaid 
leave the people free to fbUov their own opinioai, pvo- 
Tided thejr do not infiinge upaa waj of the eBtabUshed 
lawB of the empire. Many, who oonader th funri Te a dis- 
ciplea of CSonfiiciiis, have mixed his maTimw with Taiions 
ideaa borrowed from the Sacred Books of Fa The women 
are almost Dniveraally attached to the pc^Nilar worahip. 
They have an altar in the most hdhoorable part of the 
' houae, covered with gilded images of gods and saints ; and 
not onfrequently husbands, who ptofess the old conserva- 
tive fiiith of China, are seen bowii^ the knee to these 
household deitiesL One of the most nnivenal ^ these 
images is that of Shing Moo, the Mother (Goddess ; the 
same title bestowed by ancient Egyptians on Isis with her 
in£mt Horns. It represents a woman with a glory roond 
her head, and a babe in her arms, or seated on her knee. 
Tradition describes her as a virgin, who conceived by mm- 
ple contact with a water-lily. The child, exposed in his 
injGEincy, was found and brought up by poor fishermen. 
He became a great man, and performed wonderful miracles. 
In wealthy houses, the sacred image of the Mother Gkxldess 
is carefully kept in a recess behind the altar, veiled with a 
silken screen. 

Every Chinese believes he has an attendant Spirit, his 
own peculiar guardian. An image of it is kept in the 
house and worshipped three times a day, with prayers, and 
the fragrant incense of sandal wood. Sun, moon, fire, water, 
earth, and every department of nature, has a prending 
deity. So has each trade and profession. Homage is often 
paid to some high mountain, or remarkably large tree, from 
the idea that a powerful Spirit resides therein. The image 
of a great Dragon, or monstrous Serpent, occurs everywhere 
in their temples, and on domestic altars. They say it lives 
In tlio sky, and has great influence over the afl&irs of men. 
Originally it doubtless represented the constellation of the 
Sorixjnt, and they preserve this fragmentary form of th§ 
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old astronomical religion of India, Chaldea, and Egypt, 
without understanding the idea it embodied. 

According to the statements of Jesuit missionaries in 
China, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls some- 
times manifests itself in singular results. Father Le Comte 
says : " One day two priests of Fo passing the dwelling of 
a rich peasant saw three large ducks before the door. 
They immediately stopped before the house and began to 
weep bitterly. The peasant's wife came out to inquire the 
cause of their grief They replied : * We know that the 
souls of our &thers have passed into those creatures, and 
the fear that you may kill them renders us wretched.' 
The woman promised they should be carefully tended, and 
neither killed nor sold. But they answered: * Perhaps 
your husband may not be so compassionate as you are ; 
and if any accident should happen, it would be a great 
afiSiction to us.' After some further conversation, the 
woman felt such sympathy with their filial anxiety, that she 
gave them the ducks." 

The same writer says : " They called upon me one day 
to baptize a sick person, an old man of seventy, who lived 
upon a small pension given him by the emperor. When 
I entered his room, he said : ' I thank you. Father, that 
you are going to deliver me firom a heavy punishment' 
I replied : ' That is not alL Baptism not only saves people 
from hell, but conducts them to a life of blessedness.' ' I 
do not comprehend what you say,' rejoined the invalid ; 
* and perhaps I have not sufficiently explained myself I 
have for some time past lived on the emperor's benevolence. 
The priests, who are well acquainted with what happens to 
the soul after death, assure me that I shall be obliged to 
repay the emperor's generosity by becoming a post-horse 
to bring despatches from the provinces to court They 
exhort me to perform my duty well, when I assume this 
new form of being, and to take care not to stumble, or 
wince, or bite. They tell me if I travel well, eat little, 
and am patient, I may by that means excite the compassion 
of the deities, who often convert a good beast into a man 
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of quality, and make him a considerable Mandarin. I 
cannot think of all this without trembling. Sometimes I 
dream that I am harnessed^ and ready to set out at the 
first stroke of the rider. I then wake in a sweat, and am 
very nnbappy, not being able to determine whether I am 
a man or a horse. Alas ! what will become of me, when 
I shall be a horse in reality ? They tell me, Father, that 
people of your religion are not subject to such miseries ; 
that men continue to be men in the next world, as they 
are in this. I beseech you to receive me among you. I 
am ready to embrace your religion ; for, whatever it may 
cost me, I had rather be a Christian than become a beast** 
The Jesuit Father baptized him, and the poor old man de- 
parted from this life happy in the belief that he should 
not be obliged to reappear on earth in the form of a post- 
horse. 

In some places assemblies of women are held, to perform 
certain religious ceremonies as a preparation for death. A 
venerable old priest comes to preside over the meeting, 
lie arranges the sacred images, and covers the walls of the 
house with paintings representing the various torments of 
the wicked after they leave the body. He sings anthems 
to Fo, while the women strike small kettles at intervals, 
and devoutly repeat the names of Omi-to and Fa These 
festivals continue seven days, during which their principal 
care is to prepare and consecrate treasures for the other 
world. They build small houses with paper, and fill them 
with a great number of boxes painted and gilded. In these 
boxes they put hundreds of little rolls of gold and silver 
paper. They secure them with padlocks of paper, and 
fasten the house carefully. When the person who made 
the house dies, they burn it, with all its chests and keys, 
with many solemn ceremonials, for which the priests are 
paid. They believe the house will become a real house in 
the other world, and the rolls of paper will become genuine 
ingots of gold and silver. In the house they expect to 
reside, and with the treasures they hope to propitiate the 
eighteen guardians of souls in the regions of the dead. 
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With a view to laying up a store of religious merit, they 
repeat many prayers, and make many genuflexions before 
images ; for the due performance of which the priests give 
them sealed certificates, varying in price, accoiding to dr- 
eamstances. These certificates are placed in a box, which 
is sealed up when the person dies, and is carried to the 
funeral with much ceremony. They call it Lou-in, which 
signifies a passport for travelling from one world to 
another. 

They annually publish astronomical calculations of the 
motions of the planets, for every hour and minute of the 
year. They consider it important to be very exact, because 
the hours, and even the minutes, are lucky or unlucky, 
according to the aspect of the stars. Some days are con- 
sidered peculiarly fortunate for marrying, or beginning to 
build a house ; and the gods are better pleased with sacri- 
fice offered at certain hours, than they are with the same 
ceremony performed at other times. 

The doctrines of Fo, and the ritual of his worship, are 
contained in an old book, called Kio, which his numerous 
followers receive as sacred. An immense number of com- 
mentaries have been written upon it. It is said there is 
likewise a very ancient book in China, called Yekim, attri- 
buted to Fo himself; but it is written in hieroglyphics, and 
cannot be deciphered. All their holy books, and religious 
formulas, are written in a sacred language, called Pali, 
bearing a very dose resemblance to the Sanscrit 



It is supposed to have been about four hundred years 
after the Christian era, that a holy hermit went firom India 
and established liimself on a mountain in Central Thibet| 
thenceforth called Bouddha La, which signifies the Moun- 
tain of Bouddha. He soon attracted numerous disciples, 
who listened reverently to his teachings. Such was his 
reputation fi>r holiness, that after his death the belief pre- 
vidled that he was Bouddha himself who had again de- 
scended fix>m Paradise, and assumed the form of a pious 
Vol. I.— 19* 
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Miehorite, in order to eflEect tbe nlTHkkm of the people of 
Thibet. He taught them their forma of prayer, and left 
them a book called, '* The Body of Doctrine*'^ ascribed to 
Boaddha, and also some works of his own, which are held 
in great Teneration. These, and all the oth«r Sacred 
Books of Eastern Asia, are written in a modification of 
Sanscrit 

The wor^ip of Bouddha remained confined to the 
region about Bouddha La until six hundred and twenty- 
nine years after Christ, when prince Srong Dsan Gambo, 
the founder of Thibetian greatness, married a piinoeas of 
China, and a princess of Nepal, both educated in that 
religion. They brought with them images of Fo, Sacred 
Books and relics, and caused a great number of temples 
and buildings for devotees to be erected. The king estab- 
ILsheil himself on the sacreil mountain, called Bouddha 
Lfi, around which soon grew up the city of Lassa, the 
J in sunt capital of Thibet. Tliis popular prince, who had 
a(;l»ieve<l so much for the prosperity of his countr\-. was 
believed to be tbe identical old saint, who more than two 
hundred years before had taught on Bouddha La, and who 
had now come back again into a human body, to establish 
his religion permanently in Thibet. Sects arose in opposi- 
tion to the new doctrines, either from attachment to some 
old<.'r form of faith, or from jealousy of the priestly power. 
Once the new religion was nearly overturned in a civil 
war between two rival brothers, contending for the throne, 
one in favour of Buddhism, and the other opposed to it. 
It surt'Tcd various vicissitudes until the close of our ele- 
venth century, when a son of the reigning monarch became 
a devotee of that religion, and his father made him Sui)erior 
of a monastery built for him. He afterward succeedevl to 
the throne, and was the first one in that country who united 
in himself the offices of High Priest and King. He also 
was declared to be the renowned old hermit of Bouddha 
La, who had reappeared on earth yet again to govern his 
belovwl Thibet 

This was the oridn of that form of Buddhism called 
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Trfunaiiim. Lama means Pastor of Souls, and is the name 
iq)plied to all the priests. Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama, 
means the Great Pastor, the Supreme Pontiff who is at the 
head of all ecclesiastical and civil aflEairs in Thibet The 
highest object of worship is Shigemooni, which is their 
variation of the name of Bouddha Sakia MounL The next 
is his disdple, the famous old hermit of Bouddha La, whose 
soul is supposed to be regularly transmitted through the 
Bocoeeding Grand Lamas of Thibet, to watch over the 
people, whom he loved so well that he left Paradise to in- 
struct them in the true religion. When the Grand Lama 
dies, it is necessary to ascertain into what body his soul has 
passed. This can be done only by other Lamas, who fast 
and pray, and perform various ceremonies, to be guided 
aright Those who think there are signs of his having ap- 
peared in their family, give information of it to the proper 
ecclesiastical authorities. The names of the candidates are 
written on little golden fish, which are shaken in an urn, 
and the first one taken out is proclaimed Grand Lama. He 
is carried to Lassa in triumphal procession, all the people 
prostrating themselves before him as he passes along. 
Disputes have sometimes arisen concerning the succession, 
and in some cases there have been bloody wars, causing 
the destruction of whole villages. But the belief remains 
deeply rooted that the immortal head of the church, by 
miraculous transmission of his soul, is always visibly present 
in the person of the Grand Lama, who is both pope and 
king. He is regarded as the vicegerent of God, with 
power to dispense divine blessings on whomsoever he will, 
either direcUy, or through the medium of subordinate 
Lamas. It is said fountains will flow at his command, 
even in the most parched deserts ; that flowers spring up 
wherever his feet have passed, and that his person exhales 
oelestial fragrance. He is supposed to see and know 
everything, even in the deepest recesses of the hearty so 
that he never has occasion to inquire on any subject He 
is called, "The Lnmaculate," "The active Creator and 
Governor of the present World," "He who has dair- 
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Yoyant eyes," ''The Word which piodaoed the World.* 
Thibet^ China, the Mongola, and the CSalmuck Tartars, ac- 
knowledge his sway. Crowds of pilgrims come with offe^ 
ings from all quarters, to pay him homage, and obtain hia 
blessing. Princes make the same pTX)Qtrations and perfonn 
the same ceremonies as pilgrims of the meanest rank. He 
receives them seated on a splendid divan, in the attitude 
of the sacred images. He treats no one with more respect 
than another. He never rises, or uncovers his head, or 
salutes any one; but merely lays his hand on the head of 
the worshipper, who believes he has thereby obtuned 
pardon for his sins. He sometimes distributes little pieces 
of consecrated dough, which are used for amulets to charm 
away Evil Spirits. At stated seasons he visits some of the 
great theological establishments, to expound the Sacred 
Books, and his expositions are received as divine authority. 
On state occasions, he wears a yellow mitre, and' a purple 
silk mantle fastened on the breast with a clasp. In his 
hand he carries a long staff in the form of a cross. Though 
Thibet is politically subject to China, the Chinese empe- 
ror is subject to the Grand Lama in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. 

There are two other Lamas in Eastern Asia, believed to 
be incarnations of Bouddha, receiving his soul, or portions 
of it, by a similar process of transmission from generation 
to generation ; but their holiness is of inferior degree, and 
they are in all respects subordinate to the Grand Lama at 
Lassa. It is a very common thing for persons belonging 
to the religious orders to be regarded as resuscitations of 
deceased saints. These are distinguished by the epithet 
" twice bom," or " thrice bom." 

The powerful hierarchy, of which the Grand Lama is 
the head, consists of various ranks and classes. A High 
Lama is sent as nuncio to the Court of China, and supported 
there. There is an order called Spiritual Princes of the 
Law, and Masters of the Kingdom ; these are the confi- 
dential advisers of the emperors. There are many large 
theological establishments called Lamaseries, exceedingly 
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rimilar to the monasteries in Europe. The origin and 
growth of these associations may be briefly stated. It has 
already been said that in very ancient times Hindoo de- 
votees, in order to attain perfect holiness, withdrew firom 
the world, and vowed themselves to chastity and poverty. 
The fiune of their sanctity attracted disciples, many of 
whom lived in grottoes or cells, in the vicinity of their 
teacher, thus forming a brotherhood of saints. When a 
distinct order of priests grew out of this beginning, young 
men and boys were sent into the forest to be educated by 
them for the priesthood. These were temporary associa- 
tions, which dispersed with change of circumstance& But 
the followers of Bouddha, being placed in opposition to the 
orthodox Hindoo religion, and relentlessly persecuted by 
its priests, naturally sought support and consolation by 
living together in congregations. As they were all de- 
votees in the beginning, they naturally adopted a regular 
routine of prayers and ceremonies, as their models, the 
Hindoo hermits, had done. Afterward, when whole nations 
adopted their faith, the worldly gave up the entire manage- 
ment of religious affairs to them. Thus they became a 
new order of priests, whose appropriate business it was to 
educate successors to the offices they held. Bouddha's 
greatest offence against the orthodox Bramins was that he 
opened the religious life to all castes and all nations. He 
is represented as saying: "All men are equal; and my 
doctrines are a &vour and grace to all mankind." This was 
a fruitftd source of reproach with the Bramins, who were 
wont to say, contemptuously : " He and his followers teach 
even mean and criminal men, and receive them most im- 
properly into a state of grace." Wherever his doctrines 
prevail, there is no hereditary priesthood, and the only 
distinctions are those which arise from difference of char- 
acter. Women, also, were included in his unpopular doc- 
trines of emancipation fix)m the laws of caste. His followers 
could not overcome the prejudices of their native country 
in this respect, but in China and Thibet there are many 
asBooiaftkms of devout women, governed by the same laws 

K* 
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Aal regulate the LamaserioL Such ertabliHhmftntB $te 
under the q>iritiial diiecticm of a man, there being no 
mch daoB of ntwien as the ancient priesteflBeai or modem 
abbeaeeaL There were fonnerly conyenta of women in the 
Birman Empire, bat gOTemment aappresBed them as pre- 
judicial to population. Only old women are allowed to 
deTOte theniaelvea to a life of celibacy. They shave their 
hair and wear white robes. They at first lived in the same 
boilding with men who had vowed themselves to a re- 
ligions life, but to prevent immoralities they were afterward 
divided into separate establishments. These women keep 
the temples in order, accompany fimerala^ bring water 
for ceremonies of purification, and other similar offices. 
Women in Buddhist countries, as in all parts of Asia, are 
in an enslaved condition. Polygamy is allowed, and the 
wealthy sometimes have harems. 

In the Lamaseries there is a complicated division of 
ranks, each with appropriate duties, and all are bound to 
obey the Superior implicitly. It is common to place 
children of five or six years old in Lamaseries, where they 
learn to read and write, and perform various services about 
the house. At twenty-one years of age they can be re- 
ceived into the brotherhood, after examination. On these 
occasions the candidate is required to affirm solemnly that 
he is of the required age, that he was bom in wedlock, that 
he has consent of parents, is in debt to no one, free ftom 
hereditary disease or bodily defect, not sprung from a race 
of dwar& or giants, and not under the influence of sor- 
cerers, or Evil Spirits firom the woods and mountains. 
These preliminaries being settled, the parents give a feast 
Afterward, the young man shaves his head, and in token 
of renouncing old ties, he drops his name and takes an- 
other. If asked to what country he belongs, he replies: 
^' I have no country. I spend my time in such or such a 
Lamasery." Every one is free to quit, whenever he judges 
it best to return to the world. Each member brings with 
him a cup, pitcher, dish, and mat to sleep on. They are 
forbidden to kindle a fire to prepare food for themselves. 
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Tbej must depend on the oflferings of the charitable, or 
what they can gain by begging. Mendicants are generally 
sent out into the environs once a week, bat they are not 
allowed to demand anything, or to manifest any dis- 
content when they are refused. They all take their meals 
together, it not being permitted to eat alone. They must 
not swallow food after sundown, or have a light in the 
evening, for fear of destroying some insect thereby. Some 
of the Lamas are so scrupulous on this point, that when 
they ride they are constantly turning their horses this way 
and that^ to avoid trampling on some insect or reptile. If 
they chance to kill one, they &st and pray, and perform 
various ceremonies to atone for it The more enlightened 
Lamas say they approve of such precautions, not because a 
human soul may have transmigrated into the animal, but 
because men of prayer, who seek to live in communion 
with the Deity, ought to be merciful and gentle toward all 
things. Though not allowed to kill any creature, they are 
permitted to eat the flesh of an animal that came to its 
death by accident The laity in most Buddhist countries 
are not so scrupulous on this point, and if meat is offered 
to religious mendicants, they can often be induced to eat 
it| by assurances that the animal was not killed with the 
intention of offering it to them. What remains of their 
meals is not allowed to be reserved ; it must be distributed 
to the poor, or to strangers, or to the youths who attend 
the school, or even to animala Consequently, these estab- 
lishments are always surrounded by a crowd of beggars. 
Inmates of the highest rank are as simple in dress and food 
as the lowest The men are expressly forbidden to pass a 
night in the buildings appropriated to women, and women 
are not allowed to remain over night in any of the Lama- 
series. If the vow of perpetual chastity is violated, the 
culprit is severely punished, and for a second offence ex- 
pelled. It is said their manners are generally pure, which 
28 more likely to be the case iron; their freedom to return 
to a worldly mode of life whenever they choose. Among 
the BinnanSi the violation of their vow of chastity is pun- 
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Hhed b J death in the flamoL Tlie Saczed Books are veiy 
emphatic oa chis pomt. In the " For^-Two PmitB of In- 
atucoocl'* h is aaid: "^Boaddha, the Supreme of Beings^ 
mani:bgtii:j hia doctrine, pronounced these words: There 
is no passion more violent than yoluptuoosneaSb Happily 
there is but one such passion. If there were two, not a 
man in the whole oniTerse could follow the truth." 

•• Beware of ±sdng your eyes upon women ! K you 
dnd yourself in their company, let it be as though you 
were not presents If you speak with them, guard well 
yv?ur hearts Let your conduct be irreproachable. Keep 
ever saying :o yourselves: We Lamas^ while we live in 
this world of comiptioD. must be like the Water Lily, 
wiiioQ unmersed in mud (Contracts no stain.^ 

*" Pae man who walks in the path of holiness must re- 
member that the passions are as dry grass near a great fire. 
11;? will? » jeal'^os of his virtue, should flee on the first 
arirach cf :iie rations.'' 

•■ 7-^.0 "' ^^ wiio. striving after holiness, endeavours to 
ext:r."a:v: :he rv.vcs of bis passions, is like one passing the 
lv:ui .*: d rv-^iry :iroii^h his nn^ers. By taking one bead 
a:t*T av.orhcr. .lo easily artains the enl ; so by conqueripg 
ev". vr.iitiioics. ocie by one. the soul attains to perfec- 

Ivivivl-i^cs an: -ot luach addioseii to self- tortures;, which 
rn'VTi:! <o .\w:>:vely in EL::iJv.>stan. Celibacy and fre- 
MS35 aro :/.e cb:ef lenances the rtligious imjx)se 
:!-vtV2<-'v;:s. dm: tliou^a they rarely follow the 
!o o;' Ix iivliha in severe bodily inflictions, they are 
rr<.vx' :v^ v -taio '-'^ liabits of profound contemplation. At 
iiuv!* ::-x^ tlu'v -siy ^^ ^^-"^7 remaineii perfectly motion- 
\sN .i.'vi > s >ciisi*s uriaitectevi by any external object He 
:!-.-^ \v:i:tv a rvvipio::: ot* iivine revelations, which he 

v\^' :;:•. \-:ircv; :o Iv^ i:sc:ilcs. Those among his followers, 

^'.u* a:v vus:rv.^^ U"* obciu:: sinii'.ar suj^matural gilts, con- 
skV!:4U* a \i-^v ;vr :o:i .^:" ihoir :Lme ^? profound meditation. 
S.*nic v^!' u:o L-A:i:.is Iwx^me herniitSw living in the holes 
\>1' rvvk^ or m ^uiail wooden cells listened to the sides of 
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moantain& In some instances, these places are so inac- 
cessible, that food can be conveyed to them only by means 
of a bag let down with a long rope. Some inhabit gloomy 
and almost impenetrable forests, infested with tigers and 
serpenta Some of them live in communities in the deserts, 
or on the sides of mountains, each one in a little cave, or 
wooden cell. In some of these associations, it is part of 
their daily ceremonies to scourge themselves with a small 
whip. They consider this as an expiation for sins, which 
will be accepted in lieu of suflferings in another stage of 
existence. Some live on lonely islands, which can be ap- 
proached only in winter, on the ice. At that inclement 
season, the devout often carry them tea, butter, and rice, 
and receive in return blessings and prayers, which are 
believed to be very efficacious in producing fruitful pas- 
tures and numerous flocks. 

The Buddhists have in their temples many images of 
saints, who are believed to have obeyed the following pre- 
cept of their Sacred Books, and to have obtained the reward 
it promises: ** Annihilate thyself; for as soon as thou 
ceasest to be thyself, thou wilt become one with God, and 
return into his being." Innumerable are the miracles 
ascribed to these saints, and to others who follow their 
example. Their garments, and the staffs with which they 
walk, arc supposed to imbibe some mysterious power, and 
blessed are they who are allowed to touch them. It is a 
great branch of business in the Lamaseries to make images 
of the saints, and consecrate them to sell to devotees. 
Images of Bouddha himself of course rank above all others. 
Great is the merit of him who causes one to be made, and 
presents it to a temple. The priesthood have a tradition 
that Bouddha promised whoever consecrated an image to 
him should never go to any of the hells, or be born a slave 
or a woman, or be subject to blindness, deafness, or any 
deformity. Worshippers implore the intercession of saints 
to obtain forgiveness or blessings for them ; and there are 
many marvellous accounts of the images bowing their 
heads, and moving their lips, or eyes, in answer to such 
Vol. I.— 20 
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nir. Titer* or* ipjittw^L -a inrm iia sme -z^TPirir x vai 
niiTir'.f.^ vik;:i iin aiur iim««t' ^iis^Be'L TToisraJ.Tt 
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Buppoeed to be accepted by the Higher Powers, in lieu of 
these purifying sufferings ; therefore, the more prayers and 
gifts are offered, the shorter is the term of punishment. 
Priests are supposed to be divinely instructed concerning 
the most efficacious forms of prayers and ceremonies ; and 
in this way the pious affection of relatives and friends 
becomes a lucrative source of revenue to the Temples and 
Lamaseries as it was to the Bramins of Hindostan, from 
the most ancient times. 

Some of the Lamas are rich, others are poor. The offer- 
ings of pilgrims are divided among them according to their 
rank. Some of them manufacture hats, boots, and clothing 
for the establishment Some keep cows and sell butter 
and milk to their brethren. Some spend all their time in 
collecting donations for the Temples and Lamaseries. The 
members of these religious communities are generally 
divided into four classes. The first class devote themselves 
to mysticism, or precepts of the contemplative life. The 
second study the Liturgy, and are expounders of religious 
oeremonie& The third prepare themselves for physicians, 
principally by the study of botany, as they use only vege- 
table medicines, concerning which they are said to possess 
much valuable information. The fourth class are called 
The Faculty of Prayers. They are expected to be able to 
recite by heart the prayers in the Sacred Books for all 
occasions. They are most in demand, and best paid, con- 
sequently the most numerous. 

The Lamaseries are generally more or less endowed by 
the government, and there is good reason for it; for in 
them are concentrated all the intellectual cultivation there 
is in those countries. The Lamas are the only physicians, 
astronomers, architects, sculptors, and painters. They 
occupy themselves very much with the study and com- 
poation of religious works. Their commentaries on the 
Sacred Books are very voluminous. At stated periods, 
people assemble in the temples to hear them read and 
explain the precepts of Bouddha, and other great saints. 
But their principal occupation is the education of youth ; 
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not merely those devoted to priesllj life, bat also those 
intended for worldly professions. All the Lamaseries are 
schools, where instmction is given gratis, and poor childien 
are fed. In China, Thibet, Birmah, and Japan, it is on- 
common to find a man belonging to the Baddhist religion, 
who is too ignorant to read and ¥rrite. This is one of the 
good effects of breaking down the monopoly of privileged 
classes, so tenacioosly preserved in ancient Egypt and 
Hindostan. In the upper class of seminaries, philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, and theology are taught It is true 
these studies are mixed up with magical rites, exorcisms 
to cast out Evil Spirits, and other ideas which indicate the 
infancy of knowledge ; but the literature which everywhere 
follows in the train of Buddhism, imperfect as it is, deserves 
the credit of waking up nations previously slumbering in 
profoundest ignorance. When Turner visited Thibet in 
1788, he found their teachers acquainted with the satellites 
of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn, and the use of mercury as a 
medicine. 

The discipline in these schools is very strict The pupils 
sit in an open enclosure enduring the cold in winter amd 
the heat in summer, while they listen to professors seated 
under a canopy, expounding the Sacred Books. Men with 
whips are in attendance, to punish the slightest infraction 
of the rules. If the students &il to recite the lessons or 
prayers given them to learn, they are severely whipped, or 
made to pass a cold night out of doors, with little or no 
clothing. They themselves say it is impossible to learn 
the prayers well, without being punished in the prooesBL 
They told the French missionaries that all the Lamas who 
could not recite prayers perfectly, or cure diseases, or pre- 
dict the future correctly, were those who in youth had not 
been well beaten by their masters^ 

The inmates of the Lamaseries are generally very bene- 
volent to the poor, and extremely hospitable and firatenial 
toward travellers and strangers. M. Hue, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, speaks thus of his visit to the celebrated Lamaserr 
of Kounboum, in Tartary : " The reoeptioQ given us le- 
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oalled to our thoughts those monasteries raised by the hos- 
pitality of our own religious ancestors, in which travellers 
and the poor always found refreshment for the body and 
oonsolation for the soul." 

The more enlightened Lamas manifest a beautiful spirit 
of toleration toward other religions. When the mission- 
aries Hue and Gabet expounded Christianity to some of 
&e Lamas of Thibet, they listened respectfully, and quietly 
replied : " Well, we do not suppose that our prayers are 
die only prayers in the world" Upon one occasion, a 
Lama of high rank, one of the Incarnations of Bouddha, 
arrived with a numerous retinue at the inn where these 
miadionaries had put up for the night When he sought 
an interview with them, they treated him kindly, but with- 
out reverence, not rising when he entered, and remaining 
seated while talking with him, though everybody else 
prostrated themselves before him. He took no ofiEence, 
but was extremely gentle and affable in his mannera A 
Roman Catholic Breviary was lying on the table, and he 
admired its gilded edges and rich binding. When they 
explained what it was, he raised it reverentially to his 
forehead, sa3ring : " It is your book of prayer. We 
ought always to honour and respect prayer." He sup- 
posed them to be English, or Russians. When told they 
were French, he exclaimed : " Ah, the West contains so 
many kingdoms I But what matter where you are firom ? 
All men are brothers." In answer to some inquiries by 
the same missionaries, the Begent of Thibet replied: *^ Even 
if our laws did prohibit strangers fh>m entering our coun- 
try, those laws could not affect you. Men of prayer belong 
to all countries. They are strangers nowhere. Such is 
die doctrine taught by our Holy Books." 

All the religious orders preserve old-fashioned simplicity 
with regard to food and raiment None of them go with- 
out clothing, like some of the Hindoo devotees ; but some 
of them wear merely enough for purposes of modesty, and 
an dress very plainly. The universal colour of their gar- 
is deep yellow. In Birmah and Siam the persons 
Vol. I.— 20» 
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of Lamas are inviolable, and the lands belonging to Lama- 
series are exempted fix)m taxation. Bat the prinoes watch 
them with jealous eyes, and do not allow them to meddle 
in the least degree with political affidrs. Any indulgence 
of sensual appetites is at once punished by a public and 
disgraceful expulsion fjx)m the brotherhood ; but this pen- 
alty is rarely incurred. It is probably owing to such 
restriction of power, and watchfulness over morals, that 
the clergy of Birmah are generally exemplary men, and 
have a respectable knowledge of literature, compared 
with other classes in Asia. Among the Lamas of Thibet, 
and other Buddhist countries, there are also many individ- 
uals of great worth and considerable learning ; but a large 
proportion of them are too ignorant to understand the 
Sanscrit prayers, which they repeat by rote. Among the 
Calmucks there is an inferior order of the clergy, who are 
allowed to marry ; and innovations of this kind have crept 
into some other countries. But celibacy is everywhere 
required of those who fill the higher offices of the priest- 
hood. 

As the early devotees changed into a numerous and 
powerful body of priests, they gradually relaxed in devo- 
tional exercises that required much effort, and substituted 
in their stead an endless routine of ceremonies. The sound 
of the tom-tom and gong is perpetually heard from the 
Lamaseries, summoning the inmates to the performance of 
some rite. They have prayers and chants three times a 
day, morning, noon, and evening, as the Bramins did in 
Hindoo forests, ages and ages ago. Like them, also, they 
practise daily ablutions, and place offijrings on the toml» 
of ancestors, with prayers to shorten the term of unhappy 
transmigration for their souls. They have a great number 
of ])rescribed formulas, among which they regard as most 
efficacious their six mystic syllables, " Om niani padma 
houm,^^ said to have been revealed to them by the first old 
anchorite on Bouddha La. A vast number of commenta- 
ries have been written to explain these holy words. Om 
is the mystic term to express the Creative Word. Mani 
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is said to signify a gem ; padma^'a lotus ; and houm, amen. 
They attach as much value to this phrase, as Hindoos do 
to Om and the Oayatri. To repeat it often and devoutly 
is thought to be the most efficacious mode of escaping from 
unhappy transmigrations, and of becoming finally absorbed 
in Bouddha. People are continually saying over these 
syllables on their rosaries, they are repeated thousands of 
times in their public ceremonies, and are everywhere in- 
scribed on the walls of temples, the rocks of sacred moun- 
tains, the banners carried in procession, and the flags float- 
ing over their doors. Rich devotees maintain, at their own 
expense, companies of Lamas to travel over hill and dale, 
carving this sacred formula on rocks and stones. Both 
priests and people attribute magical virtue to the recitation 
of these syllables, independent of the thought or feeling 
with which they are pronounced. One of the religious 
writers of Thibet says : " Mount Sumeru can be weighed 
in a balance ; the great ocean can be drained drop by drop ; 
the immense forests of the kingdom of snows (Thibet) can 
be reduced to ashes, and the atoms of these ashes can be 
counted ; the drops of a continual rain during twelve 
months might be numbered ; but the virtues of a single 
recitation of these sir syllables are incalculable." 

Like the Hindoo hennits of very ancient times, they 
make use of long rosaries of seed, or beads. Devotees may 
be continually met, fingering their beads as they walk, 
and repeating, " Om mani padma hxmm,^^ Some of their 
rosaries are very richly ornamented. In all the great 
Lamaseries they have machines which resemble a barrel 
and turn on an axle. They are composed of a vast num- 
ber of sheets of paper, written all over with prayers, and 
pasted together till they form a substance thick as a board. 
When set in motion, it turns of itself for a long while, and 
he who turns has the merit of having said all the prayers 
it contains. Sometimes quarrels arise among the devotees, 
because one comes and stops the barrel set in motion by 
another, and turns it again for his own benefit All the 
fltieams near Lamaseries are interrupted by dams, con- 
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fltmcled fi>r the purpose of taming nmneioiis prayer- wheeh, 
the modoii of which is considered equivalent to repeating 
finjeis day and night for those who erected them. The 
Tartars place them oTer their firepbces, where, being 
moved by the dranght^ they are sapposed to repeat prayers 
incessantly for the safety and prosperity of the household. 
In Japan, almost every mountain, hill, and cli£^ is sacred 
to some presiding saint, to whom travellers are requested, 
by inscribed tablets, to address prayers as they pass. As 
this would occupy too much time, upright poets are placed 
on the roadside, with an iron plate fisistened on the top ; 
and turning a plate is equivalent to repeating a prayer. 

Priests teach that whosoever consecrates a son or a 
daughter to the monastic life, is not only a religious bene- 
£Eictor, but thereby becomes a relation of Bouddha. The 
princess Sanghamitta and her brother are mentioned in 
early records as having been thus consecrated by their 
royal parents. They wrought many miracles, "became 
like the Sun and the Moon, illuminating the whole land 
with the religion of Bouddha," and finally, while yet in 
the body, attained complete absorption into the Supreme 
Being. A princess in Ceylon hearing the renown of their 
sanctity, became interested to know by what process it was 
acquired ; and Sanghamitta went to that island, to initiate 
her into the holy life. Several other women joined them, 
and lived together in secluded apartments, where they 
spent their time in contemplation and prayer. This is 
supposed to have been the beginning of Buddhist nun- 
neries. 

Lamas are exceedingly numerous. In the Chinese 
empire alone there are reckoned to be more than a mil- 
lion. In Tartary, all the male children, except the oldest 
sons, are brought up as Lamas. In Siam they are called 
Talapoins; in China, Ho Chang; but European writers 
generally style all Buddhist monks and priests, Bonzes. 
The reverence bestowed on saintly character, and the 
facility of obtaining a living by assuming it, are of course 
strong temptations to the indolent and selfish, who practise 
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many ixnpositioiis on the credulous people The old 
AmaJio idea that diseases are occasioned by Evil Spirits, 
who have taken possession of the human body, and can be 
cast out by forms of prayer, or at the command of holy 
men, is universally believed. In Tartary, rich families are 
sometimes told that it is necessary to give the demon a rich 
suit of clothes, or a valuable horse, to induce him to depart. 
When the required articles are bestowed, the Lamas recite 
prayers and perform ceremonies, a week or fortnight, till 
the invalid is either dispossessed of the demon, or dies. In 
the latter case, mourners are comforted by the assurance 
that his soul has transmigrated to a much happier state 
than it possibly could have done without their prayers. 
Sometimes they make an image to represent the Evil 
Spirit^ on which they pronounce curses, accompanied by 
fimous gestures and the din of noisy instruments, and at 
last they set fire to the image. The expense of casting out 
a devil sometimes proves ruinous to the fortune of a 
patient Such practices are disapproved by the better sort 
of Lamas. The Superior of one of the Lamaseries said to 
the French missionaries : " When a person is ill, the recita- 
tion of prayers is proper ; for Bouddha is the master of 
life and death. It is he who rules the transmigration of 
beings. To take remedies is also fitting; for the great 
virtue of medicinal herbs comes to us from Bouddha. 
That devils may possess rich persons is credible, but to 
give them horses, garments, and other rich presents to in- 
duce them to depart, is a fiction invented by ignorant and 
deceiving Lamas, who thus try to accumulate wealth at 
the expense of their brothers." 

Many of the devotees have no settled abode, but are 
always wandering about asking alms. In Japan especially, 
crowds of men and women, with shaven heads, are trav- 
ersing the country in all directions, living at the expense 
of tiie industrious. The character of many of them is said 
to be &r &om stainless. Sometimes they attempt to excite 
compassion by fEustening to their neck and feet a heavy 
chain, which they drag through the streets with gr&t 
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•sdBsn. Thai J iccg :(^i>:r5 ;&« &?qks and cry oat pitifuUj: 
" T :a ?eti ic^ 3.-ii:ii iz xe^ "as » exptaie yoar ans. Can 
7':a a*:c if-:ri itf iccM ' . r ^-'^i'r alios 7^ ScMoetiines th^ 
iir^ sea :i: iiirrj :hii2i iLr:c^ ;iw streets m a chair stndc 
:~'.T -rz X ziz*:r:s&z*i zaiLfw in soicii & manner that it is 
:ni.:cis?r:re :;? *cir Tr:^«"«r: bei=x woaztieA To those wIk) 
:aai> bv. :'i.: ierjcee pr-:clji=js: ''B^holi I am shut ap in 
■Ji.s :l:jir :':r ie z'.'oi rcjocr soils. I am resolved never 
\} I.ij.vi :t :s.I ill :i:e -^aiTs are boaght. Every nail is 
V jri 5Lsr«?C'!tf. I: yoa bav ooe. h will certainly become 
I i^'^ir.'^' :r >.arci-*ess :o j^a i;id yoar fiunilies, and yoa 
•vill aL?o pt.rt'.^r:! j. rcIi:r.oi3S art: tor voa will bestow 
•■^arirr r;..^c '?c !i»j prl»estSw b'l; on the God Fo himaelf| for 
'v'z'/Ci w: icKn-I to bail- i a :ernpI-f-~ 

1-: Ttew of these extravagances, h is just to remember 
:!::'•: :^-.»y nre lisapc r?ved or the more enl^htened. The 
1\ .:n: of Th:b«:c said to the French misssionaries : "You 
' kv: :v^bul'::?i» strn ar.? heari n-.uoh to blame in Tartary 
:•::•{ 'L'liib*;! bat jon must coc tVrzet that the numerous 
■jrr 7s iint.i 5iip»:r5ti:i ^ns yoa r^v have observed were in- 
!:r»;ilictd by igronr.t Lamas, and are rejected by well- 
:cPjrm«-:d Biiiiihists." 

The spirit: .^f pilzr.ina^ prevails t«.^ a great extent 
Arvir.l the m«.^st celebrated Lamaseries there is a continual 
puttie^ up ar.d pulling down of tents, and the coming and 
5<>ing of pil^^ms from feur and near, on oxen, horses* or 
camels. One of the penances they impose upon them- 
selves is to make the circuit of tho Lamaseries^ prostrating 
themselves, with their foreheads to the ground, at every 
step. When the buildings are of considerable extent, it is 
difficult to ci^mplete the circuit thus in the course of a long 
<lay. They must not pause to take nourishment, (nr if the 
j^rostrations are once suspended after they are begun, all 
the merit of the |>erformance is lost. At each prostration 
the bxly must be stretched flat on the ground, the forehead 
touching the ground, the arms spread out, and the hands 
joined as if in prayer. They eontinue this through driving 
storms and the keenest cold. Otht rs perfonn the circuit 
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earrying a load of hook?, the weight of which is prescribed 
by the Lamas. When the task is completed they are 
deemed to have recited all the prayers contained in the 
books they carry. Some merely walk the circuit, telling 
the beads of their long rosaries, or turning a prayer-wheel, 
which they carry in their right hand. Some pilgrims un- 
dertake fearfully long journeys, prostrating themselves at 
every step. Near Lassa is a high mountain, rugged and 
almost inaccessible. The pilgrim who clambers to the top 
of it is thought to have obtained remission of all his sins. 
The oflferings of the pilgrims are a great source of revenue 
to the Lamaseries. When a devotee of wealth or rank 
presents himself^ one of the Incarnations of Bouddha 
usually presides over the ceremony of reception. His 
share in the offerings is fifty ounces of silver, a piece of 
red or yellow silk, a pair of boots and a mitre, arranged in 
a basket decorated with flowers and ribbons, and covered 
with a rich scarf. The pilgrim prostrates himself on the 
steps of the altar, and places the basket at the feet of the 
representative of Bouddha. A pupil takes it up, and in 
return presents a scarf to the pilgrim. The Superior 
Lama preserves meanwhile the impassive character suited 
to an embodied Divinity. 

The humble huts of the primitive devotees of this 
religion gradually changed into spacious and elegant 
mansions. At the present day, Lamaseries are the most 
beautiful edifices in Asia, except the royal palaces. They 
are usually situated in picturesque and solitary places, 
especially on the tops of mountains. Adjoining them id 
always a temple dedicated to Bouddha, or some saint 
They usually terminate in a pyramid, which is a form of 
architecture sacred to gods, priests, and kings. Bich men, 
who wish to expiate their sins, and purchase happiness in 
a future existence, often build and endow them for public 
hospitals and seminarie& If they are well situated, and 
have ample funds, devotees do not fail to present themselves 
in sufficient numbers to fill them speedily. Sometimes 
separate houses are enclosed within a high wall; some- 
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times one large building is divided into ' 
iqpartmentB; Utehen, hospital, prison, bsilMr^i oAoe^ tni^ 
soTYi dining hall, library, reoqytioin^ loom tat 8tna^gH% 
and sleeping apartments. These bmldingv are ezneedbii^ 
nnmerona The city of Laaaa ak»6 contains ifaxw thoii' 
sand. Of conne ihe most magnifloent of ihem all is on 
the fiunons old monntain of BoaddhaLa, whero the Siapnam 
Pon1i£F of all the Lamas has his permanent residenoe. B 
is an aggregation of edifioes, in the centre of which xises 
the temple of the Grand Lama, four stories higih, and OTe^ 
looking them alL It terminates in a dome entirely covered 
with golden plates, and surrounded with a peristyle^ tiie 
columns of which are coyered with gold. It contains a 
Tsst number of apartments^ adorned with innumerable 
pyramids of gold and silver, and a great number of sacred 
images made of the same precious metals. Within tba 
precincts of this Lamasery reside twenty thousand Lamaa, 
whose principal occupation it is to serve and honour the 
Incarnation of Bouddha. Devotees will live very sparingly, 
and even suffer for food and clothing, that they may save 
money enough to make a pilgrimage to this holy place, 
and purchase perfumes to bum before the images. Strongly 
odorous flowers are a favourite offering, and they bum 
large quantities of the fragrant sandal-wood for incense. 
Winding-sheets consecrated by the Grand Lama, and 
covered with printed sentences from the Sacred Books, are 
sold in large numbers, it being supposed that those who 
are buried in them are sure of a happy transmigration. 
There have been some instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves headlong from the steep rocks, as soon as they 
had completed their prayers and ceremonies; believing 
that their souls were then in a purified state, and sure of 
going directly to Paradise. There is a continual throng 
coming and going around Bouddha La, but they observe a 
profound and reverential silence. Two avenues lined with 
magnificent trees connect the mountain with the city of 
Lassa, about a mile distant Here are swarms of pilgrims 
continually passing to and fro, reciting the mystic syllables 
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on their long rosaries. In the sanctuary of the oeAtral 
temple, resplendent with gold and brilliant colours^ is 
plaoed a rich divan for the Grand lania. At the hour 
appointed for prayer a large conch is sounded toward the 
&m cardinal points. The great gate opens, and the Grand 
lAma walks in and seats himself The attendant Lamas 
leave their boots in the restibule, enter barefoot, and 
proBtrate themselYes three times before him. They then 
seat themselyes in a drole, each according to his dignity. 
The signal for prayer is given by tinkling a little bell, fol- 
lowed by psalms in double chorua Kings and noble per* 
sonages flock to this shrine from all quarters, and enrich 
the temple with costly ofEerings. 

Tartar Lamaseries are not to be compared with those of 
Thibet in extent or wealth, but some of them are splendid 
edifioea The Tartars are exceedingly frugal in their own 
dress and mode of living, but lavish in everything con- 
nected with worship. Laxnas travel all over the country, 
from tent to tent, with authenticated passports, begging, in 
the name of Bouddha, for money to build a temple or a 
Lsmaseiy. The rich give ingots of gold or silver ; the less 
prosperous give camels, horses, or oxen; and even the 
poorest cheerfully offer furs and hair ropes. In this way, 
immense sums are collected, wherewith superb structures 
are erected in the deserts. Among these the most venerated 
is the Lamasery of Kounboum, &mous to the remotest con- 
fines of Tartary. The following are the traditions concern- 
ing it. A woman, who had become old and was childless, 
fiikited and fell senseless on a rock, whereon was inscribed 
various sentences in honour of Bouddha. From contact 
with these holy words, she conceived and bore a miraculous 
son, named Tsong Kaba. When he was born, he had a 
white beard and a majestic countenance, and immediately 
began to utter wise sayings concerning the nature and 
destiny of man. At three years old, he resolved to re- 
nounce the world, and devote himself to religious contem- 
plation. His mother reverently approved his purpose, and 
pcepared him by shaving his head, throwing his fine long 
Vol. I.— 21 l 
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were toeoribed chiiactaB in the 
Kebe qpenft his deje on emnmile ef the wildiBel i 
or in die fecww of deep 
meditating on divine thingBL 
le^Mded the life of the minmoBt inaect At ei^ty^m 
yean old, he died; ar,aooordingtotheirmodeofqpeidaqg; 
'^ he ascended to die Heaven of Baptme, and was aiaori»d 
inBooddha." The moontain aft dia fiKK of whioh he w 
boni, became a fiunona place of pilgrimage. launaa fton 
all parta aanmUed diere and built oella; and draa \j 
degreea was fonned the Lamaaeiy of Koonboonip whos» 
name signifies Ten Tboosand InuigBi^ in aUoaion to the 
manrelloos tiee^ which sprang fiKHn the henmf s hair, wifli 
characteis in the sacred writing on all its leaves. When 
the emperor E3iang Hi made a pilgrimage to diis place^ he 
erected a silver dome over die tree. Plants gathered on 
this sacred mountain are boogfat by pilgrims at a great 
price. The young stuidenta of botany go out in troops and 
gather great quantities of herbs and roots, which are stored 
fiyr sale. 

The Buddhist temples are covered inside and ont with 
carvingB in wood or stone, representing lions, tigen^ ele- 
phants, birds, reptiles, and all sorts of animals, real and 
imaginary. Some of these works are executed with great 
delicacy and beau^. The interior is filled wiUi paintings 
and statues, illustrating the life of Bouddha, and die 
various transmigrations of celebrated saints. The Lamas 
themselves are die only artists employed in diese decora- 
tions, which are generally of a fimtastic character. Meet 
of the personages represented in the statues and medallions 
have a monstrous and grotesque appearance. Bouddha 
alone is an exception. He is always represented noble and 
majestic, with large full eyes and long curling hair. The 
Lamas are less successful in painting, than in sculpture^ 
being fiiulty in their drawing, and partial to gaudy oolour- 
ing. But^ according to die testimony of M. Hnc^ thej 
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Boiuetimtis produoe spedmens of oonsiderable beanlj. 
Wliile trayelling among the Mongols, he sajs: ^'In a 
great temple, called the Temple of Gk>ld, we saw a picture 
which strack us with astonishment It was a life-size 
lepiesentation of Bouddha, seated on a rich carpet, sur- 
loonded by a kind of glory, composed of miniatures 
ill^orieally representing his thousand virtues. This pic- 
toie was remarkable for the expression of the &ces, the 
gneeftQness of the design, and the splendour of the 
ooloaiing. All the personages seemed full of life. An 
<M Lama^ who attended us, told us it was a treasure of re- 
motest antiquity, comprehending on its sttt&ce the whole 
doctrine of Bouddha; that it was not a Mongol painting, 
but came fiom Thibet, and was executed by a saint of The 
Eternal Sanctuary," meaning the temple where the Grand 
Lama resides. Borri, a Jesuit missionary to Cochin China, 
says he saw an empty recess behind the high altar in 
Buddhist temples, and, upon inquiry, was informed that it 
was consecrated to the Supreme Being, who was invisible 
and incomprehensible, and therefore not to be represented 
by any image. 

The monuments of Buddhist devotion are exceedingly 
mimerous. On the terrace of a very old temple at Gaya, 
the following inscription, in the Birman language, was 
found a few years since: "This is one of the eighty-four 
thousand shrines erected by Sri Dharm As6ka, ruler of the 
world, at the end of the two hundred and eighteenth year 
of Bouddha's annihilation." Some remains of the places 
of worship are immensely massive, and bear marks of ex- 
treme antiquity. Mr. Knox, speaking of Ceylon, says: 
"The votaries of Bouddha took pride in erecting temples 
and monuments to his memory, as if they had been bom 
solely to hew rocks and great stones, and lay them in 
heaps." The largest of the subterranean temples on that 
island is one hundred and ninety feet long, and forty-five 
fieet high. It contains a recumbent figure of Bouddha, 
tbirty feet in length. One of the most remarkable of these 
smpendous structures is the gigantic temple in Java, called 
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The Buddhists are exceedingly devoat; bat^ with tlie 
ezoeption of a few contemplative Lamaa^ they are not in- 
clined to myatidsm. They are generally fond of pageantiyi 
auch aa showy processicMis to their templea and aacied 
places, and imposing ceremonies in the Lamaaetiea. They 
delight in pungent perfumes and gorgeous colonra. Their 
wonhip is of a clamorous oharacter, conaJBting of loud 
chants and prayers, accompanied by large and noky isatra- 
ments, such aa gongs, drums^ cymbals^ tmmpeta^ imd fifea 
They make frequent prostrations on their houae-top% and 
arc always fingering a rosary, or murmuring prayera, even 
while engaged in their dally avocations. "Aa evemng 
twilight approaches, all the Thibetian men, women and chit 
(Iron, stop business and meet together in tJbie public aquarei^ 
where they all kneel down and chant prayers. In a laige 
town, these sounds produce an immense solemn harmony. 
These veeper prayers vary according to the aeaaon of the 
year." 
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Theybave solemn ceremonies to welcome the new moon 
and the fiill moon, and changes of the seasons. On the 
last day of the fiill moon all the Lamas in Tartarj assem- 
ble at midnight^ in state mantles and mitres, and chant 
prayers. The ceremony is concluded with load cries, ac- 
companied by a tremendous noise of drums, trumpets, and 
oonch shells. This custom is said to have been estab- 
lished to drive away Evil Spirits, which infested the people 
and cattle. 

On certain occasions, the Tartar Lamas recite prescribed 
fermulas, and toss up little pictures of horses in the air, 
with the belief that Bouddha will transform the bits of 
paper into living horses, for the relief of travellers in the 
deserts. 

There are festivals during which the Buddhists, in some 
countries, scourge themselves before the altars, as did the 
votaries of Isis in ancient Egypt The degree of sin ex- 
piated is according to the number and severity of the 
blows. 

The Feast of Lanterns in China bears strong resemblance 
to a Hindoo custom, and to the Egyptian festival in honour 
of Neith, On that evening every Chinese throughout the 
empire lights a lantern. Grorgeous lanterns of "painted 
glass, illuminated with torches, are suspended from all the 
arches and towers. It is said two hundred millions of 
lamps are burning on that occasion. 

In Birmah a white elephant is kept near the royal 
palace, sumptuously fed and magnificently caparisoned. 
People prostrate themselves before him, and bring valuable 
offerings, which he is taught to take with his trunk. This 
homage is said to originate in a belief that the soul of 
Bouddha once animated a white elephant in the course of 
its manifold transmigrations. 

The doctrines and ceremonies of Buddhism vary con- 
siderably in different countries. This must necessarily 
happen to all religions that are extensively embraced; 
because a new faith unavoidably mixes with the previous 
ideas and customs of nations where it is introduced. Bud- 
VoL. L— 21* 
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dhum WM peeolkii J sabjeet to 
its te«chen| wishing to aroid airf oosrave iniMwita iirflie 
propagation of their nligioni invariably adopted into tlidr 
system all the dmties their praselyteB had been aooostooied 
toreveie. Thus Brahma^ yiflihnaySiv%Iiidra| the Gods of 
the Mongp>l8y and the ^lirits of the Chinese^ all iiinid t 
place in their Iq^ds, and were imaged in thrir tempki^ 
though always represented as infiarknr to Booddha and hk 
Saints. But tbongh details yary mnch in different eoaa- 
tries, the prominent features of Buddhism are every w he re 
the same. They all betieve in One Invirible Soorae of 
Being, sometimes called The Supreme Intelligenoe^ sam^ 
times named The Void. From him emanated all tidngi ia 
the universe, and into him will all things eventually reton. 
Nof only this world will be destroyed and renovated, at 
stated periods, after immense intervals, but even those 
superior Spheres where happy Spirits dwell, must go 
through similar revolutions, and all the inhabitants pasB 
into other forms. Whenever this world is created aneir, 
Spirits who have so &r wandered from the Supreme as to 
dwell in the lowest Paradise, will be sent into material 
bodies, for probationary discipline. Among them will be 
many who had been previously embodied on the old earth, 
before it was destroyed. After millions and mfllions of 
ftgcs, the time will at last come, when everything in the 
univorse, even the deities themselves, will be merged in 
the Ori^pnal Source whence they came. Then new emana- 
tions will again commence, followed by new worlds, which 
will be again destroyed. Nothing is exempted firoln this 
]x)rpetual, ever-revolving change, except those souls who^ 
through perfect holiness, have become absorbed into the 
Supremo Ikying, and have thus become One with Him. 
B()\i(l(llm is Raid to have appeared four times, in worlds 
proce<ling this ; and always with the benevolent purpose 
of withdrawing Spirits from the vortex of illusions, in 
which thoy were involved by their immersion in Matter. 
Tnic> thin prosont world he descended in the form of Bouddha 
SakiiL ills mother was a beautiful and holy viigin, be* 
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troihed to a king; and his birth was foretold in a miraca- 
loQs dream. The object of his mission was to instmot 
those who were straying &om the right path, expiate the 
sins of mortals by his own sufferings, and procure for them 
a happy entrance into another existence, by obedience to 
his precepts and prayers in his name. They always speak 
of him as one with God from all eternity. They describe 
him as '^one substance, and three images." His most 
common title is " The Saviour of the World." As he has 
repeatedly assumed a human form, to £Eu;ilitate the reunion 
of men with his own Universal Soul, so they believe that 
there always will be incarnations of his Spirit Chinese 
Sacred Books predict the coming of a new Fo in the latter 
days, whose mission it will be to restore the world to order 
and happiness. 

They all believe in the pre-existence of souls. The forms 
they take arc merely transient apparent images; as metal 
may be moulded into the form of a lion, then dissolved 
into a mass of metal again, then be remoulded into the 
form of a man or a god. They never say a man is dead ; 
they always say '' his soul has emigrated." The connection 
of the souJ with matter they consider an evil and a punish- 
ment; therefore enjoyment through the senses is incom- 
patible with holiness, and it is necessary to despise the 
body and the outward world, in order to become saints. 
There are regions of Paradise, and regions of torment^ 
where souls are rewarded or punished according to the 
exact amount of their deserts, before they again enter into 
some mortal form. These heavens and hells, of various 
degrees, are painted with great luxury of imagination by 
theologians. The lower the regions, the more unhappy 
the inhabitants, the more subject to miserable transmigra- 
tiona The higher the celestial abodes, the purer the bliss, 
and the more extended its duration. But even the highest 
spheres are not exempted from revolutions, consisting of 
the destruction of old forms, and the creation of new ones ; 
though this will be after intervals so immense, that they 
like eternity. 
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The most important moral laws are oontained in ten pn^ • 
oeptB in their Sacred Books; the nmnber ten being oonr 
sideied eflflential. Aoooiding to the Hindoo cuatom of 
anrangiDg everything in threes^ thej divide moal duties 
into dueq dasaes; those which relate to adima^ to vnrdi^ 
and to thoughts^ The first three oommandmanls relate to 
actions, the next four to words^ and the last three to 
thoaghtSi as follows; 1. "Thou ahalt not kiU, even the 
smallest creature." 2. *^Thoa shalt not appropriate to 
thyself what belongs to another." ft. ^ Thou shalt not 
infringe the laws of chastity." 4. "Thou shalt not lie." 
6. "Thou shalt not calnmmate." 6. ^'Thou shalt not 
speak of injuries." 7. ''Thou shalt not excite qiaml% 
l^ repeating the w<»ds of others." & " Thou shah not 
hate." 9. "Preserve fisdth in the holy writings" la 
''Believe in immortali^." 

The ignorant among the Baddhists, as among iind 
Hindoos^ attach inherent virtue to the mere words of their 
Sacred Books. A thief, who concealed himself in the im- 
perial palace, was discovered and seized by the affioerai 
When they stripped him of his clothes, they found eveiy 
iuch of his body covered with texts &om the Sacred Boolm 
of Fo. lie bad an idea that no harm could possibly come 
to bim while be was thus covered with holy words. 

William von Humboldt says of Buddhism : " What was 
once a philosophical doctrine and an enlightened benevo- 
lent reform of the corruptions of Braminism, has degener- 
ated into a mass of unmeaning practices and empty formulas, 
or lost itself in a wholly unintelligible mysticism." It mus( 
be remembered, however, that in all ages, and among all 
nations, there are some minds which save themselves, by 
an inward process, from the lifeleasness of the forms they 
inherit 

Little is known, and still less understood, oonoeming 
theological controversies in those distant countries. Euro- 
pean activity of mind is not at work there, to unsettle 
established opinions, but they doubtless bear a general 
resemblance to the rest of mankind, in diversity of ideas 
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ocmoemmg spiritnal problems puzzling to as all. Though 
firm beUeyers in unalterable neoessity, they strive to recon- 
cile it "with the free will of man. Some of them rely 
chiefly on meditation and &ith, the inward operations of 
the mind; others attach more importance to meritorious 
works and outward ceremonies. In Thibet are two pro- 
minent sects, distinguished by their head-dresse& Those 
who consider it allowable for the religious to marry, wear 
red caps. The advocates of strict celibacy, who are much 
more numerous, wear yellow caps. On what other points 
their opinions differ is not well understood by foreigners. 
Prom time to time, they have been troubled with heretical 
sects, whose teachers assumed the yellow robe of the priest- 
hood without the sanction of ecclesiastical authorities ; and 
CJouncils have been called to purify orthodox Buddhism 
from their alleged impieties. 

Buddhists of all sects have always abominated bloody 
sacrifices, and they carry tenderness toward animals to an 
extreme degree. Their doctrines likewise induce a chari- 
table disposition toward men. Believing transmigrations 
of the soul to be regulated by laws of inherent necessity, 
the reli^ous among them feel for sinners more compassion 
than contempt or hatred ; for they consider moral evil as 
much a mi^ortune as a crime. One of their common 
maxims is that " the preceding births, and the actions com- 
mitted in those previous existences, are destiny." This 
tendency to fiitality checks all energy and enterprise, and 
does much to produce the drowsy apathy which character- 
izes Asiatic countries. 

European writers have l»x)ught against Buddhists the 
general charge of atheism. This apparently arises from 
the fitct that their founder named the Source of Being the 
Infinite Void; from extreme unwillingness to ascribe any 
form, or any passions, to the Deity. When dying, he is 
said to have declared to his disciples, as a secret doctrine, 
nnsuited to the populace, that, in the course of revolving 
ages, all things in the universe, even the gods themselves, 
would return into The Told, to be reproduced again in new 






TUb npelitkiii of die Mferononviaa diaoiycrthe 
fc Bnnuiis has led to the idea that he and his ftiUo w«n 
There 18 aaid to be a sect among them called 
who ascribe consdonsneaa and nanl atidvUj to 
the Fint Prindple^ and believe that creation Tesohed fiom 
die exezcise of his will, not fixim laws of inherent neoesBitf. 

There is much contnidiclion among writers eonoeming 
the date of the Buddhist religion. This eonfbsion arises 
ftom the fittt that there are seveial Booddhas^ objects o( 
wonhip; beoanse the word is not a name, bat a title, sig- 
niQriqg an eztraoidinaiy degne of hfJinesB, Those w]x> 
hsTe examined the sabject most deeply have generslly 
agreed that Bonddha Sakia» fiom whom the leligion takes 
Its name^ must hsTe been a real historioal pecsonage^ who 
^qpeared more than a thonssnd yean befi»e Christ Theare 
are many things to oonfinn this sapposition. In some pa^ 
tions G^ India, his religion appears to hsTe flourished for a 
long time side by side with that of the Bramina. This is 
shown by the existenoe of many ancient temples, some of 
them cut in subterranean rock, with an immensity of labour, 
which it must have required a long period to accomplish. 
In those old temples, his statues represent him with hair 
knotted all over his head, which was a yery ancient cnstom 
with the anchorites of Hindostan, before the practice <^ 
shaving the head was introduced among their deyotees. 
His leligion is also mentioned in one of the veiy ancient 
epic poems of India. The severity of the persecution 
indicates that their numbers and influence had become 
formidable to the Bramins, who had everything to fesr 
from a sect which aboUshed hereditary priesthood^ and 
allowed the holy of all castes to become teachers. 

Buddhism spread through foreign countries with such 
rapidity, that it came to be generally designated as " the 
religion of the Vanquisher," although it was uniformly 
peaceful in its progress. For the same reason, the Banyan 
Tree, of rapid and interminable growth, was chosen as its 
emblem. Marvellons stories are told of the Banyan Tree 
under which Bouddha Sakiai as a holy anch(»ite^ attained 
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to complete union with the Supreme Soul. Shoots taken 
&om it were said to send forth roots instantly, and to oon- 
firm the fiuth of the doubtful by ascending into the air, and 
floating among the clouds, surrounded by a brilliant halo. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan five or six hundred 
years after Christ The Japan Encyclopedia enumerates 
thirty-three ancient patriarchs, or leaders of this religion, 
the first of whom received the doctrines and writings from 
Bouddha himsell These men devoted themselves to fast- 
ing, prayer, and constant meditation. Several of them 
burned themselves to death, that the soul might be released 
fix>m imprisonment in the body, and through the intense 
purification of fire pass into a happier state of existence. 
Pictures and images of these patriarchs abound in the 
temples, and are held in religious veneration. 

It is said that eighty thousand followers of Bouddha 
went forth fix>m Hindostan, as missionaries to other lands ; 
and the traditions of various countries are full of legends 
concerning their benevolence, holiness, and miraculous 
power. His religion has never been propagated by the 
sword. It has been effected entirely by the influence of 
peaceable and persevering devotees. It now prevails in 
China, Japan, Thibet, Siam, the Birman Empire, Ceylon, 
and a large portion of Tartary. The era of the Siamese is 
the death of Bouddha. In Ceylon, they date from the in- 
troduction of his religion into their island. It is supposed 
to be more extensively adopted than any religion that ever 
existed. Its votaries are computed at four hundred mil- 
lions ; more than one-third of the whole human race. 

Pilgrims from all these countries visit Benares, and other 
holy cities of India, which they all revere as the fountain- 
head of their Religion. They speak of it as " The King- 
dom of Virtues," "The Exceeding Pure Region," "The 
Sacred Land." 
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EoYFTiANS affinned that Chaldea was settled by aooknj 
firom their oountry ; but many learned men bdiere thi^ 
Egypt was younger than Chaldea, and settled by emigrants 
from thence. It is a matter of mere conjecture, for C!hal- 
dean literature is all destroyed, and thdr fiunous capital, 
Babylon, being mostly built of bricks and bitumen, has 
left no vestiges by which to reckon historical dates. When 
Alexander the Great conquered the city, Chaldean priests 
boasted to the Greek philosophers, who followed his anny, 
that they had continued their astronomical calculations 
through a period of more than forty thousand yeara. The 
earliest records actually found by the Greeks extended 
back two thousand two hundred and thirty-four years be- 
fore the Christian era; only one hundred and fourteen 
years after our commonly received epoch of the Moodf 
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The great antiquity of Chaldea cannot be doubted, and its 
intimate connection witii Hindostan, or Egypt, is abun- 
dantly proved by tiie littie that is known concerning its 
religion, and by the few fragments that remain of its former 
grandeur. The ruins of Nineveh have lately been ez* 
cavated, after having Isdn concealed from the eye of man 
for two thousand five hundred years. Obelisks, and gi- 
gantic sphinxes have thus been brought to light, and images 
of the sacred bull, often represented winged and with a 
human head. The sun, moon, and trident of Siva were 
found over the entrances of temples, the same as in Hin- 
dostan. Hieroglyphics were cut on the monuments, and 
the sculptures were painted blue, red, and yellow, the 
brightness of which &ded when exposed to the air, after 
their long interment The triangular harp of Egypt is 
represent^ and so is the Tree of life, which both in 
Egypt and Hindostan was believed to confer immortality 
on those who ate of its fruit The attitude of adoration, 
standing with uplifted hands, is the same as in Egypt 
Deities are represented with the heads of birds, and carry 
lotus-blossoms in their hands, or rings to represent com- 
pleted cycles. The bull, the ram, the lion, the goat, the 
seven planets, and other astronomical emblems, occur ev- 
erywhere. One of their deities is represented with &ur 
wings, each terminating in a star. Aa orb with wings is 
conspicuous among their sacred emblems, and strongly re- 
sembles the winged globe of the Egyptians, the symbol 
of Oairia. DiodoruS| the historian, says Chaldeans called 
the planets by the very same names which Greeks used to 
designate them, and Greeks borrowed their names from the 
Egyptiana The sexual emblem, so common in Egypt and 
Hindostan, has not been found on the ruins of Nineveh. 

Chaldeans believed in One Supreme Being, and a mul- 
titude of subordinate deities emanating from him, in suc- 
cessive gradations. Spirits that were nearer the Divine 
Source were clothed with more ethereal forms than those 
more remote. The humi^i soul was a portion of God, 
and originally had wings^ which having perished^ must 
Vol.!.— 28 




benprodnoed befixe iloonld 
8taa woe Spiritu^ snd liad m 
mftligiumt^ on die affiun of the worid; and ^ 
ohsenring oertein Tute^ could disoover Ihe \ 
Teded. They bdiered the worild mm ovntod in 
ceanye periods^ and was alternatdy dertipjed and leneved 
in theooanedrieY(dvingage& Whenever all Aeplanela 
met in the aign of Qqineoni the whole earth waa om- 
whelmed with a delnge of water, and w h en e ter IIhj all 
met in Ganoer it waa oonaomed by firei 

There waa a powerfbl Older of priealB^ who eondoetod the 
oeramoniea of religion, eaq[dained the lawa^ praetiaed medi-. 
cinOi interpreted dreama^ and aiverted erila fay m^giflil 
zilea. A flaai of themwere aet apart on prnposataoh- 
aerre the hieavenly bodiea and keep leoord of Ihdr diaiq(B& 
The chief nae made of this knowledge was to ftvrtdl 
weather and predict fatore erents. llieaeprophetB became 
80 celebrated that for many centoriea all aatrologefB were 
known by the general name of ChaldeanB. They were 
believed to be acquainted with spells that could commaDd 
Spirits, and induce them to reveal supernatural virtuea ex- 
isting in herbs and stones. These laws of magic were 
deemed so important that the kings of Chaldea and 'PeanoM 
were instructed therein as a valuable instrument of govern- 
ment It was supposed that the finrces of an enemy imf^ 
be routed, and a whole army struck with sudden panio^ fay 
the due performance of prescribed ceremonies and in- 
Tocationa The priests had secret doctrines and leligioas 
mysteries, which they transmitted from fiUher to aon, and 
carefully veiled from the populace, who worshipped aoUi 
moon, and stars, not as emblems, but as real deitie& 

The idea that heavenly luminaries were inhabited fay 
Spirits, of a nature intermediate between God and men, 
first led mortals to address prayers to the orbs over whidi 
they were supposed to preside. In order to auppliiaifts 
these deities, when sun, moon, and stars were not visible^ 
they n^e images of them, which the priesta oonaecnted 
wit^ many ceremoi^es. Thei^ they pronoonoed 
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mrooatioiiB to draw down the Spirits into the statues pro- 
vided toot their reception. By this process it was supposed 
that a myBterious connection was established between the 
Spirit and the image, so that prayers addressed to one were 
thenceforth heard by the other. This was probably the 
origin of image wordiiip everywhere. 

The highest deity among the Chaldeans was called Bel, 
or Baal, which signifies Lord, or Prince, of the Heavenly 
Laminarie& The symbol sacred to him was a circle with 
wings, probably to represent the disc of the Sun and the 
^irit presiding over that resplendent orb. Some have 
sapposed that Belus, a beneficent ruler, who improved 
agricolture, united rivers by canals, and fortified Babylon 
with walls, was believed to be an avatar, or incarnation of 
this d^ty, and therefore received his name. Animals were 
aacrificed to Bel, and probably human beings also. Queen 
Semiramis erected a temple for his worship at Babylon, 
which on account of its great height was used to observe 
the stars. Herodotus says it was ascended by steps on the 
outsidei from the ground to the highest point of the tower. 
At the top was a chapel, containing a table of solid gold, 
and a couch magnificently adorned, where Bel was said to 
aleqp. A priestess resided there, whom the priests affirmed 
to have been selected by the god himself to attend upon 
him, because she was more beautiful than any other woman 
in Uie nation. This &mous temple is reported to have 
contained three golden statues. One of Bel, forty feet 
high; another of a goddess supposed to have been a 
symbol of Nature, recipient and preserver of the life- 
giving i»rinciple of the world. She sat in a golden chair, 
with two lions by her side, and two huge silver serpents 
at her feet Anotiier goddess represented the planet which 
we call Venus, and was supposed to preside over genera- 
tion. Her forehead was surmounted by a star, she held in 
her right hand a serpent, in her left, a sceptre adorned with 
gema Syrians wordiipped her under the name of Astarte, 
and it is sapposed she is alluded to in Hebrew Scriptures 
as^The (iamx of Heaven." It is said eveiy woman in 
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Bftbylonwas obliged to offer her penoa fiir ade omo dsf 
in ti^e year, al the temple of this goddeoB^ and gm Ifa 
monejtiiaB obtained to defimythe eaqpeoaeaof hariraiifaiik 
In Syria, every woman was reqniroi to co D latm to Iha 
aamecDstomi or in lien thereof out off all her hair aaan 
offering to Astarte. We hare no deaoriptioii of the v»- 
ligiona featiTala of the OhaldeanSi but fiom the great wealth 
of Babylon, and the expense BO laviflUy bestowed on aaond 
edifioesi we may reasonably infer that their religkyoa anni- 
Tersaries were observed with pompous prooeasioDa and 
splendid pageantry. In aatomn they had m harvest fts- 
tival of five days, during whioh time masten everfwheie 
exchanged places with their servants^ one of whom pre- 
sided over tiie househcdd in royal robea. When Babylon 
was conquered by the Persiansi under OTros Ae Qieal^die 
magnificent temple of Bel was robbed of ita treasmes in 
gold, silver and gems. 

PsBSiA, though ancient to us^ was a modem nation com- 
pared with Hindostan, Egypt, or Ohaldea. When Baby- 
lon was in it3 glory, Persia was inhabited by mde tribee^ 
who had no place in history till the time of Gyros the Qreal 
It was originally caUed Iran, whioh means the Land of 
light Herodotus informs us that their le^ooB cere- 
monies were conducted with great simplicity. They had 
neither temples nor altars, and considered it impious to 
make images of Divine Beings. They ascended moun- 
tains, and ofiered sacrifices, hymns, and prayeis io Ae 
whole expanse of the Firmament ; or rather to the Deity, 
the Centre and Source of Universal light^ whom Aqr 
supposed to reside there. They likewise worshipped sun, 
moon, fire, air, earth, and water. 

Concerning their great religious teacher Zerdushl^ or 
Zoroaster, the most confiised and contradictory aooounls 
are given. Aristotle, Pliny, and others, fix h^ date five 
thousand years before the Trojan war, whioh would be 
more than six thousand years befixro the nhrintian era; 
and Plato mentions this as the most onmwuwi cpinioo. 
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Plataich and others say he flourished only five hundred 
years before the Trojan war. The Persians themselves 
had a tradition that he came from some country to the 
east of them, and they believed him to have been more 
ancient than the date we assign to Moses. That he was a 
foreigner is indicated by a passage in the Zendavesta, which 
represents Ormuzd as saying to him, "Up I and go into 
the Land of Iran." The confusion in chronology has led 
some scholars to suggest that there might have been two 
celebrated sages, who bore the same name ; one very an- 
cient, and the other, who was the great reformer of the old 
religion of Persia, not dating much fiirther back than the 
time of Cyrus the Great, who lived five hundred and fifty- 
nine years before Christ The learned Heeren thinks it is 
satis&ctorily proved by internal evidence from Zoroaster's 
own writings, that he lived at " a period anterior to the 
very commencement of the Median empire, ascending 
beyond the eighth century before the Christian era." He 
adds : " Whether we must refer him to a still more ancient 
qpoch, must remain a question." One thing is certain; 
there was a man called Zoroaster, whom all Asiatic writers 
agree in representing as eminent for wisdom, particularly 
for knowledge of astronomy. The religion which bore his 
name is well known to have prevailed throughout Persia 
in the time of Socrates ; and of the Sacred Books ascribed 
to him mutilated copies still remain. 

Tradition reports that his mother had alarmiDg dreams 
of Evil Spirits seeking to destroy the child to whom she 
was about to give birth. But a good Spirit came to rescue 
him, and said to her : " Fear nothing 1 Ormuzd will pro- 
tect this infemt He has sent him as a prophet to the peo- 
ple. The world is waiting for him." When he was bom, 
wicked Spirits threw him into a flaming fire; but Ins 
mother found him sleeping sweetiy there, as if it were a 
pleasant bath. It is said that he lived twenty years in the 
wilderness, on cheese that never grew stale. Then he re- 
tired to a solitary mountain, and devoted himself to silent 
oontemplation, in order to attain perfect holiness. One 
VolL— »• 



day, iire firom Imvdii dflwoomtod fMUy i 
tain, and the king of Fenian atlo afa d by Ida 
pruached to wondiip the aaored ~ ~ 

down through the fire unharmed, faringiog witti Urn a 
Book of Iawb^ which he oaid had been revealed to Urn on 
the moontain, by Qrmofld hinnwif, Hhey ealled tide the 
Zend- AreBta, which ngnifiea the laTing Woid. llliey be- 
lieved it to be a portion of the Primeyal Wofd, by whioh 
cieation was prodnoed, and thai every iylkhle it enfttahwd 
poeeened an inherent yirtoe. Whenaacrifloaaweveclfaiedi 
it waenotaUowabletooinitortranflposeanie^ wotd. If 
priests shoold fiul to perform the ritual, or to leeite the 
prayers therein prescribed, they svpposed the ovder ef tte 
nniverse woold be distorbed, and w31 things ftll into oaa- 
fusion. It was written in the Zend langoage, a dialeot of 
the Sanscrity the knowledge of which is sapposed to have 
been confined to priests. After the piomiilgati<» of then 
holy laws, it is related that Zoroaster did not converse in- 
diHcriminatelj with all men, but only with those capable 
of undorstanding divine things. He held fire in his hand, 
and allowed melted lead to be ponred into his bosom ; but 
nothing could do him any harm. Concerning his death, 
they affirm that he invoked the Spirit <^ the oonsteUaSion 
of Orlop, praying to be consumed by celestial fire; and 
that be ascended to heaven on a thunderbolt The tradi- 
tion obviously implies that be died by lightning. The 
Persians considered him a divine messenger sent to redeem 
men from their evil ways, and they always worshipped his 
memory. To this day, his followers mention him with the 
greatest reverence ; calling him " The Immortal Zoroaster," 
" The Blessed Zoroaster," " The Living Star." Priests often 
prcctMle their ceremonies with these words : " O Just Judge, 
there is but one Zoroaster ; that is certain ; that is beyond 
doubt. The law, excellent, right, and just^ which Qrmnad 
has given to his people, is certainly, and without doubCi 
that which Zoroaster has brought" 

He taught the existence of One Supreme Essence, invisi- 
ble and incomprehensible, named Zeruao^ Aker^n^ which 
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signifies Unlimited Time, or The Eternal. From him em- 
anated Primeval Light ; from which sprung Ormuzd, the 
King of Light He was God of the Firmament, and the 
Principle of Goodness and of Truth. He was called " The 
Eternal Source of Sunshine and Light," " The Centre of all 
that exists," " The First Bom of the Eternal One," "The 
Creator," "The Sovereign Intelligence," "The All-See- 
ing," "The Just Judge." He was described as "sitting 
on the throne of the good and the perfect, in regions of 
pure light," crowned with rays, and with a ring on his 
finger; a circle being the emblem of infinity ; sometimes 
as a venerable, majestic man, seated on a Bull, their em- 
blem of creation. He pronounced the Primeval Word, 
Enohe verihe/ Be it 1 and his own abode of celestial light 
sprang into existence, as far removed from the sun, as the 
sun is from the earth. He then created six resplendent 
Spirits, masculine and feminine, called Amshaspands, The 
Immortal Holy Ones, of whom himself was the seventh 
and highest. These deities of benevolence and wisdom 
surround the throne of Ormuzd, and convey to him the 
prayers of inferior spirits, and of men, for whom they are 
models of purity and perfection. The next series of crea- 
tion were twenty-eight gentle and kindly Spirits, mascu- 
line and feminine, called Izeds, the chief of whom was the 
radiant Mithras. They presided over sun, moon, and stars, 
showered beneficent gifts upon the earth, endeavoured to 
protect it from evil influences, and served as messengers 
between men and the Superior Spirits. The third order of 
Spirits, called Fervers, were infinitely more numerous ; for 
they were the ideas, which Ormuzd conceived, before he 
proceeded to the creation of the world. Hence they were 
the archetypes of every thing that existed, the vivifying 
principles which animated all things in the universe, and 
the guardians of stars, men, animals, plants, and all other 
created things. Every mortal had one of these Spirits by 
his side through life, to protect him from evil. Even Or- 
muzd himself was supposed to have his attendant Ferver. 
Khor, the Sun, was called " The Eye of Ormuzd." He 
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k denribed m ndiqg in a diaiioti 
finiriiing hk ooone xound llie eodi m Ikree hudnd «id 
mxty-fire daji. AtrampetahrmjBtoiiiidedftQmllieiQjal 
pftvilioii aft the 'momeoft the son iob; and oicr Ihe cn- 
tranoe was a brilliant image of die son, ancio o B d in cryB- 
taL Mithxas^ doKsribed as "^theSfuiti or Ferrer, w1k> at- 
tends the Sun in his coone," was an olgect of almost oni- 
▼oml woEship throog^ut Peraia. He was at fint alwajs 
invoked with the Son, and in later limes thej weve eon- 
foQoded together. He was cslled, ''Tlie most ezahed of 
the Leeds, Uie neyer-sleepiiig, the protector of die land.* 
He is described as having a thoonnd ears^ and ten tboo- 
sand eyes. He was not merely the l^arit of lighl^ hot 
also of Intelligence. Pnyen were often addxessed to Imn 
us " The Mediator,'' because he wss supposed to mediste 
between the conflicting powers of good and eviL like 
Osiris of Egjrpt, he was the god of fertility and benefioenoe; 
like him, he was described with the orb of the son on his 
head, and a circle with wings was his eymboL Mithra, a 
feminine Ized, was his companion. 

The universe was intrusted to a chain of spiritual agendes, 
ascending fix>m the smallest terrestrial tiling up to the throne 
of the Eternal One. Minerals, plants, insects^ birds, quad- 
rupeds, fire, air, earth, and water, had each a presiding 
Spirit Twelve genii of the zodiac ruled over the months, 
and thirty subordinate ones over each day of the month. 
All the heavenly luminaries were am'mated with Souls, of 
higher and higher intelligence, and more and more etiiereal 
form& Everything in the orbs over which they presided 
partook of their character and state, whetiier more or less 
excellent " Stars with tails" (comets) were under tiie care 
of sun, moon, and fixed stars, who kept tiiem within pre- 
scribed limits. Sirius, or the Dog Star, so sacred in Egypt 
OS the Star of Isis, was appointed to guide all tiie others. 
A Persian poet says: "God conferred sovereignty on the 
Sun, and squadrons of Stars were his army." 

The Spirits of the Stars were benevolent guardians of 
men, and of all inferior creatures. They were endowed 
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with intelligence superior to the Spirit of our Earth. 
Their vision extended through the universe. They knew 
what would happen in the future, and could reveal it to 
those who understood their signs. The destinies of men 
were intimately connected with their motions, and there- 
fore it was important to know under the influence of what 
star a human soul made its advent into this world. As- 
trologers swarmed in the palace of the king, and were con- 
sulted on all important occasions. Persians held the stars 
in such affectionate reverence that whenever they looked at 
one they kissed their hand to it 

In Hindostan the destroying principle and the repro- 
ducing were imited in the same deity. In Egypt the de- 
structive and beneficent god were twin brothers. In Persia, 
Ormnzd| the King of Light, and Arimanes, the Prince of 
Darkness, both emanat^ from The Eternal One. Ar- 
imanes, the second emanation, became jealous of the First 
Bom. In consequence of his manifestations of pride and 
envy, the Eternal One condemned him to remain three 
thousand years in the dark realm of shadows, where no 
ray of light could penetrate. During this time, Ormuzd 
made the firmament, the heavenly orbs, and Celestial 
Spirits, without his being aware of it. But when the period 
of his banishment had expired, he approached the light, 
and its dazzling beauty renewed his old feelings of envy. 
He resolved to compete with Ormuzd in everything. He 
created seven Spirits called Archdevs, in opposition to the 
Amshaspands, and attached them to the seven planets, to 
paralyze their efforts for good, and substitute evil. Then 
he made twenty-eight Spirits called Devs, to counteract the 
Izeds, by spreading all manner of disorder and distress. 
The most powerful and pernicious of these was an impure 
Serpent with two feet, named Aschmogh. Then he pro- 
duced a crowd of genii to oppose the beneficent operations 
of the Pervers, so that everything had an attendant bad 
Spirit, as well as a good one. 

Ormuzd, to arrest the increase of evil, made an egg con- 
taining kindly Spirits ; but Arimanes made one containing 
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an eqiial number of SpiritB of hatred; then lietooblihe 
^ggB togeihei, and good and evil became nuzed in tibenmr 
creation. 

Qrmnzd created the material world in riz aueoMH ie 
perioda. He first spread oat the firmament^ witii ito oris 
of light; seoond, he created water; thiidi earth; fimrth, 
trees; fifth, animals; sixth, man. When all waa finishad 
he devoted a seventh period to a festival with the good 
Spirits. Arimanes assisted in the creation of the earth and 
the water, becanse the Ejng of Shadows conld not be ez- 
duded fiom those deep opaque dements. Qrmaad, hy his 
will and his word, created a Bi^l, the symbol of all lifb 
npon the earth. Arimanes dew him, but drops flom his 
body fisdling into the ground afterward produoed various 
animals and plants. When the elementary partidea of his 
body had been purified in the light of the son fisrty yean^ 
ibey became the germ of the Ribas tree, consisting of two 
dosely intertwined stems. Into these Oxmuzd infused the 
breath of life, and they became the first man and the first 
woman, named Meshia and Meshiane. Cdestial hiqppineflB 
was intended for them, if they obeyed the laws of Onnusd 
with humility, did not invoke Evil Spirits, and kqyt them- 
selves pure in thought, word, and action. They did so in 
the banning. They said to each other: *'It is Qnnuxd 
who has given us the sun, moon, stars, water, earth, tieei^ 
and animals. All cometh from a pure root, and beaieth 
pure fruit" But because Ormuzd had made a Gnaidum 
Spirit to watch over every human being, Arimanes made 
an Evil Grenius to attend upon and tempt each one through 
his whole life. These wicked ones dipped into thdr 
thoughts, and said : "-It is Arimanes who has given the 
sun, and moon, and all good things.** And when they 
listened to this suggestion, Arimanes cried aloud fiom hta 
realm of shadows : " men, worship us I" Then Meshia 
poured milk toward the North, as a libation to the Spirits 
of Darkness, and their power was greatly increased 
thereby. To harass and destroy the good animals, Ari- 
manes made wolves, and tigers, and serpents^ and venomoos 
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insects. By eating a certain kind of firoit, he transformed 
himself into a serpent, and went gliding about on the earth 
to tempt human beings. His Devs entered the bodies of 
men and produced all manner of diseases. They entered 
into their minds, and incited them to sensuality, falsehood, 
slander and revenga Into every department of the world 
they introduced discord and death. When Ormuzd tried 
to lead men against Arimanes, they deserted him and 
joined the enemy, thus enabling him to gain the as- 
cendancy on earth and keep it for three thousand years. 

The laws of Zoroaster were given to guide men back to 
true worship. The Zend-Avesta tells us that in view of the 
accumulation of evil, he cried out in prayer : " O Ormuzd, 
steeped in brightness, what shall I do, in order to battle 
successfully with Arimanes, the &ther of evil? How 
shall I make men pure and holy?" 

Ormuzd answered : '' Zoroaster, invoke Zeru£n^ Ake- 
i6b6. Invoke the Amshaspands, who shed abundance 
throughout the seven planets. Invoke the birds, travelling 
on high. Invoke the swift wind, the earth, and the heaven. 
Invoke my Spirit, who am the strongest, wisest, best of 
beings; who have the most majestic body, who am su- 
preme in purity, whose soul is the excellent Word. All 
ye people, invoke me, as I have commanded Zoroaster." 

"Thou, O Zoroaster, by the promulgation of my Law, 
shalt restore to me my former glory, which was pure light 
Tip I haste thee to the Land of Iran, which thirsteth after 
the Law, and say, thus sayeth Ormuzd : ' Thou, Iran, 
which I created pure, and radiant in brightness, shalt re- 
store to me my ancient glory. Thou shalt utterly uproot 
all impure thoughts ; all kinds of death, all sorcery, all 
evil shalt thou destroy.' " 

The Eternal One had from the beginning limited the 
duration of time to twelve thousand years. Notwithstand- 
ing the activity and beneficence of the Spirits of Light, 
Arimanes would often have the mastery, especially in the 
latter time. But pure souls have nothing to fear. The 
Eternal has decreed the ultimate triumph of good. When 
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tlio Mr& aearat moil iifflOotod witb efO, ba ^ 
phelB to Boooonr the distraBsdi and wnd toiMrtaliftt. 
heaTwIy light Finally, tiie whole worild will beoaJM 
ooDYerted to the worehip of Zmoutar. Meni will MM to 
eat meat^ and live on milk and froit; afiennucd, thoy v3I 
sofltain themaelvai on water only; atlaatitheyinllbeoopaB 
flo edieieal, that they will take no nonridwnent whateefSy 
and yet not die. 

At the appointed timOi the Ized Seraedi IriU snmniQn die 
Holy One to appear, whose miasioa it is to judge tiie 
wicked and the good, and leBtore the world to its pnuiBViI 
beauty. He will bring all the world to the woidiip oC 
Zoroaster, and eatabliwh nniversal peace and happivaVi 
At his command, bodies will rise from their gmYes. Sonb 
will know them, and will say: " That is my ftlher, or nj 
brother, my wife, or my sister.'' The widced will say to 
the good: ''Wherefore, when I was in the world, did yon 
not teach me to act righteously ? O, ye pore ones, it is 
because you have not instructed me, that I am excluded 
from the assembly of the blest" 

Each one will be judged according to his worka The 
good fisither may have a wicked daughter, and of two 
sisters, one may be pure and the other impure. The good 
will weep over the evil, and the evil will weep over them- 
selves. A star with a tail, in the course of its revolutions, 
will strike the earth, and set it on fire. The fierce heat 
will make metals run down from high mountains and flow 
over the earth like rivers. All men must pass through 
them. To the good they will be like baths^ warm milk; 
to the wicked they will be like torrents of lava. But they 
will be purified through fire, and come forth ezoeQent and 
happy. Arimanes and his imps will be driven by Good 
Spirits through the burning torrents of melted metad, that 
they may become purified also. Even they will at last 
feel the overpowering influence of goodness, and will pros- 
trate themselves before Ormuzd, who will accept their re- 
pentance and forgive them freely. These redeemed Spirits 
will join mankind in a universal chorus of praiBO to the 
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Btonud Sonroe of light and blessing. Fathers and sons^ 
sisters and firiends, will unite to aid each other in good 
woiksL They will cast no 8hado¥r8, all speak one language, 
and Kye together in one harmonious society. The level 
and fruitful earth will be clothed with renovated beauty, 
and innocence and joy will everywhere prevaiL After 
tfaat^ Ormuzd will repose for a while. 

Sooh is the account given in the Sacred Scriptures of 
the ancient Persians, called the Zend-Avesta. The follow- 
ing is a concise statement of the moral teaching therein 
oontained : ^' Worship, with humility and reverence, Or- 
miusd, the giver of blessings, and all the Spirits, to whose 
oaie he has intrusted the universe. Men ought reverently 
to salute the Sun, and praise him, but not pay him reli- 
gious worship." 

" Obey strictly all the laws given to Zoroaster." 
*^ Eangs are animated by a more ethereal fire than other 
mortals ; such fire as exists in the upper spheres. Ormuzd 
established the king to nourish and solace the poor. He is 
to his people what Ormuzd is to this earth. It is the duty 
of subjects to obey him implicitly." 

** It is the duty of children to obey their parents ; for 
wives to obey their husbanda" 

** Treat old age with great reverence and tenderness." 
** Multiply the human species, and increase its happiness." 
** Cultivate the soil, dndn marshes, and destroy danger- 
ous creatures. He who sows the ground with diligence 
acquires a greater stock of religious merit than he could 
gain by ten thousand prayers in idleness." 

*^ Multiply domestic animals, nourish them, and treat 
them gendy." 

" Warriors, who defend the right, deserve praise." 
**Do not allow thyself to be carried away by anger. 
Angry words, and scomfol looks, are sins. To strike a 
man, or vex him with words, is a sin. Even the intention 
to strike another, merits punishment Opposition to peace 
is a sin. Beply to thine enemy with gentleness." 
^ Avoid everything calculated to injure othera Have 
Vol. L— 23 m 
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no oompaDioiiBliip with a man who iiguxai liii naq^iboair* 

*' Take not that which belongs to aaoHmr." 

^ Be not envioofl, aTarioioiUi proud, or fain. Bnvy and 
jealousy are the work of Evil SpixiliL Sasof^xty A^ipfcif 
and thirat of gold are sma" 

*' To leftise hospitality, and not to sooooor die poor, aie 
sina" 

" Obstinacy in Tnaintaining a lie u a on. Be veiy aonh 
pulons to observe the truth in all ihinga'' 

"Abstain from thy ndghboor's wife. Foomioatioii and 
immodest looks are sin& Avoid licentioosness, beoanse it 
is one of the readiest means to give Evil Spirits power over 
body and souL Strive, therefore, to keep pore in body 
and mind, and thns prevent the entranoe of Evil l^piiiti^ 
who are always trying to gain poesessbn of man. To 
think evil is a sin." 

"Contend constantly against evil, morally and physi- 
cally, internally and externally. Strive in eveiy way to 
diminish the power of Arimanes and destroy his wcdcs. 
If a man has done this, he may fearlessly meet death ; well 
assured that radiant Izeds will lead hrm across the lumi- 
nous bridge, into a paradise of eternal happiness. But 
though he has been brave in battle, killed wild beastn, 
and fought with all manner of external evils, if he has 
n^leoted to combat evil within himself he has reason to 
fear that Arimanes and his Devs will seize him, and cany 
him to Duzakh, (hell,) where he will be punished aooording 
to his sins ; not to satisfy the vengeance of OrmoEd, but 
because having connected himself with evil, this is the only 
means of becoming purified therefirom, so as to be oapaUe 
of enjoying happiness at a future period." 

" Every man who is pure in thoughts, words^ and aotioDi^ 
will go to the celestial regions. Every man who is evil in 
thoughts, words, or actions, will go to the place of the 
wicked." 

" All good thoughts, words, or actions, are the produo- 
tions of the celestial world." 

There is a work called The Sadder, written for popular 
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tue, by a Magns, mnoh later than Zoroaster. As usual 
with all religions as they grow older, there is a departure 
ftom primitiye simplicity. This book contains few moral 
precepts, and directions for innumerable ceremonies, ac- 
companied with unconditional obedience to priests. It 
declares: ''Though your good works exceed in number 
the leaves, the drops of rain, the stars in the sky, or the 
sands on the sea-shore, they will be unprofitable to you, 
unless they are accepted by the priests. To obtain the 
acceptation of these guides to salvation, you must faithfully 
pay them tithes of all you possess ; of your goods, of your 
lands, and of your money. If the priests be satisfied, your 
soul will escape hell-tortures; you will secuBB praise in 
this world, and happiness in the next For the teachers of 
religion know all things, and can deliver all men.'' This 
book represents Arimanes as being annihilated, instead of 
restored. 

A large portion of the Zend-Avesta is filled with pray- 
ers, of which the following are samples : " I address my 
prayer to Ormuzd, Creator of all things ; who always has 
been, who is, and who will be forever ; who is wise and 
powerful ; who made the great arch of heaven, the sun, 
moon, stars, winds, douds, water, earth, fire, trees, animals, 
metals, and men ; whom Zoroaster adored. Zoroaster, who 
brought to the world knowledge of the law ; who knew by 
natural intelligence, and by the ear, what ought to be done, 
all that has been, all that is, and all that will be ; the sci- 
ence of sciences, the excellent Word, by which souls pass 
the luminous and radiant bridge, separate themselves from 
the evil regions, and go to light and holy dwellings, full 
of fragrance. Creator, I obey thy laws. I think, act, 
speak, according to thy orders. I separate myself from all 
sin. I do good works according to my power. I adore 
thee with purity of thought, word, and action. I pray to 
Ormuzd, who recompenses good works, who delivers unto 
the end all those who obey his laws. Grant that I may 
arrive at Paradise, where all is fragrance, light, and happi- 
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''OOrmoxd, pazdontfaei«peiiteiilflbiiMr» AmJ^' 
a man irritateB m6 by his thoughti^ w€id% or moAMm^ aa^ 
lied away, or not canied away, by his paarioM^ if ko hna* 
UeB himiaelf before me^ and addr onM S to me kda pn^w, I 
beoome his Mend." 

*^ Giant^ O Qrmnsdy that my good woika may esoeod 
my 8in& Giye me a part in all good aotioiia and all holy 
worda" 

*^ I pray to Mithras, who has a thousand ean and ten 
thousand eyes ; who never sleeps^ who is always watehfel 
and attentive, who rendem barren lands fertile." 

^' Thou Fire, son of Qrmnzd, brilliani and beneftoen^ 
given by Qrmnzd, be fitvoorable to ma** 

^' I pray to the New Moon, holy, pmre^ and groat, I 
pray to the Full Moon, holy, pore, and great. I gaae at 
the Moon which is on high, I hcmonr the light of the 
Moon« The Moon is a blessed Spirit created by Qnnnad, 
to bestow light and glory on the earth." 

'' I invoke the Source of Waters, holy, pure^ and great| 
coming firom the throne of Ormuad, fiom the high moon- 
tain, holy, pure, and great" 

" I invoke the sweet Earth. I invoke the Moontaini^ 
abode of happiness, given by Qrmuad, holy, pnrei and 
great" 

The Word spoken by Qrmuad, through whose agoncf 
creation was produced, was called Honover, and invoked 
as the Great Primal Spirit 

In all their prayers and religious ceremonies, it was. cus- 
tomary to turn towards the sun. When they invoked the 
stars, the elements, or any visible objects, they affirmed 
that their worship was not directed to them, but to the 
Spirits residing in them, whom they were bound to revere 
as the benevolent creations of Ormuzd. In his name all 
their prayers and ceremonies b^gan and ended. Of aU 
places on earth, mountains were considered most hdy. 
Bivers were sacred, and they never allowed ihem to be 
polluted by blood, or anything xmclean. The Eafduraftei^ 
which annually overflows and fertilizes the oountryi ihey 
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n^isrded with especial reverenoe, and paid homage to it^ 
as Egyptians did to the Kile. All good men, useful ani- 
mals, salntary plants, and luminous objects, belonged to 
Ormnzd. All wicked, ferocious, poisonous things, and all 
dark places, belonged to Arimanes. They expressed their 
detestation of this Evil One in all manner of ways. When 
they had occasion to write his name, they always wrote it 
badcward, and turned the letters upside down. They con- 
sidered a dragon the representative of him. They some- 
times sacrific^ to him and his Spirits, in order to pacify 
their rage, avert dangers, or procure injury to enemies; 
but it was not lawful to eat the meat of animals thus sacri- 
ficed. When Xerxes prayed that it might be put into the 
minds of nations at enmity with Persia to drive away their 
best and bravest men, as the Athenians had exiled Themis- 
todies, he addressed the prayer to Arimanes, not to Ormuzd. 
For oblations to Evil Spirits, they pounded plants that 
grew in deeply-shaded places, mixed them with the blood 
of a wolf, and threw it into some dark hole where the 
sun never shone. 

Persian priests were called Magi. At first they were 
few in number, but afterward became numerous and 
powerful The Archimagus, or High Priest, was revered 
as the visible head of the church, and the lawful successor 
of Zoroaster. He resided at Balcb, which was regarded 
as a holy city. They said the identical fire from heaven, 
brought by Zoroaster himself firom the flaming moun- 
tain,, where he received the sacred Book of Laws, was there 
preserved in the temple. Grand solemnities and religious 
festivals were celebrated there, and it was deemed an in- 
dispensable duty for every man to make a pilgrimage 
thither at least once in his life. Each district had a super- 
intending priest, who ranked next to the High Priest A 
third diaas performed the common offices of worship in 
towns and villages. A large tract of the most fertile land 
was appropriated to the Magi ; and citizens were required 
to give a tenth of their income for their support, and the 
expenses attending religious ceremonies. Kings could not 
Voi. L— «• 
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enter upon the duties of their njd oflbe till dwf litd 
been enrolled among the Magi, and inetnieled in tlieirnip* 
teriea. Thej had sole diaige of the pablio reoords^ mi 
the education of jonth. No other persons wera aDowad 
to explain the Saored BookB, or peifbtm leligiouB ceremo- 
niea. A dasB of them were Prapheta. wSen they pto- 
phesiedy they said the air was ftall of visionii^ wliicli infbsed 
themselves sabtlj into their eyes. It was believed they 
oonld predict weather, and fbrrtell fhtnre events fiom die 
aspect of the stars; that^ by certain ceremonieB and holy 
words, they conld cast Evil Spirits ontof the diseased; and 
recite spells that would impart sapemaftoral virtoe to stonei^ 
plants, and scraps of writing. In the later timesi kingB 
sometimes caused them to be put to death finr misinterprBt- 
ing dreams and uttering fiEklse prophecies. 

The Magi were required to be of good moral character, 
in sound health, and firee from any personal deformity. 
Ilindoo and Egyptian priests considered it neoessaiy, in 
order to preserve their sanctity, never to come in contact 
with blood, except that of animals slain for sacrifice ; but 
Persian priests were not considered polluted by killing 
anything, except a human being, or a dog. In primitive 
times tboy were very simple in their habits. They dressed 
in plain white robes, and wore no ornaments. They alept 
on the ground, and lived on bread, cheese, fruit, and vege- 
tables. Afterward, when people brought animals to be 
sacrificed to the gods, the priests were accustomed to feast 
upon the flesh ; it being their doctrine that the soul of the 
animal was the part most appropriate to deitiea It was 
unlawful to touch the sacrifice, or approach the altar, till 
they hud poured upon it consecrated liquors, and repeated 
prescribed words. 

Tlicy worshipped Fire with peculiar reverence, because 
they thought it represented, though imperfectly, the original 
firo from Ormuzd, the vital principle of life and motion ; 
also, because it was the most purifying of all things. They 
never allowed dead bodies to be burned ; that being con- 
sidered a pollution of the sacred element Afire was kept 
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coutinujillj burning on all their altars. It was originally 
kindled in the temple at Balch, at the sacred flame brought 
from the burning mountain by Zoroaster himself ; and it was 
never after allowed to go out The Magi watched it alter- 
nately, night and day. They fed it with fragrant sandal-wood, 
first stripped of its bark, to ascertain that it was perfectly 
dean and free trom insects. Sometimes they threw in gar- 
lands as an offering, and if the fire languished, they poured on 
oonaecrated aromatic oil, accompanying the ceremony with 
prayers and music of the double flute. When the king 
went forth to battle, the Magi carried a portion of the 
Sacred Fire, on silver censers, in frt>ntof the army. Who- 
ever cast any dirt into it^ or blowed upon it with his 
breath, was put to death, because breath, coming from the 
interior of the body, was deemed impure. 

They consecrated vegetables, fruit and flowers, and of- 
fered them in very clean places, as oblations to the souls 
of departed ancestors. Animals for sacrifice were crowned 
with garlands. To Mithras they sacrificed beautiful white 
horses, richly caparisoned, because that free and vigorous 
animal was considered an appropriate emblem of the sun. 
They buried human beings alive, as an offering to a deity 
whom they supposed to exist under the earth. Herodotus 
speaks of nine youths and nine virgins thus sacrificed, and 
he says it was a common custom in Persia. 

They had religious festivals of gratitude for spring time 
and harvest Every year, during one of these festivals, 
kings and princes set aside their pomp and mingled finely 
with the humblest of their subjects. They received all 
petitions, and inquired personally into the grievances of 
the poor. Before they sat down to feast, the monarch was 
accustomed to say : " From your labours we receive sub- 
sstence, and you are protected by our vigilance. Since, 
therefore, we are mutually necessary to each other, let us 
live together like brothers, in concord and love." Indivi- 
duals frequently employed the priests to offer sacrifices or 
oblations, on birth-days, or the anniversaries of deceased 
anoestoiB, or other occasions connected with their own in- 
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terests or aSections^ bat no nuui was illowad to awsrifioe or 
pnj for himself or his own fiunily alone; he was reqiured 
to indode the whole nation in hu sapplioaliona One of 
iheir festivals was called The Bestmction of Evibi becanso 
daring its obeenranoe the Magi destroyed feiooioaa beaiti^ 
venomoos reptiles^ and poisonooa plants; reciting meaih 
while, many formolas to expel Evil Spirits. 

Their most splendid ceremonials were in honor of 
Mithras, called ihe Mediator. They kept his birtfa-day, 
witii many rejoicings^ on ihe twenty-fifth of Deoembeary 
when the son perceptibly b^^ to retam northward, 
after his long winter journey ; and they had another festiYal 
at the vernal equinox. Perhaps no religious festival was 
ever more splendid than the annual Salutation of Mithras^ 
during whidi forty days were set apart for thankagiving 
and sacrifice. The procession to salute the god formed 
long before the rising of the sun. The High Priest was 
followed by a long train of the Magi, in spotlesB white 
robes, chanting hymns, and carrying the Sacred Fire on 
silver censers. Then came three hundred and sixty-five 
youths in scarlet, to represent the days of the year, and the 
colour of fire. These were followed by the Qiariot of Uie 
Sun, empty, decorated with garlands, and drawn by superb 
white horses harnessed with pure gold. Then came a 
white horse of magnificent size, his forehead blazing with 
gems, in honour of Mithras. Close behind him rode ihe 
king, in a chariot of ivory inlaid with gold, followed by 
his royal kindred in embroidered garments, and a long 
train of nobles riding on camels richly caparisoned. This 
gorgeous retinue, &cing the east, slowly ascended Mount 
Orontes. Arrived at the summit, the High Priest assumed 
his tiara wreathed with myrtle, and hailed the first rajs 
of the rising sun with incense and prayer. The other 
Magi gradually joined him in singing hymns to Qrmuzd, 
the source of all blessing, by whom the radiant Mithras 
had been sent to gladden the earth and preserve the prin- 
ciple of life. Finally, they all joined in one universal 
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ohonui of praifle, while king, princes and nobles prostrated 
themaelyes before the orb of day. 

Persians did not represent Ormuzd as assisted in the 
work of creation by a feminine companion, and they dis- 
liked descriptions of that kind in other religions They 
had likewise great abhorrence of images, and lest they 
should be introdaced from foreign nations, they forbade the 
exercise of any other worship than that of Zoroaster, under 
the severest penalties. In the beginning they always 
worshipped in the open air, from an idea that it was im- 
pious to enclose the deity within walls; but, in after times, 
they erected several temples, and had numerous small 
oratories for the people to go in and pray, where the Sacred 
Fire was kept burning only in lamps. Sects sprung up 
and disputed about the origin of evil, and various other 
questions, each striving to^sustain its creed by texts from 
Uie Zend-Avesta. Some maintained that Arimanes was 
co-eternal with Ormuzd; others affirmed that only light 
and goodness flowed from the Source of Being, that dark- 
ness and evil merely followed them as a shadow does the 
substance. In the reign of Artaxerxes, divisions of opinion 
had multiplied into seventy-two sects, beside a dass of un- 
believers, who ridiculed them all. The king summoned 
the Magi from all parts of his dominions, to the number 
of forty thousand. From these four thousand of the 
worthiest were selected ; these were again sifled down to 
four hundred, to forty, and finally to seven. Among 
these the pre-eminent for holiness was Erdiviraph. Having 
performed ablutions and other religious ceremonies, he 
drank a powerful opiate, was covered with white linen, 
and laid down to sleep, that he might receive divine rev- 
elations in dreama The king and six nobles watched by 
him while he slept seven days and nights. When he 
awoke, he declared what was truly the religion taught by 
the Zend-Avesta. This was carefully written down by an 
attendant scribe. The people received it as a divine rev- 
elation, believing that his soul had been in heaven and 
leoeived direct instraction from Ormuzd. 
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The religion of Persia had always been rerj QBoonpiO' 
misingy and intolerant toward other satioDS ; priiioqMdIy 
owing to their abhorienoe of image-wonddp. When Om- 
byses invaded Egypt^ he mntilated the statues of the gpdB, 
and insulted the saored symbols. Babylon haying beoosN 
a proyince of the Persian empire^ by oonqmst^ Xenoos d»* 
sferoyed the images of the gods, and pot their priesthood to 
dea^ After Artaxerxes restored the national religJOD, bj 
an express revelation fix>m Qzmozd to the hoIieBt of As 
Magi, his desire to preserve the national unity led to a 
very strict exclusion of all other forms of fidth. The 
adoption of foreign gods, so very common among the n- 
tions, was strenuously resisted by the PersiansL Butnefv- 
theless causes were at work to produce gradual changea 
The union of the Babylonian empire with the Pterin 
brought in many Chaldean customs and ideaa IGxtme 
with the Gh-eeks, by war and commerce, and the final re- 
duction of Persia to a Soman province, introduced a flood 
of foreign innovations. Temples were erected, and, not- 
withstanding their abhorrence of images, the statue of the 
goddess Astarte was set up and worshipped in many 
places, tmder the name of Mithra. In the latter times^ in 
order of priestesses was likewise instituted, vowed to celi- 
bacy, and dedicated to the service of Mithras. But not- 
withstanding these unsettiing influences, the greater part 
of the Persians clung with tenacious affection to the ftith 
of Zoroaster. 

When Mahometans conquered Persia, in the seventh 
century of our era, followers of the old &ith passed throuj^ 
very severe sufferings. But at last, when the new power 
became firmly established, a fragment of them, consisting 
of about eighty thousand &milies, were allowed to settle in 
one of the most barren provinces of Persia, to build a neir 
temple, and worship in their own way. A few are scat- 
tered about elsewhere, but they are always obliged to live 
in suburbs by themselves, and are employed only in tbe 
meanest offices. They make many pilgrimages to Mount 
Elbourz, the residence of their High Priest^ whom thsf 
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legBid as an orade. Their conquerors contemptuously 
name them Ghebers, or GKaours, which means infidels; 
but they call themselves Behendie, signifying followers of 
the true fisdtL ^B/uropeans generally style them Fire Wor- 
shippers ; but they say they merely adore fire as the repre* 
sentative of an invisible Spirit, whom they call Yerd. 
They keep a fire burning in their consecrated places, which 
they believe was kindled by Zoroaster four thousand years 
ago. They often build their temples over subterranean 
fires. Upon their altars, they have spheres to represent 
the sun. When the sun rises, these orbs light up, and 
turn round with great noise. The ignorant attribute this 
to magic. Some of them reside on the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sea, about ten miles from a source of perpetual fire, 
which they hold in great veneration. It issues from the 
deft of a rock, and appears like the clear blue flame of 
burning alcohol. Sometimes it rises several yards; at 
others, only a few inches above the aperture. It has been 
burning thus for ages, without intermission, and the rock 
is neither consumed nor changed in colour. When trav- 
ellers insert a hollow tube in the ground, for several hun- 
dred yards round this rock, a similar fire issues through 
the tube. Some suppose the story of Zoroaster's burning 
mountain originated in this, or a similar phenomenon. 

Some of his followers, in time of Mahometan persecution, 
fled eastward to India, told their story, and humbly begged 
permission to stay. A Hindoo rajah took compassion on 
them, and allow^ them to build a temple for the Sacred 
Fire, which they had carefully brought with them. They 
remain there in considerable numbers to this day, under 
the name of Parsees. They are a poor, harmless people, 
industrious in their habits, rigorous in morals, and honest 
in their dealings. They worship but one Gk)d, and detest 
idola They consider Zoroaster the highest of prophets, 
but have also great reverence for Abraham, and often call 
their own fidth the religion of Abraham. The Sacred Fire 
they earned from Persia, more than a thousand years ago^ 
has never been extinguished. They preserve it with the 
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QtmoBl ymdnticfa m Umir tmapk aft Oodmnk b iH 
liiar other tenqdes 18 a aaorad flamfl^ li|^^ 
cuefidly watolied bj priesti^ wlio pngr with 
end, lest their bieath shoold poUida Ae half 
The ParseeB never hknr <mt a lig^ but i 
it bj a fiin, or motiona of the hand. Piieala qwnd 
whole time reading prajen, chanting h jmni^ buming in* 
oenae, and perfimning preacribed eeremonieB. Devotuiil 
ezerciaeB mingle more oar Iobb with almosi enmy action of 
life, among tluiEi aimfde people. '^ May my prayer be plaa^ 
ing to Qmmad," ia ihe prefiMse to eroy petition. Tbtj 
have prayem for the new moon, far the fifteenth day of 
the moon, and far the decline of the moon ; bat Aey an 
eapedally enjoined to pray often during the growth of thi 
moon. They employ priestB to recite many fannnlaa to 
guard their orops fix>m malign inflnenoea; and they thm- 
selvea utter continual inyocadona to Spirita of tiie aun, 
moon, earth, and waters, to render their harveatB abundant 
Every day, they pray to the particular Spirit auppoaed to 
preside over that day. They wash and recite a prayer be> 
fore and after eating. They pray when they retire to rest; 
when they rise in the morning ; when they turn in bed, 
toward a fire, or buming lamp, or moon, or star; when 
they light a lamp, or see one lighted ; when they cot their 
nails, or their hair ; and on many other occasions, which 
it would hardly be consistent with decorum to mention. 
They are forbidden to speak while ihey eat, or while they 
perform any of the natural Amotions ; because Evil ^ariti 
seek to distract mortals, and insinuate themaelvea into the 
body while the senses are busily occupied. When a perBon 
sneezes, they consider it a sign that the Evil Spiritu, always 
striving to gain possession of man, are driven out by the 
interior fire that animates him. Therefore, whenever they 
hear a sneeze, they say : " Blessed, be Ormuzd I" In the 
chamber where a babe is bom, they keep a fibre burning 
continually, because Evil Spirits are afiradd to approach 
that sacred element Those, who can afford it, keep four 
priests employed three days and three nights^ praying aad 
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performing oeremonies for ihe temporal and eternal welfiure 
of the child. It is washed three times, with water pre- 
viously consecrated by various forms of blessing and prayer. 
Whoever touches the new-bom before this ablution, must 
go through a process of purification. Some parents still 
consult the priests concerning the aspect of the stars at the 
1»rth of their ofibpring. When a child is frightened, or 
has a fit, or is troubled with any disease, they obtain from 
flie priests, a spell thus worded, and tie it on his left arm : 
** In the name of Ormuzd, I bind this fever, and all other 
evils produced by Arimanes and his wicked Spirits, by 
magicians, or by Peris. I bind these evils by the power 
and beauty of £^ ; by the power and beauty of the planets 
and fixed stars." Peris are supposed to be descendants of 
fiQlen Spirits, doomed to wander about the earth, and ex- 
cluded from Paradise, till their penance is accomplished. 
When a man has a fever, or any other malady, they recite 
prayers similar to the above, clapping the bands seven 
times. It is supposed that Evil Spirits enter a lifeless body 
as soon as the animating fire fix>m Ormuzd has gone out of 
it Therefore, whoever touches a corpse, even accidentally, 
must purify himself by ablutions, prayers, and oeremonies. 
On stated occasions, they offer oblations of flowers, fruit, 
rice, wine, and sometimes meat, to the souk of departed 
ancestors, and employ priests to accompany them with 
prayers. During tiie last ten days of the year, they believe 
the spirits of the dead come to earth and visit their rela- 
tives ; therefore they never leave their homes at that 
season. They have their houses purified by religious cere- 
monies^ and ornamented with garlands for their reception. 
Intelligent Ohebers and Parsees acknowledge that the 
original Zend-Avesta was lost in the course of their various 
wars and migrations. Scattered fragments were collected 
and published, and to this day it is regarded with great 
veneration, as a book from heaven. A copy is kept in 
every temple, and portions of it are read to the people at 
stated times. Anquetil du Perron, a zealous Oriental 
■eholar, spent several years among the Parsees, and trans- 
VoL. h—M 
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laled into French a part of the Zeod-Amart^ wldahm 
pabliahed in 1771. The learned men of Buopegenfliallf 
acknowledge it as the ancient Zend-AYeata and an au- 
thentic record of the doctrines of Zoioaate. 

The priesthood is not hereditary among the FlHnBea 
The son of the poorest laboorer may be ednoaled finr Ihe 
sacred office. Bat these simple devotional people r^aid 
their reUgions teachers with ^e utmost yeneration. Tbej 
are considered polluted by the touch of fbieigneiB^ or evea 
by men of their own fidth. If a physician covea a priest 
of any dangerous illness, he is considered amply refiaid bj 
his prayers, so yery efficacioua are they deoned. Befiwa 
reciting a prayer, the priests always wash their handi^ 
saying: "I repent of aU my sin& I renounce them." 
To render their supplications more powerful, they use a 
formula to unite them with all souls who have ever beoi 
pleasing to Ormuzd, or ever will be so^ till the day of resoi^ 
rection. The priest also declares that he takes part in all 
the good actions of all the just, who have ever lived in the 
world, and that he joins bis actions to theirs. This com- 
muDion of prayers is everywhere conspicuous in all their 
ceremonies. The ancient doctrine concerning Arimanes 
has become modified. They now teach that he was an in- 
ferior Spirit, who rebelled against Ormuzd, his Creator. 
A spirit of benevolence pervades their Tn5iTimtt. Their 
writings declare "there is no greater crime than to buy 
grain and keep it till it becomes dear. He who pursues 
this course, renders himself responsible for all the fiunine 
and misery in the world." 

Of all known religions, tiiat of the Parsees ia the only 
one in which &sting and celibacy are never enjoined as 
meritorious, but are, on the contrary, expressly fbrtndden. 
They say the power of Arimanes is increased by punishing 
the body and rendering it feeble and sluggish ; that Ormuad 
is best pleased when the body is kept fresh and vigorous, 
as a means of rendering the soul more strong to resist the 
attacks of evil. They believe that a man in good health 
and spirits can listen more attentively to the Sacred Word| 
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and has more courage of heart to perform good works. 
They consider large families a blessing, and keep all birth- 
days as holy festivals. They say beneficent genii gave 
frs^grance to flowers, and flavour to firuit, on purpose that 
man might enjoy them. They take cheerAil and benevolent 
views of death. To the good it is only a passage into 
Paradise; to the wicked it is the beginning of penances 
that will finally atone for their sins, and from which the 
living can help to deliver them by their prayers. When a 
man commits crimes, it is ordained that relatives and friends 
should perform pious rites and make donations to the poor, 
in expiation of his faults, because they believe such obser- 
vances will diminish his period of punishment 

They have a tradition that a holy personage, named 
Pashoutan, is waiting in a region called Elanguedez, for 
a summons firom the Ized Serosch, who in the last days 
will bring him to Persia, to restore the ancient dominion 
of that country and spread the religion of Zoroaster over 
the whole earth. 

In the northern districts of Kurdistan there is, at this 
present time, a sect called Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers, 
greatiy despised by the Mahometans and Christians around 
thenL They are land and simple people, extremely devout, 
according to the faitii which they believe was delivered to 
their saints. They have a tradition that they came from 
the banks of the Euphrates, and their worship indicates a 
Chaldean or Persian origin. They believe in One Supreme 
Being, but have a reverential awe of talking about his ex- 
istence or attributes. They believe Satan was once chief 
of the angelic host He is now suffering punishment for 
his rebellion against the Supreme, but will eventually be 
restored to his high estate in the celestial hierarchy. He 
has under his control seven Spirits, who exercise great in- 
fluence over the affairs of this world. They say it is 
necessary to conciliate him, because he now has means of 
doing much evil to mankind, and he will hereafter have 
power to reward them. When they allude to him, they do 
it with great veverenoe; calling him Melek el Kout, tiie 
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Ifighty AngeL They will not mention his nune^ or evn 
utter any word which lesemblai it in sound. It imtatoi 
them to hear it apoken by othenSi and it is said they have 
put to death some who wantonly pernstod in doing it to 
annoy them. The bronze image of a bird, o on se oiatod to 
him, is treated with great veneration. The Sheik oairieB 
it in all his jonmeysi and his depnties have small oopiv 
of it made in wax. They practise circomcisiOQ, and bqrti» 
a child in water, if possible, seven days after birth. ^Tbaj 
consider Abraham and MaJiomet great propheta^ and be- 
lieve that Christ was a heavenly Spixit| who took on him- 
self the form of a man, £ar benevolent purposes. Tbej 
say he did not die on the crose^ bat SBoended living to 
h^ven, whence he will come a second time on this eartL 
Theyhave very great reverence for die Hebrew Soriptoien 
and a lesser degree for the New Testament and the Koran. 
They practise fireqnent ablutions^ and have great abhor- 
rence of pork. They have a volume in Arabic, containing 
chants, prayers, and directions for the performance of re- 
ligious ceremonies. They consider this very sacred, and 
will not show it to strangera Their holy day is Wednes- 
day; they do not abst^ from work, but some always 
feist They have four orders of hereditary priesthood, 
and, what is very remarkable in Asia, these offices descend 
to women as w^ as men, and both are treated with equal 
reverence. The higher orders of priests generally wesr 
white linen garments, the inferior wear black, or daik 
brown. Every district has a religious head, called a 
Sheik. The o£9ce is hereditary in his &mily, but the 
descendant best qualified by character is chosen to succeed 
him. An order of priests called Pirs, or Saints, are much 
reverenced. Their intercessions for the people are sup- 
posed to have great influence, and it is be^ved that tbaj 
are invested with power to cure insanity and disease. 
They are expected to lead a very pure and holy life. 

The Yezidis always turn towaid the east when they pray, 
and kiss the first objects touched by the rays of the rising 
sun. On great festivals they saoriBoe white oxen to the 
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Suiii and distribute the flesh among the poor. They 
venerate fire, and sa£fer nothing nndean to be thrown into 
it Sheik Adi is their great saint They have many 
traditions of his interviews with angels. The valley 
where he is buried is a place of pilgrimage. Worshippers 
wash themselves and their garments, and take the shoes 
firom their feet, before they step on the hallowed ground. 
A yearly sum is paid to priests, who guard the sacred 
valley firom all pollution, keep lamps lighted, and perform 
the appointed ceremonies. The badge of their office is a 
girdle of red and yellow, the colours of fire. On the door 
of the tomb are rudely carved a lion, a serpent, a man, a 
hatchet, and a comb. The serpent is particularly con- 
spicuous. Balls of clay taken &om this tomb are sold as 
relics, and believed to be very efficacious against diseases 
and Evil Spirits. A chapter fix)m the Koran is written on 
the interior walls. Only Sheiks and high priests are per- 
mitted to be buried in the vicinity. Near by is a reservoir 
of water, which they believe the saint brought miraculously 
from the holy well of Zem Zem, at Mecca. It is carefully 
guarded from all impurities, and eagerly drank by crowds 
of pilgrims. A low edifice, with a small white spire, is 
called the Sanctuary of the Sun. On a slab, near the door, 
is carved an invocation to the Spirit of the Sun, and it is 
so built that the first rays of that luminary fall upon it 
The interior is continually lighted by lamps, and is con- 
sidered a very holy place. There are no buildings in all 
the valley, except those for worship and the dwellings of 
resident priests. They are kept very pure with repeated 
ooats of whitewash. On the evening of festivals, lamps are 
placed in all the niches of the walls, and in apertures of the 
rocky mountains that enclose this sacred valley. They are 
generally votive oflFerings fix)m pilgrims, who have prayed 
to the saint in time of danger or distress, and found relief 
from his supposed intercessions. Ab priests walk by car- 
rying these lamps, pilgrims crowd round them, striving to 
pass their right hands through the flame. They devoutly 
kiflB the hand thus purified, and rub the right eyebrow 
Vol. L— a4* 




withit IWlioHoatlitCtodiOdiwtolmefi^ 
liandB purified in die none ir»7. nxmwho 9UaMri&k 
the flamei strive to tondh the huA of c&oB irbo Bto ndofee 
fortunate. They reverenfly Idas the TeiyttoBwWa^^ 
by the smoke of these lamps. 

On the festival of Shdk AcB, Us tomb is y^ltdiApf 
long prooessions of priests in idiite linen lobes^ moaeiaiis 
iril£ pipes and tambonrines, and pilgrims fiK)m dl AeirAs- 
tricts. Peddlers congregate tbere to sell ihdr waxes. Shdb 
and priests iralk fimiliarly among tbe people^ or sit talk- 
ing with them in the shadows of tibe trees. Seven or d|^ 
thousand nsnally meet together on this oocasion, and it isa 
picturesque sight to see l£em wandering about among the 
trees and rocb with their lighted tordies. Layard fioB^ 
describes some of the religious ceremonies lie witnessed at 
this festival : *^ Thousands of lights danced in the distance, 
glimmered among the trees, and were reflected in the foun- 
tains and streams. Suddenly aQ voices were hushed. A 
solemn strain of sweet pathetic music came firom the tomb 
of the saint ; the voices of men and women in harmony 
with flutes. At measured intervals, the song was broken 
by the loud dash of cymbals and tambourines ; and then 
those without the precincts of the tomb joined in the melody. 
The same slow and solemn strain, occasionally varied, lasted 
nearly an hour. Gradually, ^e chant gave way to a 
lively melody, ever increasing in quickness. Voices were 
raised to the highest pitoh ; women made the rocks resound 
with their shrill tones ; men among the multitude witlioat 
joined in the cry ; tambourines were beaten with extraor- 
dinary energy ; musicians strained their limbs in violent 
contortions, till they fell exhausted on the ground. I 
never heard a more frightful yell than rose in that valley. 
It was midnight There were no immodest gestures or un- 
seemly ceremonies. When musicians and singers were ex- 
hausted, the sounds died away, groups scattered about the 
valley, and resumed their previous dieerfulness." 

The Yezidis are remarkable for tenacious attachment to 
their religion. A person of mature agoamoiig than never 
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renotinoes his fidth. They have often been Bubjected to 
terrible tortures, but have invariably preferred death to the 
adoption of any other form of worship. Even when young 
children are carried off and sold to Turkish harems, they 
often cherish through life the religion of their childhoodi 
and contrive to keep up a secret communication with their 
priests. 
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GBEEGE AND BOMB. 

Mn gifted Nature with diTiiiity» 
To lift mad link her to the bteeet €i lof«; 

All things betrayed to the initiate eye 
The tracks of gods abore. 

Not to that eoltare gay» 
Stem sdf-denial, or sharp penanee wan. 

Well might eaeh heart be happy in tfiat day; 
For godfl^ the hiqppy onei^ were kin to man. 

ScHimrtgodi^ (htm. 

Greece was the oldest Eaiopean nation. Its histoiy 
extends a little more than one thousand eight hundied 
years before Christ ; two hundred years earlier than Moses ; 
but they were a rude people at that time, dwelling in huts 
and caves. Being settled by colonies firom Egypt, Fhos- 
nicia, Thrace, and other countries, their religious customs 
and opinions varied considerably in different states; bat 
the general features were similar. They worshipped many 
deities, all intended to represent the divine energy acting 
in various departments of the universe. A few enlightened 
minds among them tatight that these all proceeded fiom 
One Central Source of Being; and this belief, confused 
and dim at first, became more distinct as knowledge in- 
creased. 

Athens was founded by a colony firom Egypt^ and the 
intercourse between that country and Gb^eeoe was always 
frequent The effect of this on their religion and philoso- 
phy is very obvious. But in the Grecian atmosphere of 
thought and feeling all things were tinged with more 
cheerful and poetic colours. Egyptian reverence for sta- 
bility and power was here changed to worship of fireedom 
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and beauty. Strong, actiye, and vivacious themselves, the 
Grecians invested their deities with the same characteristics. 
Thej did not conceive of them as dwelling apart in passion- 
less miyesty, like Egyptian gods, with a solemn veil of 
obscurity around them. They were in the midst of things, 
working, fighting, loving, rivalling, and outwitting each 
other, just like human beings, fix>m whom they Offered 
mainly in more enlarged powers. No anchorites here 
preached torture of the body for the good of the souL 
How to enjoy the pleasures of life with prudence, and in- 
vest it with the greatest degree of beauty, was their 
morality. In the procession of the nations, Greece always 
comes bounding before the imagination, like a graceful 
young man in the early freshness of his vigour; and 
nothing can wean a poetic mind fix)m the powerful attrac- 
tion of his immortal beauty. 

GtBjj imaginative, pliable, and fi^ the Grecians received 
religious ideas from every source, and wove them all to- 
gether in a mythological web of fancy, confused and wav* 
ering in its patterns, but full of golden threads. They 
seem to have copied external rites from Egypt, without 
troubling themselves to comprehend the symbolical mean- 
ing whkh priests concealed so carefully. They added 
ceremonies and legends fix)m other countries, broken into 
fragments, and mixed together in strange disorder. 

They had no Sacred Books, in the usual meaning of the 
term. Minos, their first lawgiver, was believed to have 
leoeived his laws directiy from Jupiter; and popular 
veneration invested with a certain degree of sacred author- 
ity the poems of Hesiod and Homer, supposed to have 
been written about nine hundred years before Christ 
These works were believed to be divinely inspired by 
Apollo and the Muse& This was not a mere poetical 
fi^ire of speech with the Grecians, as it would be with us; 
for they had a lively and undoubting faith that Apollo 
and the Muses were genuine deities, who took cognizance 
of the affiurs of men, and filled the souls of prophets and 
poeti with divine inspiration. It la said 1^ some tliat 
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Honod was a priert in the temple of the Miu«^ on Moont 
HeliconL He seems to have been desitons to incoklftB 
leligioiis leverenoe^ and a love of agricnltnie. Be eon- 
demns licentioiisnesB, ineverenoe to parents^ and ridw 
procured bj fraud or violence. He strongly insislB on Aa 
sacrednesB of an oath, and the kws of ho^ntalitj. He 
teaches to love those who love us, and to return gifts to 
the generous. He recommends witiiholding fiiendly offloes 
from enemies ; but declares that Jupiter will certainly 
punish those who refuse to pardon a suppliant oflbnder. 
He gives a rather unintelligible account of the creation of 
the world fix>m chaos. One of the most conspicuous agenti 
in the work is Love, by which he probably meant the 
Principle of Attraction, drawing the elements into uniofii 
and producing a series of ofl^ring ; thus by the maniage 
of Heaven and Earth, Ocean was born. The deities, whom 
he describes as intermarrying, fighting, and plotting against 
each other, were the popular Gk>ds of the country, the 
Spirits supposed to preside over planets and elementa. He 
tells of huge giants called Titans, bom of Heaven and 
Earth. One of them, named Chronos by the Chreeks and 
Saturn by the Bomans, dethroned his &ther Coelua^ or 
Heaven, and governed the universe. He is represented as 
devouring his own children ; an allegorical way of saying 
that Time, whose Oreek name is Chronos, destroys what- 
ever he produces. One of his sons, named Jupiter, who 
escaped by artifice of his mother, expelled his fiither, and 
reigned in his stead. The Titans made war upon him, bat 
he succeeded in chaining them aQ in the dungeons of Ta^ 
tarus. These legends are supposed to be symbolical of die 
struggle of the elements when the world was formed. 

Hesiod describes the administration of Saturn as the 
Golden Age of the world. Men lived like gods, without 
vices or passions, vexation or toiL In happy companion- 
ship with divine beings, they passed their days in tran- 
quillity and joy, living together in perfect equality, united 
by mutual confidence and love. The earth Mras more beau- 
tiful than now, and spontaneously yielded an abundant 
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variety of fruits. Human beings and animals spoke tbe 
same language, and conversed freely together. Men were 
oonsidered mere boys at a hundred years old. They had 
none of the infirmities of age to trouble them, and when 
they passed to regions of superior life, it was in a gentle 
dumber. Then followed the Silver Age, when the lives 
of men were shortened on account of their neglect of the 
godfl| and injustice toward each other. This was succeeded 
by a Brazen Age of turbulence and insecurity. This de- 
generated still more into the Iron Age, corresponding to 
the Call Yug of the SUndoos. Hesiod laments that his 
own birth happened in this unfortunate period of time, 
when the life of man is but a span, when fraud, violence, 
calonuiy, and all manner of crimes and diseases, everywhere 
abound. 

Homer resembles Hesiod in his ideas of vice and virtue. 
Superior power, not moral excellence, is the essential ele- 
ment in his conceptioa of divine beings. He represents 
them as very human in their passions, motives, and actions. 
They enjoy oblations of bread, wine, fruit, and the sacrifice 
of animals, as one man enjoys the hospitality of another. 
They are wrathful and relentless when offended, and can 
be appeased only by prayers and gifts. They fall in love 
with mortal women, by whom a race of demi-gods are pro- 
duced. They resort to all manner of trickery and violence 
to accomplish their purposes. Thus Pallas AthenaB is rep- 
resented as obtaining permission from Zeus to tempt Pan- 
dams to violate a treaty solemnly sworn to. Such treachery 
is described as meritorious, by the Greek poets, because it 
was exercised in fiivour of their own nation. 

A direct supernatural agency guides and controls all 
things, great and small. Birth, death, health, beauty, 
riches, tSl that a man is, and all that he has, are attributed 
to the gods. Every phenomenon of nature, every great 
ihoQghti and noble impulse, is ascribed to divine agency. 
Any person highly gifted is supposed to be peculiarly 
dear to the deity who presides over that gift. Poets and 
pxophetB xeoeiye their inspiration from Phoebus, and Helen 
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owQS Imt oztraoidiimy boratj k> ihs pirti>lity of JLpklV' 
dha Bren a heutf laa^ is ascribed to the geaU ii^ 
anoe of the god& A ooiiBtant hnag interaoana ia anp* 
poeed to aziat between ihem and mortak Tbisy Amnai 
iJnbtjr to ttiis eartfa to eemy e iae with manlrilnd. Utef 
often Tint cities in the diagniae of trnTellen^ to inqwot flio 
oondnct of men* 

Wrong and fixdieh aetkma aie Ukewiaa attribute d to 
aiqpematiml inflnenoe. Helen aaoribeB her elopement flraai 
her husband to an iniktaati(m implanted ia her heart bj 
Aphrodite. A man, who goes oot widioiit his doak in a 
odd night, is represented as saying: ^Agoddaeemdms 
that I did this thing." 

The rewards of vice and Tirtiie m anoAer W9, and sD 
that is said of the condition of departed sonls, ia ea B o ee d 
ingly dim and shadowy. 

Succeeding poets enlarged and embellidbed the hirtocy 
of the gods^ sometimes from their own imagination, sone- 
timesfiom the traditions of TarioQS other nations; and the 
popnlaoe leoeived it all with the ready credolity of bright^ 
elastic, youthful natures. Many of the subordinate defies 
are obyiously mere personifications of the elemente and 
the forces of nature. Thus the yiolence of the ooeaa is 
represented as Poseidon swallowing thousands of yietima 
It is to be presumed that most of these legends were in* 
tended to convey, in allegorical form, some tmih, phynoal 
or metaphysical, astronomical or moral ; but at ihk distanm 
of time, and with altogether foreign habits of thoogfal^ we 
can with difficulty perceive here and there a g^oun of 
meaning ; especially in the numerous amours of the godi^ 
which, if taken literally, would make ihem Bfpai more 
sensual than mortals. 

A religion composed of such various and flexible firag- 
menta, of course le|t great freedom of oonstruotion to the 
worshippers. But the oopservative principle whidi pr^ 
vents all erratic things from flying optircdy out of their 
orliits, came in, to check the excess of Qreetan fiieedaoL 
Qqc|s ^m other countries were conlinnally adopted ii(t9 
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flieir Pantheon, bat this was never done until the formal 
sanction of the state had been obtained. When rites and 
festivals were once established, and the populace had in- 
vested them with the sacredness which belongs to time- 
hallowed usages, it was extremely difficult for government 
to abolish them. Thus the custom of running naked 
through the streets at the festival in honour of Pan, called 
Lupercalia, was continued long after a large portion of the 
community had come to regard it as indecent 

All their deities bear traces of a foreign origin, and the 
histories told of them are obviously the mixed legends of 
various nations. That their prominent deities were Spirits 
of the Planets, is indicated by their names : Apollo the Sun, 
Diana the Moon, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury, and 
Venus. Like Hindoos and Egyptians, they consecrated 
the days successively to these Planetary Spirits. The 
seventh day was sacred to Saturn, from time immemorial 
Homer and Hesiod call it the holy day. 

Zeus, whom Romans called Jupiter, was differently 
represented at different epochs of their history. As the 
Son of Heaven, with Metis, the wisest of deities, for his 
wife, he resembles Brahma of Hindostan, and Amun of 
E^jpt. Hesiod and Homer describe him as the Supreme 
Creator of heaven, earth, and sea, the Father of Gk>ds and 
men; strengthening the weak, sustaining the strong, seeing 
past^ present, and future, at a glance, and subject to noth- 
ing except the unalterable decrees of the Fates. He alone 
never appears in person on the stage of human affairs. 
He is so highly exalted above all beings, that he needs the 
agency of mediators to converse with mortals. Greeks, as 
well as Hindoos and Egyptians, believed in an element 
above the air, called ether. Some descriptions of Jupiter 
represent him as Son of Ether, armed with a thunderbolt, 
surrounded by moon and stars. This is a reappearance of 
Indra, the Hindoo god of the Firmament; and in this 
capacity he is married to his -sister Juno, wlk) represented 
the Air, and had Iris, the Bainbow, for her attendant and 
mesBenger. According to another aooount| Jupiter was the 
Vol. 1.-26 n 
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Son of Satarn, or Timei and Bhea, the Earth. Ciettofl 
were aoooBtomed to show the giotto on Mount Ida where 
he was said to be bom, and the sepulchre where he was 
buried. But these traditions excited the ridicule and in- 
dignation of other Greeks. *' All this is fiction,** exclaims 
Gallimachus; "for thou, O Father, livest forever." 

Pallas Athena, whom Romans called Minerva, resem- 
bles the EQndo Sereswati, and the Egyptian Neith. She 
was goddess of wisdom, presiding over philosophy, poetry, 
arts, sciences, and military tactics. She is represented as 
for ever by the side of Jupiter, firom whose brain she was 
bom. 

Dionysus, or Bacchus, was god of wine and vintage. 
He resembles Osiris in one department of his beneficence; 
namely, that of introducing the cultivation of vines. There 
is great similarity between Bama, Osiris, and Bacchus, in 
several of their adventures, and the ceremonials of their 
worship. They are all represented as having taught men 
agricultural arts, and performed great exploits in India. 

Demeter, or Ceres, is Isis limited to the cultivation of the 
earth and the protection of harvests. 

Hermes, or Mercury, was god of merchants, orators, and 
thieves. Like Thoth, he was messenger between gods and 
men, and conducted departed souls to the Judges of the 
Dead. 

Pan, god of generation, was represented, like the Egyp- 
tian Kham, with the body and legs of a goat His name 
signifies All, and was bestowed upon him because the 
generative principle pervades all things in the universe. 

Bhea and Cybele were two very ancient goddesses, whose 
worship was introduced from different countries, and in 
process of time mixed together. They both represented 
the Earth, or Nature in her productive power. One of 
their names was Maia, the Hindoo name for the goddess of 
Nature. 

Apphrodit^^ or Venus, goddess of beauty and pleasure, 
like the Hindoo Parvati, was bom of the foam of the sea, 
mid was the mother of Love. 
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EiCB, or Cupid, god of love, is represented, like the 
Oama of the Hindoos, as a mischieyous boy, armed with 
bow and arrows. 

The central fignre in Grecian mythology was Phoebus, 
or Apolla He was god of light, of poetry, eloquence, 
and medicine, but was especially honoured as presiding 
oyer prophecy. As god of medicine, he was originally 
wor8hij^)ed under the form of a Serpent, and men invoked 
him as the Helper. In later times, his worship was con- 
founded with that of Helios, the visible sun; but, like the 
Hindoo Crishna, he was the representative of spiritual 
light and warmth Poets sometimes called him ''king of 
intellectual fire." Perhaps, like the Persian Mithras, he 
was the attendant Ferver, or guardian angel of the visible 
luminary. He excelled in music, and is often represented 
playing on a flute, with the nine Muses dancing round him, 
Hke the nine Gk>pi» of ELindostan. like Crishna, he is 
said to have killed a huge venomous serpent in his child- 
hood, and to have performed the duties of a shepherd many 
years in the fieunily of Admetus. Egyptians consecrated 
the island of Phil», where Osiris and his twin sister Isis 
were said to have been bom. Greeks had a tradition that 
the island of Delos had risen suddenly fix)m the sea to pro- 
vide a birth-place for Apollo and his twin sister, Phoebe, 
or Diana. No dog was allowed to approach the sacred 
island, no mortal was permitted to be bom or die there, and 
no diseased person to remain. On the sea-shore stood a 
very beautiful temple of Apollo, the altar of which was 
never stained with blood. 

In Greek mythology there was no one deity to represent 
the power of eviL Zeus was supposed to distribute good 
gifts firom an urn at his right hand, and evil fix)m an urn 
at his leftb Among the subordinate deities several were 
of malign influence. Hades, whom Bomans called Pluto, 
reigned in dismal subterranean regions, seated on a throne 
of sulphur, presiding over death and funerals. His coun- 
tenance was gloomy and stem. Men erected no temples 
to him. The only saorifioeB ofiSared were Uaok animal 
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ind Adr Mood ins not qptinlded on dM^^ Wt pMlod 
ittto iKdeft fai thd gfound. AllmiliNky tUftgivoMMMl 
to himy eepeoiallj the number twa Aievnd hk iimm 
weresebted the three ExnaeaUiftB^ at Vol&ei^mafkfAio 
^MoatetheTODgeaiioeofthegoda OamxIkkibmfmSkkA 
mar, peslileiioe» fiamne, and venome. In the Migpooi ef 
Flnto^ they eoourged uiaen whh eoorpioiis and tonoenlad 
them oontmtudly. They were l ep we onto d with bloody 
genneiitB, ftightfhl ooonteiiaiioee^ and sMkn wreathed in 
their hair. Mortals feared to utter their namea^ or look 
«p at their temples aa they pMsed. If any peiaon gaflly 
of orime dared to a{yproadi their altan^ it was auppoaed he 
woold be instantly deprived of leaaon. 1%e Pmnm^ «r 
Flates, were depicted as three old women, who qran the 
thread of life and ont it in twain. Blaok sheep were an- 
nually sacriflced to ttiem, but no prayere were eirer oflfared, 
because it was believed that not even Jupiter himself ooald 
change their inexorable decrees. It was supposed that no 
person could die, unless Ptos^ine, wife of Pluto^ or one 
of the Fates, cut some hairs firom his head. It was eos- 
tomary to strew the hair of the deceased on the threshold 
of the door, as an offering to them. 

Every district and town had some toteUiy deity to pre- 
side over it, who was supposed to be peculiarly connected 
with its wel£ure. Athenians considered themselves under 
tiie especial protection of Minerva, and Eleans placed 
themselves under the guardianship of Olympian Jupiter. 
It was deemed very hazardous to tibe prosperity, and even 
to the safety, of a state or district^ to n^^eet any of the 
accustomed worship to their tutelary deity ; therefore they 
never abandoned any of the ancient gods^ though they in- 
troduced many new ones. They believed that the priests 
were possessed of knowledge, originally revealed from 
above, which enabled them to perform the ceremonieB and 
repeat the words necessary to bring down Celestial Spirits 
into statues, and even into pillars and consecrated atones; 
and that prayers addressed to these visihle olgeots were 
beard by the deities to whom th^ w«ia dadioated. 
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TThose wbo gained money by these images and ceremonies 
naturally encouraged the multiplication of them. To suck 
an extent was this carried, that in Bome, fever, coughing, 
and sneezing, had each a separate deity. 

They belieyed that departed human souls lingered 
around their former habitations and fiimilies, to protect 
them. They invoked them in time of domestic trouble^ 
and offered sacrifices to appease them, when they thought 
they had been wronged, or were angry. They erected re- 
markable tombs, and at stated seasons repaired thither to 
offer prayers and oblations to the spirits of departed 
ancestors, whom they called Manes. The offerings gen- 
erally consisted of flowers, fimit, wine, and incense ; but 
sometimes animals were sacrificed, and even human beings. 
Religious rites, observed with regard to ancestors, are sup- 
posed to have introduced the worship of their spirits, under 
the name of Lares and Penates, household gods, protectors 
of home and hearthstone. Their images, made of silver, 
ivory, or wax, were worn about the neck, or kept in some 
safe, secluded comer of every house, and received the 
same oblations usually offered to the Manes. In process 
of time, altars and statues were erected to ancestors, as 
well as magnificent tombs, and every individual was at 
liberty to confer such honours on his progenitors. If a man 
had gained great victories, introduced useful inventions, or 
been distinguished for wisdom, the people naturally carried 
ofierings to his altar, in token of gratitude. This was the 
beginning of Hero Worship, which prevailed very exten- 
sively in Greece and Some. The old Hindoo idea con- 
cerning the ascending destiny of holy men, was transferred 
to brave men and national benefactors. Their souls, when 
released from the body, were supposed to become demi- 
gods, and to perform the office of mediators between mortals 
and the great deities. It was a common belief that they 
became stars. A comet that appeared soon after the death 
of Julius Csesar was supposed to indicate his ^reception 
among the gods. The emperor Adrian named a new star 
for the beautiful Antinous, his deceased £etvourite, whose 
Vol. L— 26* 




floul ke npiKiied ftttd im llnft 
An immom 
I to die mm wbo 
oelebrated finr lufl akOl in meffioiiM^ vw «idiobediej 
of Apollo^ ficmn vboin ke dovifed Iko dmoe ptL The 
goddflB Thetie gsve iMrth to AoUIh% nnowMd ftr mib- 
IvyezpkxlB. Heioideii^wlioidiofedlkientbftomiiiaDy 
«ioiielen and tjianti^ me (ke ood dJufitai bjr m mortal 
moAer. When hie body was plaoed on the fanffnil fSk, a 
dood deaoended, <m wfaiflh he ma earned up inadaiiot 
to Otpapm^ andd peala of thmder, Hiare hn became a 
gody and manied Hebe^ goddes of immoital jooth. Hk 
iriendi^ being nnaUe to find hb bones or aahe% maniihntfflt 
•gratilede to hk memoiy by erooting an allar on Ike agoU 
wheieihe burning pile bed stood. 

In additaon to gods and draoigodfl^ €wmj dq^wrtnient of 
die oniverae was filled with Spirits, whom Greeks called 
BemoDSy whether their offices were good (»r evil. Thegood 
were called Agsthodemons, and the bad Caoo-demons. 
Hesiod sajrs : 

" Thrice tea thousand lioly demons rore 
rhb breathing worid ; die immortals sent from Jom 
Guardians of men, their glanee alike surreja 
Hie upright jodgmeiilB and the mirighteons wayk 
HoTering they glide to earth's extremest boond^ 
A doad aerial Toils their forms aromidL* 

Nine nymphs, called Muses, ihe fiivonrite oompanions <^ 
Apollo, presided oyer music, dancing, poetry, and all the 
liberal arts. The god of Love dehjg^ted to spend his 
nights with them in dance and song. They are repre- 
sented as daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, goddess of 
Memory, because memory and creative intelleot combine 
to produce the arts. Hesiod calls them: 

**Tho thriee three sacred maidi^ whose minds are knit 
In harmony, whose only thoojg^t is song. 
They sing the laws of rndTeraal beaTen, 
And the pure manners of immortal gods. 
Anon they bend their footsteps toward the moon^ 
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Bijoieug in thdr bmrteoiiB yoIm^ and long 
Unptfiahing. Far round, the dosky earth 
Bings irith their hymning Toiees ; and beneath 
Ibeir many metling feet a pleasant sonnd 
Ariaeth, as they take their onward way 
To their own father's presenoe." 

In the same temple with the Muses were worshipped the 
Graces, likewise called Charities ; three beautiful nymphs, 
presiding over gracious manners and all kindly ofiGices. 
This united worship was an instructive custom, sinoe cul- 
tiyation of mind should always lead to moral graces. 

There were countless genii to take care of hills, and 
streams, and flowera Oreads frequented mountains, where 
they sat " listening to the talking streams below," sounding 
"sweet echoes to the huntsman's horn." Napeads pro- 
tected valleys and shaded nooks. Dryads loved the groves, 
where the imaginative eye saw them dance in the bright 
play of sun and shadow. Ephy driads reclined near springs 
and fountains, lulled by the rippling waters. Naiads swam 
playfully in the rivers, and Nereids careered on the ocean 
billows. 

Olympus, whidi early Greeks considered the loftiest 
mountain in the world, was believed to be the dwelling- 
place of the gods. Over its top there was supposed to be 
an opening into the metallic dome of heaven. In after 
times, when their ideas of the universe enlarged, they said 
divine beings dwelt in the exterior sphere of the heavens, 
revolving round the space which included the planets ; and 
this residence above the firmament they called Olympus 
also. 

The Hindoo idea of a subtile invisible body within the 
material body, reappeared in the descriptions of Greek 
poets. They represented the constitution of man as con- 
sisting of tkree principles : the soul, the invisible body, 
and the material body. The invisible body they called the 
ghost or shade, and considered it as the matenal portion 
of the souL At death, the soul clothed in this subtile body 
went to eqjoy paradise for a season, or suffer in hell till its 
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mm were expiated. Then if the JodgOB of the Betd had 
decreed it to exist again oa earth, it retunied and took a 
material body, more or leas honourable^ aoooiding to its 
sentence. Bat when the souls of heroes joined the gods^ 
to return no more to earthly habitationS| they parted with 
this subtile body, and it wandered in Elyi^um. TTlyaBeade- 
olaies that he saw there the divine Hercules; "or rather 
his shade, for he himself was with the immortal gods, as- 
sisting at their fostivals." The paradise, which they called 
Elysian Fields, some supposed to be part of the lower 
world, some placed them in a middle sone of the air, 
some in tiie moon, and others in fia^yff idea of the 
ocean. There shone more glorious sun and stars tiian illu- 
minate this world. The day was always serene, the air 
forever pure, and a soft celestial light clothed all things in 
transfigured beauty* Majestic groves, verdant meadows^ 
and blooming gardens, varied the landscape. The river 
Eridanus flowed through winding banks fringed with 
laurel. On its borders lived heroes who had died for their 
country, priests who had led a pure life, artists who had 
embodied genuine beauty in their works, and poets who 
had never degraded their muse with subjects unworthy of 
Apollo. There each one renewed the pleasures in which 
he formerly delighted. Orpheus, in long white robes, 
made enrapturing music on his lyre, while others danced 
and sung. The husband rejoined his beloved wife; old 
friendships were renewed; the poet repeated his veises, and 
the charioteer managed his horses. Some poets, rather 
sensually inclined, describe luxurious feasts, and say noth- 
ing can be more mean than the entertainments in Tartarus. 
In a retired valley, through a dark grove, drowsily glided 
the sluggish stream of Lethe. When the time arrived for 
souls to return again to earth, they were presented with a 
cup of its waters, which made them forget all they had seen 
and heard. 

The subterranean realm where Pluto ruled, was called 
by the Greeks Hades, and by the Romans Tartarus. It 
was a deep, dark, awftil region, encircled by a river of fire, 
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indflonmiiidBdlrirt triple wall Here in the deepert pits 
were dudned the proud ^nrits called Titans, who rebelled 
against Jupiter. Here the condemned were sconrged witli 
snakes by the Furies; or were seated under a huge stone 
fixr ever ready to fidl, wishing to move, but unable ; or 
hungry wolves gnawed the liver, which for ever grew 
again; or they were consumed with thirst, standing in 
water that constantly eluded their touch. Some souls 
wandered in vast foiests between Tartarus and Elysium, 
not good enough for one, or bad enough for the other. 
Some were purified firom their sins by exposure to search- 
ing winds, others by being submeiged in deep waters, 
others by passing through intense fires. After a loDg 
period of im>bat]on and suflfering, many of them gained 
the ElysUm Fields. When they had enjoyed a period pro- 
portioned to their merits, they were sent back to earth to 
take mortal bodies again. Afewof the purest and noblest 
ascended to the god& 

The dead were represented as being ferried across the 
dark river Acheron to the regions of Pluto, by the boat- 
man Charon, for whom a small coin was placed under the 
tongue of the deceased. He refused to carry over those 
who had not received burial in this world ; they were ob- 
liged to wander on the banks for a whole century. In al- 
lusion to this, Virgil says : 

'^Thcn itood the gliosti^ and stretched their hands and cried, 
Imploring passage to Ihe other side.** 

The shade of Patroclus thus spoke to Achilles in a dream: 

"l^oa sleepVt^ AohiUes ; and Patrocln^ erst 
Thy best Moved, in death forgotten Ues. 
Haste, give me burial 1 I would pass the gates 
Of Hades; for the shadows of the dead 
Now driye me from thefar fellowship alar.** 

These ideas originated in Egyptian customs; a &ct which 
may be traced even in the names. On the banks of the 
Nile was a beautiful plain, surrounded by groves, and in- 
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teraected with canals. It lay beyond Lake Acberoaia^ and 
being a celebrated place of iaterment, it was called ElisiaeaSi 
meaning Rest. On the borders of the lake was a tribunal 
to inquire into the character of the deceased* If his life 
had been wicked, they refused to convey his body to the 
cemetery, and it was thrown into a ditch prepared for the 
purpose, called Tartar, If the decision of the judges waa 
favourable, eulogimns were pubhcly passed on his memory, 
and after the priests had received a small fee, his remaina 
were conveyed across the lake into Elisions, 

The Greeks had an ancient tradition concerning a Tree 
which grew in gardens of Paradise, and bore the golden 
Apples of Immortality. It was guarded by three ny mpb% 
and a great Serpent It was one of the labours of Hercides 
to gather some of these Apples of life* Ancient medallions 
represent the Tree with a Serpent twined round it. Her- 
cules has gathered an Apple, and near him stand the three 
nymphs, called Hesperides. 

There were several hereditary classes in Qieeoey but 
there was no law of caste to exclude men firom any em- 
ployment they chose, or firom the investigation of any sab- 
ject In times as ancient as Homer, any man venerable 
for age or wisdom offered prayers and saorificeB to the 
gods^ and performed religious ceremonies for the people. 
-As the country grew older, the priesthood became more 
established and conspicuous; but an element of fineiedom 
was always preserved, which rendered their influence very 
different firom that of the exclusive caste of priests in Hin- 
dostan and Egypt This drcumstanoe doubtless contri- 
buted much toward that intellectual energy and freedom 
of inquiry which so eminently characterized the ancient 
Greeks. In some places, the priesthood was hereditary in 
certain &milies. In others, the prince conferred the oflioe 
on whomsoever he deemed worthy. Sometimes priests 
were eleqted by lot, sometimes by votes of the people. 
They were requhred to be of good moral character, in 
sound health, and not deformed in any way; it being 
deemed irreverent to consecrate to the gods any tlung im* 
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pore or defective. Thejr were nsaally chosen ^^m the 
upper daases, and on all public oocaedons they took their 
places with kings and the highest civil officers. In most 
of the <dties the care of worship was intrusted to chief 
magistrates, who were often themselves consecrated to the 
priesthood. In some places the king was high priest, and 
all important sacrifices for the good of the commonwealth 
were performed by him only. On private or ordinary oc- 
casions, the £Either of the &mily, or the oldest and most 
honourable man present, might perform religious rites. 
But when any great calamity was to be averted, or extra- 
ordinary blessing to be obtained, they sought the services 
of the priesthood; believing that the gods had especially 
commissioned them, and were more ready to hear their 
prayers than those of other men. On such occasions, they 
often ascended mountains to ask counsel of the gods ; such 
places being invested with peculiar sanctity, and deemed 
nearer to the deities than other portions of the earth. They 
often performed ablutions in running streams, or were 
sprinkled with consecrated water, as a necessary prepara- 
tion for religious ceremonies. All those intrast^ with re- 
ligious affisurs were summoned at stated periods to appear 
before certain magistrates and give an account how they 
had discharged their duties. In small places, one priest 
fidfilled all the sacred offices, but in large cities they had 
various grades of assistants. Each god had a chief priest 
and subordinate priests ; and in every state was a Supreme 
Pontiff whose duty it was to superintend the others, and 
preside at the highest and most sacred rites. Some, who 
were devoted to the most elevated functions of worship, 
lived retired firom worldly affiurs, and observed the strictest 
temperance and chastity. They drank juice of hemlock 
and other herbs, to keep the blood cool and the passions in 
subjection. Some even deprived themselves of manhood, 
firom the idea that they could serve the gods with more 
purity. A class of them were called Prophets, and ex- 
pounded oracle& In some places, these never tasted ani- 
mal food, or any thing boiled. Some orders were allowed 
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Id wMTry^ but ■ooond vnknv wfw dBOOMd dinopNitaidbL 
Indeed, in ihe earl j dajB of 8lriotn«% to Iutb bosn tvioe 
amrried exdnded a man ftom the prieiiliood. A Indi 
partof tiieharveBlBythe minai^andibaqpoiktalDeiiuiwary 
were appropriated to the aervioe of the goda. The ptieili 
had a prescribed ahare^ and many of them wore wealthj. 

From Egypt was introduced an order of priests called 
Asdepiades^ descendants of jEscoIapins^ god of TnmMmw^ 
The lesolts of medical experience acquired in the fa?-spLft 
they diyolged only to the initiated^ imder aolenm promi sa 
of seocresy . A healing and prophetic serpent was kept in 
Aeir templesi and the staff of JSaoalapins was gB pr es an tsd 
wreathed with a serpent These medical priests applied 
magnetic remedies by the moticm of tiiw handa^ aoiigbt tb 
indoce soothing dreams, and operated on the imaginatkMi 
of patients by charms and conjurations. They caiefblly 
observed the course of diseases, and noted down the results 
of their practice. The populace considered them both 
prophets and physicians. Aristides eulogized their skill 
at Smyrna, and the first practical physician in Bome^ twenty 
years before Christ, was of their order. In later times 
foreigners were freely admitt^ to their schools. They 
were the founders of modem scientific medicine. 

Women were admitted to the Gbedan priesthood, shared 
its highest dignities, and in such capacities were regarded 
with great veneration. Several of them are mentioned as 
wives and mothers, and they seem generally to have been 
dignified and exemplary matrons. They were of variona 
orders, superior and inferior, and were assisted by young 
girls of the highest families, who gathered flowers^ wove 
garlands, and embroidered veils for the statuesi In the 
temples of Venus, and also of Cybele, were troops of young 
men and women employed as dancers ; mostly slaves sent 
as gifts to the goddess. They are often represented on 
antique vases, standing on tiptoe, with arms gracefully 
raised, turning their slender forms in the undulating move* 
ments of some sacred dance. All the money these womi&a 
received flxHn their lovers was paid into ti^ treasoiy of. 
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die pfieBt&^ Several temples of Yenus were built witk 
ftmcb thus obtained. 

The Bomans instituted an order of priestesses, six in 
number, called the Vestal Virgins. They were required 
to be of good fiunily, free from bodily defects, and not 
more than ten years old, or leas than six, at the time of 
consecration. They took a vow of strict chastity, the 
bieaok of which was supposed to bring calamities on the 
whole pec^le. If any one was detected in breaking this 
vow, 1^ was buried alive. In the course of the thousand 
yean^ during which this order existed, only thirteen were 
thus punished for violation of their oath. They wore long 
white linen robes, with a white vest edged with purple. 
Their hair was cut short and bound with a dose fillet It 
was their business to keep the sacred fire of Vesta burning 
perpetually on the altar of her temple day and night, to 
oAlbr prayers and sacrifices for the good of the state, and 
inetruct their successors in office. If the fire chanced to 
go out, it was deemed an omen of some great natioual 
calamity. In such a case, the careless Vestal was severely 
aooorged by the High Priest, and the fire was rekindled 
frmn rays of the sun brought to a focus with something 
like burning glasses ; the process being accompanied with 
solemn ceremonies and prayers. When these priestesses 
appeared in public, they were treated with the greatest 
veneration. Any insult to them was a capital offence. If 
they met a criminal on his way to execution, he was set at 
liberty, if they dedaxed the meeting accidental. They 
were handsomely maintained at public expense, and after 
thirty years of service, were at liberty either to remain in 
the temple, or go out and marry. Polygamy was discoun- 
tenanced in Greece, and forbidden by law in Boma 

Oblations and sacrifices to the gods varied at different 
epochs of time, and according to the characters of the 
deities. In the rude ages, it was customary to sacrifice 
beautiful girls to Cybele ; but afterward, in lieu of this, 
they made a present of slaves to her temple. Young 
maidens used to be sacrificed to Diana^ but afterward they 
Vol. L— 26 
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were merely scourged at her altar. It was often sappoeed 
the gods demanded the sacrifice of a human being, to atone 
for some sin, or avert some calamity. When the Greek 
army was detained at Aulis, by contrary winds, the augurs 
being consulted, declared that one of the kings had ofEended 
Diana, and she demanded the sacrifice of his daughter 
Iphigenia. It was like taking the father's life-blood, but 
he was persuaded that it was his duly to submit for the 
good of his country. The maiden was brought forth for 
sacrifice, in spite of her tears and supplications ; but just 
as the priest was about to strike the fatal blow, Iphigenia 
suddenly disappeared, and a goat of unconmion b^uty 
stood in her place. The priests judged by favourable 
omens that the gods accepted the animal for sacrifice, and 
the princess was consecrated to the service of Diana's tem- 
ple. In Sparta, it being declared upon one occasion that 
the gods demanded a human victim, the choice was made 
by lot, and fell on a damsel named Helena. But when all 
was in readiness, an eagle descended, carried away the 
priest's knife, and laid it on the head of a heifer, which 
was sacrificed in her stead. The Spartans henceforth abol- 
ished such immolations, considering this an omen that they 
were not acceptable to the deities. Such sacrifices were 
always rare among the Grecians, and when they did occur, 
it was usually in obedience to some oracle. The infernal 
gods, and the manes of ancestors, were supposed peculiarly 
to require human victims. Prisoners taken in war were 
frequently offered to appease the ghosts of those who had 
been slain by their countrymen. Achilles sacrificed twelve 
young Trojans at the fiineral of his friend Patroclus. 
Aristomcnes sacrificed three hundred captives at once, one 
of whom was a king of Sparta. The custom was never 
favoured at Rome. Numa, who succeeded Bomulus, mani- 
fested extreme reluctance to offer human sacrifices. Len- 
tulus, Consul of Rome about seventy years before Christ, 
prohibited the practice. Tiberius, fourteen years after our 
era, and Adrian one hundred and seventeen years after, 
published edicts to the same effect Commodus, more 
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fium half a oentoiy afterward, offered a human victim to 
Mithia Yerj rare instances are said to have occurred 
in some parts of the Soman empire as late as our fourth 
oentuiy. 

The old Braminical idea that every sin must have its 
prescribed amount of punishment, and that the gods would 
accept the life of one person as atonement for the sins of 
others, prevailed also in Greece and Borne ; but there it 
mainly took the form of heroic self sacrifice for the public 
good. CJicero says: "The force of religion was so great 
among our ancestors, that some of their commanders have, 
with theit iisu^es veiled,* and with the strongest expressions 
of sincerity, sacrificed themselves to the immortal gods to 
save their country." An oracle having declared that the 
Athenians would overcome the Thracians if the daughter 
of the king was sacrificed to the gods, she cheerfully 
offered to die. Afterwards, his three other daughters 
volunteered themselves' as victims, to avert a pestilence, 
supposed to be sent in punishment for the sins of the 
people. The plague was stayed, and the public testified 
gratitude by erecting a temple to their memory. In times 
of calamity it was common in some parts of Italy for a 
young man to offer himself as an expiatory sacrifice to 
Apollo. He was very richly dressed, and after certain 
religious ceremonies ran fiill speed to a precipice, whence 
he threw himself into the sea. Codrus, the last king of 
Athens, sought death in the fore-front of the battle, be- 
cause an oracle had declared that they whose general 
should be slain would gain the victory. It is recorded 
that three hundred and sixty-two years before our era, the 
earth opened in the Soman forum, and pestilential vapors 
issued from the chasm. An oracle declared it would close 
whenever that which constituted the glory of Home should 
be thrown into it A noble youth, named Marcus Curtius, 
inquired whether anything in Borne was more precious 
than arms and courage. The oracle having answered in 
the negative, he arrayed himself in armour, mounted a 
horae richly caparisoned, solemnly devoted himself to 
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desdi in pfQflenoe of the pec^de^ «iid leaped into t^ 
iriiidi instantly dosed oyer him. 

In primitiye agesi when men liyed mosdy on vegetiUe^ 
ihej offisred only water, grain, salt^ firoiti and flowerg to 
the godfl^ to iiropitiate tiiem, and thereby obtain temponl 
Ueasings. But when they began to eat meat and qNoes 
and di^ik wine, they oflbred the same; naturally sapposbg 
the deities would be pleased with whAtever was useful or 
agreeable to themselyes. They ima^ned that some gods 
were partial to hxunan yictims, some to animals^ others to 
fruit and flowers. To the oeleistial gods they offered white 
yictims, at sunrise, or in open day. To the lianea, and 
infernal deities, they sacrifioed bla^ animals in the night 
Each god had some creature peculiarly devoted to his 
worship. They sacrificed a bull to Mars, a doye to Venus, 
and to Minerya, a heifer without blemish, which had neyer 
been put to the yoke. If a man was too poor to sacrifice 
a living animal, he offered an image of one made with 
bread. The aerial deities were thought to delight in har- 
monious sounds ; therefore, while they sacrificed to them, 
they played on musical instruments, and danced round the 
altar, singing sacred hymns. Most of the ancient nations 
believed the gods were affected by music, the same as men. 
The temples were full of votive offerings, such as garlands, 
crowns, vases, and golden cups. In the temples of JSaca- 
lapius were a multitude of eyes, ears, hands, feet^ and 
other members of the human body, made of wax, silver, 
or gold, and presented by those whom the god had cured 
of blindness, deafness, and other diseases. Sailors carried 
small ships to Neptune, in token of gratitude for being 
saved from shipwreck. Fishermen suspended nets in 
honour of the Nereids. Groves consecrated to Pan were 
hung with pipes and garlands, by shepherds, thankful for 
the multiplication of their flocks and herds. Sometimes 
tablets were affixed to the walls of temples, explaining the 
cause of the offering. In solemn promises and contracts, 
men invoked the gods, and women the goddesses. They 
swore by the Manes of anoestorsi by the Spirits of sun, 
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moon, stars, earth, and rivers ; but they deemed it irrev- 
erent to do so on slight occasions. Before every under- 
taking, great or small, all classes invoked the assistance 
of the gods. They burned incense, or poured libations of 
wine on the altars, with prayers, before they started on a 
journey, or entertained a stranger, or retired to sleep. 
At the rising and setting of the sun or moon, people 
throughout Greece might be seen prostrating themselves, 
and uttering invocations to the deities. Humble depen- 
dence on the gods, and frequent prayers, were everywhere 
strictly inculcated. Mortals were taught to expect divine 
assistance in the hour of need in proportion to the number 
and value of their oflFerings. Some carried their devotional 
feelings to such an extreme degree, that they spent nearly 
all their time in oflfering prayers and sacrifices. The most 
universal and earnest entreaty was that their children 
might survive them ; it being considered a great misfor- 
tune to leave no one in the world who would consider it 
a sacred duty to perform religious ceremonies for their de- 
parted souls. The Spartans never used but one form of 
prayer, and that was very laconic : ** May the gods grant 
whatever is honourable and good for us, and enable us to 
endure misfortunes." In every part of Greece the hearth- 
stone was sacred to Vesta, goddess of fire. If any wan- 
derer took refuge there, though he might be the most 
deadly enemy, he was safe from hostility, and had his 
wants supplied. They not only scrupulously observed all 
the religious rites handed down by their ancestors, but in 
Athens they kept a solemn feast every new moon in 
honour of all the gods, including those of nations with 
whom they were connected by commerce. So fearful 
were they of omitting any, they even erected altars to 
imknown gods. The welfare of individuals and the pros- 
perity of the state was supposed to be hazarded by any 
n^lect of the established worship. Cicero says: "We 
may be assured that Bome owes her grandeur and success 
to the conduct of those who were tenacious of their reli- 
giouB duties." 
Vol. L— 26* 
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On some great national oeoaibni^ ihey aacrifioed a haa- 
died, or even a thousand, animals at a time. All peBwns 
admitted to solemn sacrifices were requiied to abstain jfirom 
sensoal pleasures for several days previouS| and perfonn 
ceremonies of purification with water brought Btom fiedi, 
flowing streams. In the vestibule of temples stood a 
marble vase filled with holy water, with which all who 
were admitted to the interior were sprinkled as thej paaeed. 
Water consecrated by priests was consideied efllcaciousas 
a preservative fix>m evil, and to cleanse fixim all pollatioiL 
It was called Lustral Water, firom a word signifying to 
purify. It was used to ^rinlde the marketSi the fountains, 
and the streets of cities, in time of pestilence, and was 
always employed at funerals ; the presence of death betng 
regarded as contaminating. 

The priests wore rich robes, of colours suited to the ooca- 
sion, and not bound by any girdle. They sacrificed to 
Ceres in white, to the celestial gods in purple, and to the 
infernal ones in black. If they bad touched a dead body, 
or a diseased person, or their garments had been in any 
way polluted, it was unlawful for them to officiate. Some- 
times they wore a mitre, and were always crowned with 
laurel, or other garlands. While they prayed, they held 
green branches in their hands, usually of laurel or olive. 
If doubtful whether their petitions would be granted, they 
touched the knees of the statues with these boughs; if 
hopeful, they touched the right hand, but never the left, 
because that was deemed unlucky. Sometimes, in extreme 
humility of supplication, they kissed the feet of the statue, 
and knelt or prostrated themselves on the ground. They 
prayed to the celestial gods with hands uplifled toward 
heaven, or the image of him they addressed, and concluded 
by kissing their right hand to the statue ; but when they 
invoked the subterranean deities, they turned their hands 
downward. The animals to be sacrificed, having been 
examined by the priests and pronounced unblemished, 
were led to the temple covered with garlanda Sometimes, 
on occasions of solemn thanksgiving, their horns were 
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gilded. The altar was three times sprinkled by dipping a 
laurel branch in holy water, and the people assembled 
rotmd it were three times sprinkled also. Frankincense 
was taken from the censer with three fingers, and strewed 
upon the altar three times ; that number being scrupnlously 
observed in most religions ceremonies, because an oracle 
had declared that all sacred things ought to be in threes. 
Before the sacrifice, the chief priest called upon the assem- 
bly to nnite with him in prayer that the gods would accept 
their offerings, and grant them health and happiness. He 
then took a cup of wine, and having tasted it himself, he 
caused the people to do the same, and poured the remainder 
between the horns of the victim. If the beast escaped the 
sacrificing stroke, or struggled, or bellowed, it was thought 
an unlucky omen. Portions were reserved for the priests 
and servitors of the temple, and the remainder was burned 
with frankincense and wine. When the ceremonies were 
all completed, they had a grand feast. 

They used awfiil forms of imprecation to invoke the 
infernal deities. The curses of parents, kings, priests, or 
prophets, were peculiarly dreaded ; it being thought there 
was no possible way to avoid the effects. Homer thus 
describes a woman whose son had killed his uncle : 

"She beat the ground, and ealled the Powers beneath 
On her own son to wreak her brother^B death. 
Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk their nightly round." 

Alcibiades being accused of mutilating the statues of 
Hermes, and imitating the Mysteries of Ceres, was sen- 
tenced to exile from Athens, and to be cursed by all the 
priests and priestesses. They all obeyed except Theano, 
who said she was appointed to the priesthood to bless and 
not to curse. It was a common opinion that prayers 
were more efficacious in an ancient tongue, because gods 
better liked the primitive language of men, as being 
nearer to nature. Hence it was usual for magicians to pro- 
noimoe their incantations in words unknown to the people. 
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The religions festivals in Oreeoe were very numerooi^ 
and some of them exceedingly magnificent They had 
flowery processions in the spring-time, and proces^ons with 
sheaf-offerings in the autumn. The days observed in honour 
of deities and heroes were innumerable. It was a law thai 
during any of their great religious festivals no person 
should be insulted or slandered. The most solemn of them 
all were the Mysteries of Isis, introduced from Egypt^ and 
called by Greeks the Eleusinian Mysteries, sacred to Ceres. 
The men and women initiated into these Mysteries were 
thought to be peculiarly under the care of the gods in this 
life, and secure of the best places in Elysium. Not to ob- 
serve them, was a reproach to any public man. The ene- 
mies of Socrates brought it as a heavy charge against -him. 
No foreigner was admitted, and if any uninitiated person 
happened to be present by mistake, he was put to death. 
K a member divulged any portion of the secrets, he was 
condemned to die ; and it was deemed unsafe to remain 
under the same roof with him, for fear of some divine 
judgment The poet ^Eschylus was in great danger of 
losing his life, because he was suspected of having alluded 
to the Mysteries in one of his dramas. No person who 
had accidentally killed another, or been guilty of any crime, 
or convicted of witchcraft, was allowed to enter. To some 
of the interior mysteries, none but priests were ever ad- 
mitted. The High Prici^t who officiated on these occasions, 
was vowed to celibacy, and required to devote himself en- 
tirely to divine things. This festival was observed every 
live years, and continued nine days. On the last day, the 
candidates for initiation having gone through a probation 
of fasting, purification, sacrifices, and prayers, were ad- 
mitted for the first time to the Mysteries. What these were 
is unknown, but some of the external circumstances are 
recorded. At eventide the priests led them to a vast edi- 
fice called the Mystical Temple. At the entrance, they 
washed their hands in consecrated water, being admonished 
to present themselves with pure minds, without which ex- 
ternal cleanness would be of no avail. With a loud voice, 
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tiie piri€8te warned all the pra&ne to retire, And the wor- 
diippen remamed alone. Thundera rolled aroujid thfiUkf 
ligbtDing flashed adoas the thick darkness, and revealed 
startling i^paritions as it passed. At lasti the inner 
doora were opened. The interior of the temple burst upon 
them in a blase of light, and strains of ravishing musio 
floated through the air. The statue of Ceres stood in the 
midst, q)lendidlj adorned. On her bead were the horns 
of the lunar cresoent, and her robe was covered with shin- 
ing stars. In one hand she held a basket of grain, in the 
other, the Egyptian musical instrument called a sistrum. 
One fi>ot rested on the ocean, the other was stepping on llie 
earth. At the foot of this statue, priests crowned the no- 
vitiates with garlands of sacred myrtle. Then followed a 
aeries of stately pageants, which it is supposed were in- 
tended to represent the creation of the world, the progress 
of society out of barbarism, the passage of tiie soul through 
death, fnghtfiil pictures of tortures in Tartarus, and en- 
•dianting visions of the Elysian Fields. Whatever might 
have been the purport of these things, the writings of the 
ancients indicate that they made a profound and solemn 
impression on those who witnessed them. The garments 
warn at initiation were deemed very sacred. They were 
never laid aside till much worn, and then they were pre- 
served as swaddling clothes for their children, or consecrated 
to Ceres. The Unity of God, the immortal progress and 
destiny of the soul, and other secret doctrines, were taught 
in tiie sanctuary, to an initiated few - but elsewhere, they 
were veiled in symbols. Nearly all the religious hymns 
and odes used on this and similar occasions are entirely 
lost The sublimity of their character may be inferred 
from the following prose translation of a Hymn to Jupiter, 
written by Cleanthes, a stoic philosopher, who died two 
hundred and forty years before the birth of Christ : 

"Hail, Great King, and Father of the Gods I Thou, 
who hast many names, but who art One, sole, omnipotent 
Virtue 1 Jupiter, Author of Nature, who govemest all 
things by ilo^ wisdom 1 allow mortals to call upon thee ; 
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for all thin^ that exist are thy ofiapring, images of thr 
beiogj echoes of thy eternal Toioe, I will sing to ihoe| mxA 
exalt thj power without end. The whole miiverse mcrrea 
by thy influenoe* The infinite variety of souk that m- 
habit earth, sea, and the ethereal spheres^ are subject to 
thy wise control The lightnings are thy ministeis. Tbey 
flash from thy powerfol hand, and all nature trembles. 
Thus thunder-armed, thou gaideat creation by an onemiig 
law, and through the present admixture of evil thou 
gaidest all to good. Thou curbest all exoess, and wih 
cause all confosion to revolt in univeiBal and eternal order. 
Unhappy are mortals igDorant of thy law, which, if tbey 
obeyed, would lead them into a virtaous and happy H& 
In blind frmizy they stray from the chief good, tempted 
by thirst of glory, or shameleas avarice, or voluptuo^ 
pleasures. But oh, great Jupiter, giver of all good, who 
dwellest with lightnings in the clouds of heaven, save 
mankind from these dreadful enorsi Bemove all shadows 
from our minds, and enable us to understand thy pure 
and righteous laws. Thus honoured with a knowledge of 
thee, we shall be fitted to return the gift in praises of Ihy 
mighty works; and neither mortal nor immortal beings 
can be more blest than in singing thy immutable, uniYemd 
law with everlasting hymns." 

The Greeks had four national games, intended to ezcite 
to honourable ambition, and preserve manliness of diar- 
acter in the citizens. The most solemn and magnifioeol of 
tiiese were the Olympian, dedicated to Jupiter. Priaes 
were given for wrestling, leaping, chariot-racing, minic^ 
poetry, eloquence, painting, and sculpture; thus conaeonl- 
ing to the gods all strength of body and cultivation of 
mind. The prize was simply a crown of olive leaves, bat 
he who obtained it was carried home in a triumphal dmriot 
in the midst of acclamations, was honoured with a high 
place on all great occasions, and ever after maintained at tiie 
public expense. They were celebrated every fourdi year, 
and continued five days. No women except priestesses of 
Ceres were allowed to be present All hostilitieB < 
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during these games, and states at deadly war with each 
other met in friendship. By general consent of all Greece, 
DO war or violence was ever allowed to enter the sacred 
territory of Elis, where this festival was observed. Pau- 
sanias says: "Many things may a man see and hear in 
Greece worthy of admiration; but above them all, the do- 
ings at Eletuds and the sights of Olympia have somewhat 
in them of a soul divine." 

The Fanathensea was a festival dedicated to Minerva, in 
which the citizens of Athens of all classes and ages were 
represented. It was observed once in five years, and lasted 
several days, during which they had a race through the 
streets with torches, a mimic sea-fight, performances on 
mufdcal instruments, circular choruses of many hundred 
voices, dramatic representations, and dances by yoimg 
boys in armour. The sacred garment of Minerva, em- 
broidered with gold by two young virgins appointed to that 
service, was carried in procession through the streets of 
Athens to her magnificent temple called the Parthenon. 
There were troops of young girls wreathed with flowers, 
carrying baskets and vases; the most vigorous old men 
carrying olive branches, animals for sacrifice covered with 
garlands, middle-aged men with shields and spears, young 
men crowned with millet, singing hymns, foreigners and 
their families bearing little boats, and bands of young 
children in festal robes. This occasion was considered so 
holy that all prisoners were released, and men distin- 
guished for bravery or wisdom received a crown of gold. 

At Bome, games in honour of the Great Gods were an- 
nually performed in the Circus. The festival, which lasted 
ten days, began with a magnificent procession. The statues 
of the Great Gods were carried through the principal streets 
to the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Mount The 
splendid chariots in which they were conveyed were drawn 
by superb horses, camels, elephants, stags, and sometimes 
by lions and tigers. The chief magistrate led the van, and 
before him was carried the winged Goddess of the Fortune 
ci Boma There was an immense concourse of nobles on 
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wii^Ung IliioQgh Ae maaes of a da^ 
aa NymphiB^ VwamB^ Satyn^ and SQeni, oanyiiig kige ga^ 
lands of flowen. The pzooeaBkm oioaed with liie Wi^ 
Priest^ the Aagim canying the Sbylline Booing a leog 
tndnctfmibanBiiatopiiea^andiheyea^ Aftar 

aao ri fioe s to the gods were perfonned in the CSxoobi nraao 
sfcnidk np, and the games oommenoed. The exp&om aft- 
tending these exhibitions was immenfla At one of llwas 
fistiTsI^ it is said that fire hundred liona and ejghteen 
elephants were dainin fire days^ in the omnhatB of wild 
beasta. 

TheDionysiai orBaoehanalia, inhonoorof Baoehni^ were 
edebrated when the vines b^an to bod. MagislrateB and 
ohief priests prerided. In tibe daytime they had leaslH^ 
mnsioi and dramatic representations. In the erming, pro* 
cessions of men and women went abont dancing shooting^ 
feigning intoxication, and making all manner of antic mo- 
tions. They were masked, crowned with iyj or grape 
leaves, and dressed in fawn skins, to imitate Pan, l^enui^ 
the Satyrs, and other attendants on Baoohns. They made 
a great noise with drams, pipes, and rattles. They carried 
drinking caps, and spears twined with ivy, and poles ter- 
minating in a pine cone, or sormounted by the emblem of 
generation, to signify the fractifying power of the son 
upon the earth in spring time. From the worship <^ Osi- 
ris, in Egypt, this emblem was transferred to Qreeoe, where 
it was called the phaJlos ; thence to Bome, under the name 
of the lingam. It was sometimes made of gold, twined 
with garlands, and surmounted by a golden star. The 
thyrsus, or pine cone of Bacchus, often terminated in the 
Egyptian Cross, which has already been explained to have 
a similar signification. 

Bomans observed a festival called Saturnalia, to oom- 
memorate the primeval equality of mankind in the Golden 
Age of Saturn. It continued five days, during which 
masters waited upon iheir servants. Slaves were richly 
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dro at wd , and aflBomed ffae oap ifsnally worn only by firee* 
mea ; a costom in which the modem Liberty Cap origi- 
iiAiled. AU laboiir was sospended, many prieonero were lib* 
enutody people interchanged presenta with each other, and 
indulged in all manner of jests with their saperiois^ with- 
out finr of giying o£knce. The temple of Saturn was bril- 
liaatly illuminated, and festivities abounded everywhere. 

At tiie festival of Gybele, Mother of the Oods, a whole 
dsy was spent in blowing trumpets. Her image, seated in » 
ehariot d»wn by lions, or oxen, was carried in procession, 
aooompanied by the clash of (Tubals, and the thundering 
sound of numerous drums. Like Isis^ die was the Gkxldesei 
(rf Fruitful Nature, who, under one name or another, was 
adorod in almost every country. Her worship was intro- 
dnoed fiom Asia Minor, and was characterized by several 
SKVi^ and gloomy customs, inharmonious with the smil- 
ing and graceful character of Greece ; but it had a place, 
beoanae it met the wants of stem, £Ematical temperaments. 
Her priests, called Corybantes, deprived themselves of man- 
hood* They excited themselves into strange frenzies, by 
wild and clamorous music, and their utterance, while under 
this inspiration, was deemed prophetia Li some parts of 
Qieeoe, bands of mendicant devotees were continually wan- 
dering about, wearing images of Cybele on their breasts, 
and making a great noise with cymbals, to extort alms. 
There were generally soothsayers among them, who gained 
money from the people by predicting their fortunes. 

The festivals of Apollo and Diana were celebrated with 
great pomp at tiie sacred island of Delos. It was unlaw- 
ftal to put any criminal to death during the preparation and 
celebration of these ceremonies. When the splendid pro- 
cession returned through the streets of Atiiens, people ran 
to their doors and made profound obeisance as it passed. 

On the twenty -fifth of December, a festival in honour of 
Bacchus was held to commemorate the return of the sim from 
the winter solstice^ to revivify the vineyards and give flavour 
to the wines. Jn later times, when many Persian ceremo- 
nies were introduced into Borne, the same day was held 
Vol. I.— 27 o 
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m u ftBtival in lumoar of IGthnui^ their Spirit of the Sun. 

Of all the Giedan staftn, Sparta alone had s law dial 
men diould aerve the gods ihfii aa litde espenae aa poa- 
aible. Being ads^dffaeieaaon of tfaia^Lyonrgiiaanawerad: 
''Leet at any time the aervioe of the goda ahonld be inter- 
mitted;'' for he feared, if lelipon were aa expenaive aa in 
other parts of Greece, it might happoi that oat of poverty 
of some, and eovetooaneas of others, worship would be 
neglected ; and he oonceiyed sincere devotion to be man 
plmsing to the deities than costly sacrifloes. The Athe- 
niaDS being several times defeated by the ^;>artan% sent to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to inquire why they, who 
served die gods with more pomp and splendour than all 
the other Gredans, were conquered by Spartans^ who wars 
ao mean in their worship. The orade merely replied, that 
the simple, sincere service of Spartans was more aoceptaUe 
to divine powers than the costly offerings of other peopto. 

Two species of divination were employed by the Ghneeks. 
The first was supposed to be a direct inspiration of the 
gods, without any human effort; the second was by the 
performance of certain mysterious rites, the rules of which 
were believed to have been made known by the gods to holy 
men in ancient times. Prophecy by direct inspiration was 
of three kinds. First, through people believed to be possessed 
by Spirits, that spoke out of their breast or belly, they 
themselves remaining motionless and speechless all the 
while ; second, by those who were seized with a sudden and 
inexplicable frenzy; these were called enthusiasts; third, 
by those who fell into stupors and trances, and spoke of 
strange things they saw and heard. The speech of all these 
classes was deemed oracular. Music was often resorted to 
to excite prophetic frenzy. Cicero says : " They whose 
minds, scorning the limitations of the body, fly and rush 
abroad when inflamed and incited by some ardour, behold 
things which they predict Such minds which inhere not in 
their bodies, are inflamed by various causes. Some are in- 
cited by a certain modulation of voices and Phrygian songs." 

Of oradee from those in trances, 'Epimenides of Crete 
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18 an example. It is said, that being sent by his &ther to 
tend sheep, he entered into a cave, where he fell asleep and 
dept for fifty years. After that, he had the pbwer of send* 
ing his soni out of his body, and recalling it at pleasure. 
During such seasons, he appeared perfectly senseless and 
entranced. The gods held &miliar intercourse with him, 
and endowed him with powers of prophecy. A terrible 
plague desolated Athens, and people believed the city was 
in^ted by Evil Spirits. Having heard the fame of Epi- 
menides, tiiey sent a vessel to bring him to their shores, 
though Solon strongly disapproved thereof It is not re- 
corded what medical remedies he advised on his arrival, 
bat he performed many religious ceremonies to cleanse the 
oity. He scattered a flock of black sheep and white sheep, 
and wherever the white ones lay down he ordered the 
Athenians to erect an altar and sacrifice to some celestial 
god ; wherever the black ones rested, similar honours were 
paid to the subterranean deities. The altars " to unknown 
gods" are said to have originated in this circumstance. 
The plague ceased soon afi;er, and it was attributed to his 
influence. 

It is likewise said of Hermotimus, a famous prophet of 
dazomensB, that his soul often separated itself from his 
body, wandered in every part of the world to explain futu- 
rity, and afler a time returned again. On one of these oc- 
casions, his wife burned the insensible body according to 
ihe custom at Qreek funerals, probably supposing him to 
be really dead. He received divine honours in a temple 
which no woman was permitted to enter. 

It is not recorded whether Cassandra, princess of Troy, 
was subject to trances, or any peculiar affection of the 
nerves; but it is stated that her countrymen considered 
her insane, and disregarded her predictions, which, never- 
theless, came true. Tradition says, that when a child, she 
and her little brother played in the vestibule of Apollo's 
temple, and staying too late to be conveyed home, were 
put to sleep in the temple on a couch of laurel leaves. In 
the morning, their nurses found them unharmed, though 
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IwoB^rpentsweielJckiiigtbcirauB* From tluU tima heiMM- 
ibrtb ibeir heanng was ioacuie that tbej ooold di^oguiih 
the FQioei of the god& Another toiditioo was, thai ApoUo 
wafi e&amoitred of Ca^andra, and imparted to her iho 
gilt of piQpheqj ; but when i^e lefosed bis soliciyitM>«% 
be added tbiit her word^ should oe^er be belieTod, In aQ 
this we COB only di30orer tha£ Grecians helieyed ApoUo^ 
aerpents, and laurel^ to be in some way ooimeoted with 
pmpbetic itLSpimtioru She eontmoaUj foretold the desirojh 
tioQ of Tioj, and warned her ootintrymen agwxat the 
stratagem of the wooden horie, by which the city wis 
taken. She truly foretold the manner of hex own deaths 
and that of the Gredaa conqueror, who earned her away 
eaptiA^e. CBnone, the first wife of Pari% h said to hav^e 
poissesaed the gift of prophecy, and to hai^e beea able to 
perceive the medicinsl qualities of plants But we hare 
j)o iri formation by which we can oAnjectnre the state of her 
health or the oondition of her nerve^i 

Almost as little is knowa of th(d Boman Sibyl% a Mmo 
bestowed on women supposed lo bs inquj:^ by tb^ gods. 
It was beUeyed that ApoUo threw them into a Imd f^ 
ecstasy, in which they could foresee the futsm. Some 
philosophers attributed their prophetic power to diaQW%<r 
a melwcholy state of mind. The most fiuoaoos of llieii 
was the Cum»an Sibyl, said to haye written the p(>Ue<^fejopi 
of verses known under the name of Sibylline Boobi^ Jupt 
unknown old woman offered nine of these boolgi to Tw^ 
quin, who refused to buy them, on account of the gtmfL 
price. She burned three, and returned to o£kr six fotr the 
same money. Being again refused, she burned thieemoie^ 
and came back to o£Eer the remainder on the sa«>e ten^s 
she had originally proposed for the whole. The king b^]Qg 
struck by her mysterious conduct^ sent to oonaoli (he 
augurs. When they had examined into the matter, Ihej 
told him that what he had despised was a divine gift. Tbe 
books were accordingly bought at the price demanded, and 
laid up in a stone chest in the temple of Jupiter. By de- 
grees^ twelve more volume j^eceiMide^wd twoipi^me 
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appomted to take charge of them. These books were con- 
salted with much formality on all important political occa- 
sionfl. Among other prophecies, they declared that the 
golden age was the spring of the world, the silver age its 
summer, the brazen age its autumn, the iron age its winter. 
Then came Deucalion's Deluge, and all things were de- 
stroyed. These completed the Great Astronomical Year, 
when the same process was renewed, to terminate again in 
ihe same way. When the temple of Jupiter was burned, 
and the books with it, delegates were sent to collect sach 
Sibylline verses as could be found scattered through the 
ooontry. After the priests had rejected those deemed spu- 
rious, about one thousand were retained and placed in the 
new temple, preserved in chests of gold under the pedestal 
of Apollo's statue. So many predictions were set afloat by 
private collections of these verses, some of them not un- 
likely to be troublesome to the state, that laws were re- 
peatedly passed for the destruction of all except the genu- 
ine books in the temple. These were again destroyed by 
ihe great fire in Nero's reign; but as late as two hundred 
and seventy years after Christ, some Boman senators were 
in favour of consulting Sibylline verses concerning a pro- 
posed war. 

Of prophecy uttered in sudden frenzy, the most cele- 
brated was the oracle at Delphi There was a deep cavern 
at this place, and some goate, that put their heads into the 
aperture, were observed to leap wildly and make strange 
noisea When the herdsman peeped in, to discover the 
cause, he too began to jump about and rave like a mad- 
man. The report of this spread rapidly, and many came 
to examine the miraculous grotto. All who inhaled its 
atmosphere talked incoherently for a time, and ancient 
reverence for all unpremeditated speech caused their excla- 
mations to be taken for prophecies. This led to so much 
oonfosion that a law was passed forbidding people to ap- 
proach the cavern. A seat, called a tripod, was placed at 
the entrance, and a woman, chosen by the priests, was 
placed there during one month in the spring of the year. 
Vol. L— 27* 
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toreoeiTe the impiniftion of ihe god, aad wa m mm Hkm B mho 
ouse to oonsolt the orade. TtoB trnwem was m a mmi- 
ciicalar dediYitj, on the sooth side of Mount PkrnasHL 
The Greeks believed it to be the esntre of Ae wetA 
Here WIS built a temple to ApoDo^ whidi beosme one cf 
the most splendid monuments of msnVi l e vew ne e tar the 
sapematnnd. It contained a sftatoe of the god in pme 
gold. From all sonoonding states and naftioiis people 
flocked thither to oonsolt the orade. LawgiT e ni cams to 
ask what would be beneficial fior their pec^; kingB atat 
ambassadors to inquire what would be the result of pBO- 
jected wars; and wealthy individuals sought for guidiiDoe 
in every important transaction of lifi^. As it was cas- 
tomaiy for all these apfdioants to make rich presanti^ 
DelpU was ad<»iied wiUi an inoonoeivable number of 
costly treasures and beautiful works of art When Nero, 
in his wars, plundered the temple, he carried away five 
hundred brazen statues of gods and heroes. The priestess 
was called Pythia. She was required to dress very simply, 
and be strictly temperate and pure in her life. At first it 
was customary to choose young maidens, but the sacredness 
of their office proved an insufficient protection against the 
passions of some who came to consult them, and a law was 
passed that no woman under fifty years old should be ap- 
pointed. On the east side of the temple flowed a dear, 
sweet stream fix)m Parnassus, called the fountain of Cas- 
talia, believed to impart inspiration to all who drank of its 
waters. Before the Pythia approached the tripod, she 
bathed her whole body, especially her hair, in this sa<»ed 
spring. She shook a laurel tree that grew near it, crowned 
herself with a garland from it, and ate some of the leaves. 
As soon as she inhaled the vapour from the cavern, her 
countenance became pale, her eyes sparkled, and all her 
limbs trembled. While the priest held her over it^ she 
foamed at the mouth, shrieked, howled, and uttel^ frantic 
exclamations. These were supposed to be the voice of the 
god speaking through her, and priests were appointed to 
write them down. On one occasion her paroxysms were 
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4K> fiightfiil that ihey all ran away, and Bhe died, after lin- 
geanng a few days in great distress. Sometimes the symp- 
toBiB were more mild, and her words more coherent For 
« long time oraoles were uttered in poetry, bat it being 
observed that the god of poetry made the worst possible 
▼eraes, they weie afterward deliyered in prose. It was 
believed that Japiter, who held the books of The Fates, 
and revealed more or less of them as he pleased, had 
peculiarly intrusted Apollo with the department of pro- 
phecy ; therefore his oracles w^re numerous, and in higher 
Imputation Abu othen. The one in the temple at Delos 
was remarkable for the deamess and directness of its 
jmswenu That at Delphi was the most celebrated, and the 
aKHt ancient, being founded more than twelve hundred 
years before the Ohristian era. Its predictions were con- 
sidered so infidlible, that it became a proverb to say: 
''It is as true as responses from the tripod." By what 
rules the ptieBts were guided in choosing a Py thia, we are 
not informed. They probably selected nervous and im- 
pressible subjects. That some were better adapted to the 
office than others, is shown by the concurrent testimony 
that this oracle sometimes lost its prophetic power, and 
after a time regained it Plato represents Socrates as 
saying: ''The prophetess at Delphi, and the priestess in 
Dodona, have, when insane, produced many advantages, 
both public and private, to the Greeks; but when they 
have been in a prudent state, they have been the cause of 
very trifling benefits, or indeed of none at all." 

The most ancient of all the numerous oracles in Qreece 
was that of Dodona, where oaks were said to utter prophe- 
cies; a rumor probably caused by the voices of persons 
secreted in the trees. Being a high point of land, Deuca- 
lion here saved himself from the general deluge, stated to 
have occurred one thousand five hundred and forty-eight 
years before Christ In token of gratitude he there erected 
a building to Jupiter, said to have been the first temple in 
Ghneece. The oracles were delivered by a priestess, whom 
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Herodotoa gup po w to have bem ouried awmy tknm s 
temple in EgjpL 

Qrades were generally giyen in TOiy eonftiaed and waiat 
tdligible langoage. They often lenuiined nnaolYed until 
a long time after, when some event ooeoixed» whioh «« 
ingeniously ezjdained to have fblfilled them. RmmetimBa 
they were so worded that they eonld be nnderstood one 
way as well as another. Thns when Pyrrhna inqniied 
whether he shoold be victorionSi the reply was: ^'Idedare^ 
aon of JSacns, yon the BomaDS shall conqner." Hetfaout^ 
it a fiivourable (xnen ; bat the Romans conqnered hinii and 
yet the event did not eontradict the precOotioo. Of tibe 
tme and dear responses^ the most remarkable on record 
are the Ifollowing. Croesaa, wishing to aaoertain iriuoh 
oracle was most deserving of confidence^ sent 
into seven different states, with orders that on the 
day of the month they shoold each ask the 6hie£ orade of 
the place what Croesus was then doing, and send him word 
what answers they received. In order to be employed in 
a manner least likely to be conjectured, he cut in pieces a 
tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together in a covered 
vessel of brass. The answers were all nnsatiafactcgy, 
except the orade of Apollo at Delphi. The Pythia re- 
plied : 

"I eoont the sand, I measure out the sea; 
The silent and the dumb are heard by meu 
ITen now the odours to my sense that rise^ 
A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies^ 
Where brass below and brass abore it liea.*^ 

An orade at Butis told Gambyses he would die in Eo- 
batana. Supposing it to mean a great city of that name in 
Media, he carefully avoided the place. Some years after, 
when he was suffering from a wound, he dismounted from 
his horse to rest in a village of Assyria. Feeling that 
he must die there, he inquired the name of the place^ 
and they told him it was Ecbatana. The prophecy ww 
fulfilled. 
Priests took advantage of the general faith in orades, 
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jmd allowed no one to consult them without expensiye sac- 
rifioes and rich presents. In some places, applicants slept 
in the temple^ and priests interpreted what the gods said to 
them in dreams. On such occasions, they used a pillow of 
laurel leaves; finr that was universally called ''the pro- 
phetic plant*^ Prophets always carried a staff of laurel 
wood. Sometimes Sibylline verses were written on scraps 
of paper, shaken in a vessel, and taken out by lot Some- 
times they opened the poems of Hesiod, or Homer, and 
accepted as a pcediction the first verse they glanced at 
They had innumerable omens. When a person sneezed, 
it was customary to say: '' The gods bless you P Asneeze 
on the left hand was unlucky. A sneeze on Xenophon's 
right hand, while he was making a speech, was thought a 
sufficient reason why he should command ihe army. Cer- 
tain days were considered so unlucky, that Augustus Cffisar 
would never go out when they occurred, or consent to be- 
gin any important undertaking. Priests learned in the 
arts of divination were called Augurs. They predicted 
future events firom the course of the lightning, the actions 
of birds and bees, and the appearance of the entrails in ani- 
mals offered for sacrifice. Birds, flying about everywhere, 
were supposed to have universal knowledge of the affidrs 
of men; hence their cries and manner of flight were con- 
sidered ominous. This idea rendered people cautious what 
they said before a bird ; and is, perhaps, the origin of our 
saying : " A bird of the air may carry it" One of the most 
important offices of the Augurs was to select a fortunate 
day for battle. There was always an altar for worship in 
the centre of the camp, and a coop of sacred chickens. If 
the chickens refused to eat, it was a bad omen ; if they ate 
freely, it was propitious. Once when they refused food, 
Publius Claudius ordered them to be thrown into the 
water ; saying, with a sneer: " Let them drink, since they 
will not eat" But his fleet being captured soon after, he 
lamented his rashness with many tears ; for the people con- 
sidered hh impiety the cause of their calamities. When 
.the lizinj pf Miircus.44ureliu8 was perishing wiUi thirsty the 
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priests were smxinioned to utter oonjimtioiiB md peiJLm 
oeremonies to procure rain. A refteshing shower, wUck 
soon followed, was considered an answer to their pnjeoL 
Theaugors were consulted both on pablicand private oeoa- 
sions^ and their counsels had great influence in the alilii 
It was yerj common to impute national calamitieB to sooe 
n^ect of the Auspices. Chher priests could be condenuied 
for offencesi but no augur could be remoyed from offioo^ 
though convicted of the most flagrant crimes. The gmt- 
est generals and statesmen were proud of belonging to thor 
sacred order. Pompej and Cicero were augurs ; and ths 
latter confesses that the supreme object of his wishes wh 
attained by the appointment 

Numereus miracles are recorded in the annals of Greees 
and Bome. They were believed by many intelligent and 
learned persons, and were received fus relipous truth by 
the populace. Pausanias, the Soman historian, says tiiat 
in the temple of jEsculapius, at Epidaorus, were many col- 
umns inscribed with the names of men and women cured 
by the god. One of the pillars was erected in commemo- 
ration of Hippolytus, who had been raised from the dead 
Strabo says the temples were fiill of tablets describing 
miraculoTis cures. One of these tablets, found in the tem- 
ple of .^sculapius, on the island of the Tiber, at Borne, 
gives an account of two blind men restored to sight, in view 
of a multitude of people, who with loud acclamations ao- 
knowledged the power of the god« The temples of that 
deity were always thronged with the diseased, imploring 
assistance, and the cured presenting offerings. It was veiy 
common to remain lying prostrate in the temple all night, 
expecting medicines to be prescribed in dreams. It w» 
believed that .^Isculapius himself sometimes appeared and 
conversed with those who devoutly sought his aid. Ciceio 
says : '' Time wears away opinions founded on fictions^ bat 
confirms the dictates of nature. Whence it is, both among 
us and other nations, that sacred institutions and divine 
worship of the gods have been increased and refined, frcxa 
time to time. This is not to be imputed tochance^ or folly, 
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bat to file frequent appearanoe of the gods themselTes. 
Their T(»oes have been often heard, and they have appeared 
in Ibnns so visible, that he who doabts it must be hardened 
in stupidity or impiety." Dionysius of Halicamassus, one 
of the most aocurate historians of antiquity, says : '* In the 
war with the Latins, Castor and Pollux appeared visibly 
on white horses, and fought on the side of the Bomans, who 
by their assistance gained a complete victory. As a per- 
petual memorial of it, a temple was erected, and a yearly 
festival instituted in honour of those deities." The emperor 
Julian declared that he had familiar intercourse with diivine 
beings. They woke him from slumber, by touching his 
hand or his hair, and he knew them so well, that he could 
instantly distinguish their voices and their forms. Homer 
has recorded that the horse of Achilles spoke to him, pro- 
fessed to see Apollo, and told his master that he would 
aoon be killed. 

In the early rude times of Greece, they had neither statues 
nor temples, but only upright stones, or wooden blocks, with 
the name of some deity inscribed thereon. To these were 
added simple altars of turf or stone, over which small chap- 
els were first erected, and afterwards, temples. Mountains, 
groves, and grottoes, were all fevourite places of worship. 
In a dark rocky ravine, overshadowed by gloomy groves 
and frowning crags, was a deep subterranean recess, called 
the cave of Trophonius. Oracles were uttered there, 
whence worshippers always returned very pale and dejected; 
doubtless owing to the chemical properties of the atmos- 
phere. On the southern slope of Mount Hymettus is a 
grotto hung with stalactites. Engraved on a rock at the 
entrance, is an inscription in verse, announcing that Arche- 
demus, a native of Thessaly, formed this cave by counsel 
of the Nymphs. In the interior, his figure may still be 
seen rudely sculptured on the rock, in his shepherd's frock, 
with a hammer and chisel in his hand. Various inscrip- 
tions are scattered about, one of which speaks of a garden 
planted there in honour of the Nymphs. In ancient times, 
when the poetic £utb of Greece was living in the souls of 
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btk/fld of tbm fiiBl fiowerm, grspea^ uid 
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ODDfieorated, While tliey wmmStoed^ Aa haw depi on 
giatt^ sad bees left bom^ cm his mooth, wliteli was oooad* 
«red ft presage of fans Aitm cioqiiiikee. 

All ht^ pUoesweie iKired to SMiie deity. Moant Hd- 
JBOOi covered with fresh rCls and Soweij glades^ wai oo«* 
seemed to the MnseS) whoee gmodiil ttatttcs elood in tbo 
shad J K^oea&es of its msmj gmT€& There fiowed Ihe sacred 
ibvam of AgaBtppe, rouod which thej danoed^ and thi 
ete^r 8priT>c? ''■f TTinrmcreoa in whiA tliey lK^tbp»i. rVwH 
aacFBtod groreB aboimded eveiywhcvB^ wi& laaatte aiaHw 
cf the gods gleaming among Iheirfcliage. Tbejwawaqp* 
posed to be a &yonrite resort for Diyada^ Fanna^ 8x^7"% 
and other ajlvan deitiee^ often seen dancwig mdor the 
troes; a poetic way of aoooonting for the ffi<^enog pbf 
of sunshine and shadow. BeUgions ceramooieB were oAn 
solemnized in groves, which on sodi oeoamom yrtam hu^ 
with so many garlands, bonqiMts, and Tanona afliiiiii|gi t9 
iihe gods, that light was almost exdnded. 

The difference between Egyptian and Ghrecian eharaoter 
was strongly marked on their temples and atatueo. Iiit 
stead of hnge piles of granite^ hewn into heayy format and 
enyeloped in snbterranean gloom, tenq)ks of potfe while 
marble stood in Doric majesty on the snmmit of Cheeian 
hills, overlooking a broad expanse of walws; or in the 
bosom of sunny vaUeys gracefully rose the aleader colimiBB 
of Ionian arohiteoture. No law of limitatioii confined the 
Ghrecian artist to stiff attitudes and monotonouB reposa 
Oenius, left fiee to express itself proved its own diving 
11^ the creation of divine forma It had no need to Wjpin^ 
meat omnipotence by the elumsj pontrivwioe oimm^hifiit 
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«nd arms. It put power m ibe statue; made it breathe 
from the godlike ooanteiiaiice, and bound in graceful mo- 
tioiUL Of all Uieir conceptions none was more beautiful 
than their image of Apollo, the Intellectual Spirit of the 
Son, eagerly and gracefully ^ringing forward, in the full 
vigour of immortal youth, leading the planets through the 
mazes of their heayenly dance to the music of his goldea 
lyre. No wonder that the untutored minds of GreecCi 
gazing re^rerently on those statues, should find it easy to 
believe that Gelestiai Spirits, descended from the stara^ 
dwelt therein, and irradiated the divine Conns with their 
own immortal life. 

The material employed was worthy of the beautiful ideal 
embodied. Greece was rich in quarries of finest marble, 
misoeptible of exquisite polish. Ivory and gold were olbem 
intermixed, and sometimes statues were made of pure gold, 
adorned with precious gems. The images of pastoral dei- 
fies were generally cut from citron, olive, ebony, and other 
durable kinds of wood. 

It was a common opinion that some of the gods peculiarly 
delighted in mountains, others in forests, valleys, fields, or 
rivers; and it was customary to build temples in places 
supposed to be most agreeable to the deities who were to 
inhabit them. The people considered them a blessing 
wherever they stood, and thought they owed health and 
abundant harvests to their protecting influence. In cities^ 
they built temples near common houses, but elsewhere they 
sought for the loveliest and most secluded places, and gen- 
erally surrounded them with stately groves. The ground 
was previously consecrated with many prayers and cere- 
monies, and sprinkled with holy water. Temples always 
&oed the east, £o receive the rays of the rising sun. 
They contained an outer court for the public, and an inner 
sanctuary for the priests, called the Adytum. Near the 
entrance was a large vessel of stone or brass, filled with 
water, made holy by plunging into it a burning torch froxxi 
tiie altar. All who were admitted to the sacrifices were 
q>rinkled with this water, an4 none but the un^Untal^ 
VouL— 2§ 
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wereaDowedlopaaBbejoiidit Indieoeiitfeof thebold* 
ing stood the statue of Ae god on a pedestal niaed abofo 
the altar and endoaed by a railing. On ftatival ooeaaioo^ 
the people brought lanrely dive, or irj, to deocmite Aa 
pillaiB and walla, Befinethejr entered, they alwrnjawaahad 
their hands as a type of purification from sin. A alofy ia 
told of a man who was stnick dead by a thunderbolt be- 
oause he omitted this ceremony when entering a templed 
Jufxter. Sometimes they crawled up the stepe on their 
knees, and bowing their heads to the ground, Idased the 
threshold. Always when they passed one of these sacred 
edijSces they kissed their right hand to it^ in token of 
Teneration. All classes^ including foreigners and davei^ 
were free to enter, either fixxn curiosity or devotion ; but 
it was ordained that no xmdiean action aliould be committed 
within the consecrated precincts. There was a law that no 
person should be forced away from the altars or statues, or 
be subject to any violeDoe there; and it was believed that 
such an action wocQd bring down certain vengeance hem 
the gods. The princess Laodamia fled to Diana's altar for 
protection, during a sedition of the people, and was killed 
in the tumult. A terrible £unine and civil wars followed, 
which were all attributed to this circumstance. The insti- 
tution was intended to protect abused slaves and persecuted 
debtors ; but in process of time all sorts of knaves and 
criminals took refuge in the temples, and no authority 
could expel them« The evil finally became so great, that 
only one or two were allowed to be places of protection 
for offenders, and those under certain regulation& 

Each deity had consecrated plants and ftnimiilH^ often rep- 
resented near them in the sculptures and paintings. The 
oak and eagle were sacred to Jupiter, the owl and olive to 
Minerva, the swan and laurel to Apollo. Serpents were 
ofl^en introduced in connection with Apollo and .^Esculapius; 
they were twined round the rod of Mercury, and some- 
times lay at the foot of Minerva's spear. A large serpent 
was kept in the citadel at Athens, to which they every 
IQonth offered cakes of honey. The pom^pnnate, whid^ 
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Hindoo Siva carries as a symbol of his reproducing power, 
was placed in the hands of the dead on Grecian monu- 
mentSi as a sign that they would live again. A butterfly 
emerging firom its chrysalis is often represented on su(;h 
monuments, as a type of transmigration, which they called 
metempsychosis, or change of souL 

Among the innumerable temples of Greece, the moat 
beautifbl was the Parthenon, meaning the Temple of the 
Virgin Goddess. It was a magnificent Doric edifice, dedi- 
cated to Minerva, the presiding deity of Athens. It was 
surrounded by three rows of stately columns of pure 
Pentelio marble, and, standing on the highest eminence in 
the city, it was seen from afar relieved against the clear 
blue sky. The eastern front was covered with figures 
sculptured in bold relief representing Jupiter in the centre^ 
and a procession of the gods following the car of Minerva 
to his throne. On either side was represented the Pana* 
thenaic pomp of Athenian citizens carrying offerings in 
solemn procession to the altar of their patron goddess. 
The figures were relieved by a groundwork of painting in 
metallic colours ; rich purple, bright azure, glowing red, 
and brilliant sea-greenu Wreaths of honeysuckle and fes- 
toons of gold adorned the cornice. " This profusion of 
vivid colours threw around the fabric a joyfid and festive 
beauty, harmonizing admirably with the brightness and 
transparency of the atmosphere which encircled it" All 
the ornaments, within and without, were wrought with the 
exquisite finish of a cameo. Sculptured groups of deities 
and demi-gods, the most beautiful the world has ever seen, 
abounded everywhere. In the centre of the temple stood 
the celebrated colossal statue of Minerva in full armour, 
by Phidia& It was sixty feet high, made of ivory and 
gold. The amount of six hundred thousand dollars in gold 
was taken frcmi the public treasury for its completion. The 
offerings in this temple were of immense value. Statues 
without number, superb paintings, golden vases, golden 
shields, splendid armour taken in war, lyres of ivory inlaid 
with gold| golden wreaths of victory, golden mecbls and 
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lingB. It was tuxtecu yens ftom iho oouiiiicnoftmcnt totbs 
completion of this superb slruelure. Bvcfj AllieBian to 
eager to have some share in tlie ^cnoos work. Ytm 
women embioideied rich tcOs Ibr dw statues^ ihm wealAj 
gave their gold, the artists their genhM^tlielnboiiraiafldr 
strength. Even the animals wUdi di n g g e J the maiUe 
from the qnarrj were honoured lor the service, and a law 
was passed that the best pastures woond the city shoold 
thenceforth he leserred fcr them. 

In Athens also was a magnificent temple to Jupiter, 
half a mile in circuit It was supported by one hundred 
and twenty marble cdumnfi^ ridhlj' seulpivred^ sixty Sset 
high, and six in diameter. 

The temple of Diana at Ephesos was one of die most 
superb edifices ever dedicated to any form of wordup. It 
was four hundred and twenty -fi ve feet loi^ and two hundred 
broad, supported by one hundred and twenty-seven marble 
columns, lof^y and beautiful. The interior was ornamented 
with innumerable statues and paintings firom the best 
Grecian masters, and the amount of wealth in votive offisr- 
ings could hardly be calculated. All the nations of Asia 
Minor contributed to its erection, and were employed two 
hundred and twenty years in its completion. Diana was 
there worshipped as the Goddess ot F^tfol Nature, as las 
was in Egypt The amulets and talismans consecrated by 
the priests were in great demand. 

In the territory of Elis was a temple containing a colossal 
statue of Olympian Jupiter, by Phidias. It was sixty fi9et 
high, and reckoned one of the wonders of the world. It 
was formed of ivory, crowned with a golden wreath, and 
adorned with a mantle of beaten gold, which fell in ample 
folds from the waist to the feet In his right hand was a 
statue of the Goddess of Victory, likewise made of ivory 
and gold. The left hand held a sceptre richly adorned, 
and surmounted by a golden eagle. The expression of 
the countenance was serene, benevolent^ and godlike in its 
majesty. 

One of the most renowned edifices cooseonited to this 
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form of worship, was built by the Macedonian kings in 
Syria. It was called Apollo DaphnsBUs, because it was 
intended to commemorate Apollo's love for the beautiful 
nymph Daphne, who, it is said, was here changed into a 
tree of laurel. The capacious sanctuary was almost filled 
by a colossal statue of the god, wrought with the most 
perfect skill of Grecian art, and enriched with gold and 
gems. He was slightly bending forward, to pour a liba- 
tion on the earth, fix>m a golden cup. The temple was 
embosomed in thick, impenetrable groves of laurel and 
cypress, which reached as jGeir as a circumference of ten 
xniles, and ^* suffered not the Sun to kiss their mother 
EartL" Within the enclosures were gardens filled with 
flowera, whose fragrance floated through the balmy air, 
minted with soft strains of seducing music. Many streams 
of pure water flowed firom the hills ; one of them was sup- 
posed to be derived from the same source as the Castalian 
Spring at Delphoe, and to be endowed with the same pro- 
phetic power. The emperor Adrian is said to have read 
the history of his foture fortunes on a leaf dipped in these 
watera The grounds were enlarged and beautified by 
successive emperors, and every generation added some- 
thing to the splendour of the temple. For many centuries 
it was visited by crowds of worshippers, both natives and 
foreigners. But soldiers and philosophers, who dreaded to 
lose their reputation by becoming effeminate, generally 
avoided those cool and shady groves, it being considered 
impossible for human nature to resist the voluptuous and 
seductive influences of a place so expressly consecrated to 
love. 

In Athens was a large edifice called the Pantheon, be- 
cause it contained statues of all the gods. One on the 
same model, and with the same name, was afterward built 
at Bome. That city alone was said to contain a thousand 
temples. Every part of Greece abounded with monuments 
of religious reverence. Gracefully ornamented, or severely 
simple in their grandeur, they crowned every city, gleamed 
through the foliage of every valley, and often on the 
Vol. 1—28* 
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Rumnh of solitary hills Fefreahed Ae timyeller with t 
vision of unexpected beauty. 

The ^irit of freedom, conspiciioas in poetry and the 
arts, manifested itself in all forms of thosghl Theoiies 
of God and the soul escaped from the locks and keys of 
priests into the minds of f^ilosophers, who lectured upoo 
them openly, excited other minds to investigatioDy and led 
the way to general discussion. The world was begiuDing 
to pass out of the age of childhood, whidi receives unqaes* 
tioning all it is taught It was entering the age of youthful, 
inquiring intellect, poetic, erratic, allured by castles in the 
air, but eager, buoyant, and free. These teachers of the 
people, not includ^ in the priesthood, difiered much in 
doctrines and character. The earliest of them taught the 
old Braminical idea that God and Nature were eternally 
one ; and that by an inherent necessity, without any ex- 
ertion of the will, material forms must at certain times be 
evolved by energy of the Divine Spirit indwelling in Na- 
ture, like the soul in the human body. Others, like the 
Ilindoo rationalists, maintained that God and Nature were 
eternally two distinct principles, differing entirely in 
essence, and forever opposed to each other. Some believed 
there was a Central Soul diffused throughout the universe, 
the original cause of all things. Others denied any Pri- 
mary Intelligence, and said Nature existed by an accidental 
collision and combination of atoms. Some said the uni- 
verse had always existed, and would forever remain as it 
was. Others believed that deluges and conflagrations de- 
stroyed the earth at long intervals, returning as regularly 
as summer and winter; that all the forms of nature were 
renewed by energy of the indwelling Divine Soul, and so 
woiihl be dissolved and renewed forever; that at every 
renovation the first race of men would be innocent and 
happy, and gradually degenerate more and more to the 
end. Some philosophers were absorbed in scientific studies 
and abstract metaphysical questions. Others renounced 
all science and speculative philosophy as useless and 
troublesome, and attended solely to the inculcation of 
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moral habits and proper manners. Some held that pleas- 
ure was the object of existence, and wisdom valuable only 
becanse it taught the means of rational enjoyment Others 
rdied entirely on the sufficiency of virtue to happiness, 
preached stoical submission to irresistible &te, said pain 
was no evil, and suicide, under some circumstances, a 
noble action. Some delighted in harmonious sounds, 
graceful forms, and rich clothing, believing that cultivated 
taste and love of beauty helped to elevate the moral 
character. Others held all external advantages in con- 
tempt, practised rigid abstinence, wore coarse clothing, and 
carried a wallet to beg for daily bread. One class prided 
themselves on proving that nothing could be proved ; that 
there was no such thing as good or evil, truth or falsehood, 
but everything was a matter of opinion. 

Enlightened minds understood the numerous deities sjrm- 
bolically, and regarded them merely as names of various 
effects produced by One Great Cause. Employed in upper 
ether, it was Jupiter ; in the lower atmosphere, Juno ; in 
the sciences, Minerva; in the sun, Apollo; in the sea, Nep- 
tune. That which to us appears absurd in their mytholo- 
gical legends, they explained satisfactorily to themselves, 
by regarding them as allegories ; a method universally em- 
ployed by the human intellect when devoutly inclined to 
discover sacred meaning in incomprehensible traditions. 
Philosophers of all opinions conformed more or less to 
popular observances ; partly fix)m the hold which the re- 
ligion of one's age and country generally keeps upon the 
soul, and partly from motives of personal safety ; for the 
priests, who lived by offering prayers and sacrifices for the 
people, were naturally very jealous of any teaching that 
lessened the importance of prescribed ceremonies. That 
some of the philosophers looked very sceptically upon their 
religious rites, may be readily conjectured. When Crates 
asked Stilpo whether he thought the gods took pleasure in 
the honours paid to them by mortals, he replied : " You 
fool, do not question me upon such subjects in the public 
streets, but when we are alone." The friends of Diagoras 
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dio««d Um inii^ TOtm lableli SD^MBdad in llie 
by those who had eac^ied dangerooi afeonm aft aeau He 
replied: ''laee tbeoflBsringBof dioae who vcremTed,biit 
where is the record of those who were wredoed, nofewith- 
ataodiiigtheirsapplicatioiistothedeitieBT" Protagocisbe- 
gui a treatiae with these words: "Conoemiiig the godi^ I 
am unable to amTC at any knowledge whether they exist 
ornot; fixr there are many impedimrati feooor knowledge; 
especially the shortness and nnoertaintj of human life.^ 
The Athenians considerBd this sentiment so impiooa^ that 
they banished the writeri and (Hdered his books to be 
bonied in the market-place. 

The celebrity of Egypt drew thither the inquiring minds 
of Qreece, both in her ancient and modem times. In late 
ages, they came directly in contact with Oriental philoso- 
phers and devotees. Alexander the Oreat, in his Asiatic 
expedition, was attended by Grecian philosophers, some of 
whom he sent to hold conferences with the wise men of the 
East, particularly the Persian Magi, and the Bramins of 
India. The continual communication between India and 
Egypt by commerce, through the city of Alexandria, 
tended to spread a knowledge of the East among the Greeks. 
Their later writers mention East Indian and Ethiopian de- 
votees, whom they describe as Gymnosophists, which 
means naked philosophers. They speak of them as divided 
into two sects, Brahmans and Sarmans, both of whom 
refrained fitom animal food, practised great austerities, 
and sought to unite themselves with Deity by constant 
meditation and complete subjugation of the senses. One 
of them wandered as £u* as Athens, where he voluntarily 
burned himself to death, to purify his soul from all con- 
nection with matter. Another did the same in the pres- 
ence of Alexander's army. Being asked by the emperor 
whether he wished to say anything before he died, he re- 
plied : " I shall see you again shortly." This answer made 
a great impression, for it was generally believed that 
at the approach of death the soul could converse with 
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Spirits, and was ^fted with prophecy ; a belief strengthened 
by the &ct that Alexander died soon after. 

The earliest of the Grecian teachers of whpm we hare 
any record is Orpheus. The general testimony is, that he 
was a native of Thrace, who, some twelve hundred years 
before Christ, founded a colony in Greece, and spent most 
of his life there. Being well acquainted with the religious 
tenets and ceremonies of his own country, he travelled into 
Egypt, where he obtained some knowledge of their religious 
mysteries, and became skilftd in music, poetry, philosophy, 
astrology, and medicine. Thus accomplished, he returned 
to the Greeks, who were at that time in such a rude con- 
dition, that any man of moderate attainments would have 
seemed a prodigy. Accordingly, he became as famous 
ainong them as was Hermes among the Egyptians. It was 
said his music allured birds, tamed wild beasts, calmed 
whirlwinds, and drew rocks and stones after hira. When 
his wife Euiydice died, he descended to Tartarus, charmed 
by his music the three-headed dog that guarded its gates, 
melted the heart of grim Pluto, and obtained leave to have 
his beloved wife follow him back to earth, provided he 
did not look behind him till he arrived in upper air ; but, 
in his eagerness to see Eurydice, he looked too soon, and 
she disappeared for ever. It has been suggested that this 
inerely signified his great skill in medicine, whereby he 
rescued his wife from dangerous illness, and aftierward lost 
her by a relapse. He brought from Egypt the doctrine 
that stars were animated by Spirits, and the world hatched 
from a mundane egg by rays of the sun. He taught that 
there was One invisible God, who contained within himself 
the germ of all things, and was alternately active and pas- 
sive. In his active state, successive grades of beings ema- 
nated from him, by virtue of an inherent necessity ; all 
partook of his divine nature in different degrees, and all 
would return to him after progressive purifications. The 
universe would be destroyed by fire, and renewed. He is 
said to have been the first who taught the Greeks that the 
soul lived after death, and would ^ffer or be rewarded ac* 
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ootding lo deeds done in Ae body. ItMnooidad thillii 
introduoed a trifonn image of Deiiy; It was a Seqpea^ 
with the head of a lion, the head of a Boll, and in the 
centre the head of a nuyeatic MaOi with golden wingBi^an 
its shonldera. 

The following are among the reoosded maTima of Ch^ 
phens: "There is One Unknown Beings prior to all beingi^ 
and exalted above alL He is the author of all things^ even 
of the ethereal spherei and of all things below it. ~ He ia 
Life, CoaoBel, and lighti which three names all signify One 
Power, the same that drew all things visible and invisiUe 
out of nothing. We will sing that eternal, wise^ and all- 
perfect Love, which reduced the chaos into order." 

"The empyrean, the deep Tartarus, the earth, the ocean, 
the immortid gods and goddesses, all that is^ all that has 
been, and all that will be, was originaDy contained in the 
fruitful bosom of Jupiter. He is the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end. AH beings derive their origin 
firom him. He is the Primeval Father, the inmiortal vir- 
gin, the life, the cause, the energy of all things. There is 
One only Power, One only Lord, One Universal King," 

" Souls are in this world as a punishment for sins com- 
mitted in a pre-ezistent state. The body is a prison, 
wherein the soul is kept till its feults are expiated." 

The next celebrated teachers were the Seven Wise Men 
of Greece ; among whom the most conspicuous was Thalea^ 
about six hundred years before Christ According to the 
general custom, he went to Egypt in search of wisdoni, 
and is said to have spent several years in intercourse with 
the learned priests. He seems to have carried knowledge 
with him, for he taught them how to measure the height 
of the pyramids by their shadow at noon ; a process pre- 
viously unknown to their mathematicians. After his re- 
turn, he foretold a celebrated eclipse, which happened as 
predicted. By astronomical calculations, he likewise fore- 
saw that a certain year would be uncommonly productive^ 
and be bought up all the olives in the neighbourhood before 
their season. The crops proved very abundant^ and he 
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made large ptoflts; but he assembled the neighbonriDg 
traders and yolnntarily divided with them. The following 
are recorded among his sayings : 

''The most ancient of all things is God, for he is un- 
created.** 

" The oniyerse is the beautiful work of Gbd." 

** Be careful not to do that yourself which you would 
blame in another.** 

" True happiness consists in perfect health, a moderate 
fbGTtone, and a life free from effeminacy and ignorance." 

'' In misfortune it may be some consolation to learn that . 
our tormentors are as unhappy as ourselyes ;'* a maxim in 
which he certainly did not rise above the level of his age. 
He maintained that death does not differ from life ; that one 
18 the same as the other. Being asked if a man could con- 
ceal evil actions from the gods, he replied : '* How can ac- 
tions be concealed, when even our most secret thoughts are 
known to them?" 

Pittacus, another of the wise men, said : " Do not that 
to your neighbour, which you would take ill from him." 

" Speak evil of no one ; not even of your enemies." 

Bias said: " If you are handsome, do handsome things ; 
if deformed, supply the defects of nature by your virtues." 

" "Whatever good you do, ascribe it to the gods.'* 

Pythagoras, one of the most celebrated of the ancients, 
is supposed to have been bom about five hundred and 
eigh^-six years before Christ. There are many stories of 
bis having visited wise men of different countries^ but some 
of them are positively contradicted by dates. One fact, as 
reliable as anything we can learn from ancient history, is 
that he went into Egypt, carrying an introduction from the 
king of Samos to Amasis, king of Egypt, who was a great 
patron of learned men, and particularly partial to Grecians. 
Amasis requested the priests of Heliopolis to instruct him 
in the mysteries, but their aversion to admit a foreigner 
was so strong, that they evaded the royal recommendation 
by advising him to go to the college at Memphis, because 
it was of greater antiqui^. When he arrived Ihere^ the 



pralBzt ml vnd to 
Thebm pna^ imvilliBg t» 
their kii^ ind jet xelnctaiift to gnat i^ 
tRmblesGine and severe oflramooieB of ■dmiahm m Itejr 
tboogfat would diaooimge the importonale etnngor. Bi^ 
80 great was hifl eageraen far kiiovIe^S^ tliaft lie pslisnaf 
endaied all tliey lequiied, though he neaily lost Us life in 
the procesB. He is said to have passed twentf-two yem 
in Egjp^ dnring which he became femiliar witih their 
most learned priestB, and perfect master of their Area 
. styles of writing, the ocnmmon, the hieroe^yphic^ and Ae 
saoerdoftaL He returned to his own csontiy at the age of 
forty, and soon after established a sdiool of philoaQphy in 
that part of Italy called Magna Qiedai on aoooont of the 
nnmberof Grecians settled there. He is said to have been 
beautiful and majestic beyond all the men of his time. He 
used to wear a long white robe, and a flowing beard ; some 
say, a golden crown on his head. He preserved great 
gravity and dignity of demeanour, and had such command 
of himself that it is said his countenance was never seen 
to express grie^ joy, or anger. He confined himself to 
firugal vegetable diet, and rejected pulse and beana He 
was much influenced by music, and often sang hymns from 
Hesiod, Homer, and Thales, to preserve the tranquillity 
of his mind. He was opposed to the sacrifice of animala^ 
and worshipped at an altar which had never been polluted 
with blood. Seeing a large draught of fishes in a net^ he 
is reported to have purchased them, and put them bade 
into the sea, as a lesson of humanity. Deeming it irrev- 
erent to invoke the deities by name, he advised his dis- 
ciples, when they wished to asseverate very solemnly, to 
swear by the number four; in which, for certain mysterious 
reasons, he believed the perfection of the soul consisted 
He was married and had sons, but taught, very strictly, 
the union of one man with one woman only. Before his 
time, it was usual to call a teacher a sage, signifying a wise 
man ; but he called himself by the new name of philoso- 
pher, a lover of wisdom, saying: " There is none wise but 
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Ood." People of all danses flocked to bear him, and 
liflleaed with the greatest reverence. The Grotonians urged 
him to preside oyer their senate, consisting of a thousand 
men. Wherever his teachings prevailed, sobriety and 
temperance displaced licentioosness and loxury. He bad 
two methods of teaching, one public and the other private. 
His public teaching consisted principally of practical 
morals, such as respect to parents and magistrates, con- 
fixrmity to the laws and customs of one's country, strict 
legaid to truth, and worship of the gods by simple offer- 
ings and with purity of heart He gave rational maxims 
concerning the union of the sexes and birth of children. 
He taught that it was a wrong done to ofi&pring when 
parents indulged in licentiousness, or ate or drank to ex- 
cess, or partook of unwholesome food ; that it was a duty 
to avoid everything which might render children otherwise 
than healthy, vigorous, and well formed. He exerted his 
influence to suppress wars and quarrels. He used to say, 
we ought to wage war only against ignorance of the miud, 
passions of the heart, distempers of the body, sedition in 
cities, and ill will in fionilies. He attached mystical sig- 
nificance to numbers, especially three, and three times 
three. When speaking of God and the soul, instead of 
words, he often made use of figures^ which were incompre- 
hensible to all but the initiated. This was perhaps done 
to avoid alarming popular prejudices. To his private 
school only a select body of disciples were admitted, after 
careful observation of their countenances, characters and 
manners, and a strict probationary discipline. They were 
required to eat no animal food, and drink only water, 
except a very small portion of wine measured out to them 
in the evening. They must be inured to fatigue, sleep 
little, dress very simply, never return reproaches for re- 
proaches, but bear contradiction or ridicule with the utmost 
humility. An initiatory silence of two years, sometimes 
of five, was enjoined, to cure them of conceit and loquacity. 
During these years of probation, they were only permitted 
to hoar his teachings through a curtain. Those who had 
Vol. T.— 29 ^ 
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patjenoe to paas thioo^ die coded mn «fc ImI adinittBil 
to the inner aohoolf and reoeived a fbU erfplanation of doo* 
ttinee which were tanght to othen obwonly, under a toQ 
of ajrmbolfl. When admitted into his bend of blelllni^ 
they put all their poeeeeBiona into aormimon atobk, tohe 
distaibnted by proper oflkeiB, aa ooaarion mi^^t leqnira 
They took an oath never to rereel the dootiinea of their 
master beyond the limits of their own sect If any one 
became diisoontented and wished to withdrawi he was dis- 
missed with twice as mnch as he had pot into the tresamy, 
a tomb was erected to his memory, ud he was ever ate 
considered among them as a dead man. 

Marriage was permitted, but mnch restrained bj law. It 
was allowable to have bnt one wife^ to whom strict fidelity 
was required; and intercourse^ except iat the sake of 
offitpring, was considered shamefbL The Pythagorean 
brethren at Grotona, about six hundred in numberi lived 
with their wives and children in a public building, where 
all the arrangements were on a perfect equality. Each day 
b^an with deliberation how it should be spent, and ended 
with a careful retrospect They rose before the sun, that 
they might pay him homage; then they repeated select 
verses from Homer and other poets, and attuned their 
spirits with music, vocal and instrumental. Several hours 
were employed in study of the sciences ; then there was an 
interval of leisure, usually spent in solitary walks and 
contemplation. The hour before dinner was devoted to 
athletic exercises. After they were initiated, they drank 
no wine, and their repast consisted chiefly of bread, honey, 
and water. The remainder of the day was devoted to dvil 
and domestic affiurs, conversation, bathing, and religious 
ceremonies. They had the utmost veneration for their 
master's oracular wisdom, and thought it sufficient to 
silence all doubts when they replied: "iSe has said it'' 
They committed his sayings chiefly to memory, and if they 
ventured to use writing, they kept it (tunefully within their 
own limits. He and his disciples mutually exhorted each 
other not to divide asunder the Gkxl that was in them, but 
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be oaieftil to preserve their union with God and one an- 
other. His delight in musical and mathematical studies 
led him to the idea that the spheres in which the planets 
move, striking upon ether as they pass, must produce 
sounds yarying according to their magnitude and relative 
distance. This induced his disciples to say that he was 
the only mortal ever so fistvoured by the gods as to hear 
the music of the spheres. It is a singular coincidence 
that modem science expresses the intervals of music by 
precisely the same numbers that mark the distances of the 
planeta 

Pythagoras taught that "there is One Universal Soul 
diffused through all things— eternal, invisible, imchange- 
able ; in essence like truth, in substance resembling light ; 
not to be represented by any image, to be comprehended 
only by the mind ; not, as some conjecture, exterior to the 
world, but in himself entire, pervading the universal 
sphere." From this Soul proceeded three successive ema- 
nations of spiritual intelligences, which he calls Gods, 
Demons, and Heroes. Men and animals were likewise 
portions of the same Soul; the subtile ether assuming 
grosser clothing the farther it receded from its divine 
source. Therefore he refrained from killing or eating 
animals, because he considered them allied to men in their 
principle of life. Demons were Spirits, both good and 
evil, dispersed throughout the universe, causing sickness 
or health to man, and communicating knowledge of future 
events by dreams and modes of divination. Tradition 
asserts that Pythagoras himself professed to cure diseases 
by incantations, which cast out Evil Spirits. Heroes were 
defined to be "rational minds in luminous bodies;" a class 
of spirits intermediate between demons and human beings. 
Man, being allied with all things, the highest and the 
lowest) he conceived to be a microcosm, or compendium of 
the universe. He supposed him to be composed of three 
parts; a rational immortal mind, which is a portion of 
divinity, and seated in the brain ; a sensitive irrational 
fpiiiti the seat of the passions, residing in the heart; and 
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a moctal body, ■wwimml m a I mnpanry gMmwiL At 
deitbydie ethmal portioa of man bang freed from thi 
chains of matter, was oondnoted bj Hennea to the ngion 
of the dead, where it remained in a state anonnding to iti 
mentis until aent back to earth to inhabit some other body, 
hnmanoranimaL WhenanfficienllyparifiedbyBQOoeHiTe 
probationfl, it aaoended to a regicm impure ether, above the 
atmosphere of this eartib, among the staia^ whioh he be- 
lieved to be inhabited by ^[xirita Knally, it relnnied to 
the Immortal Sooroe whence it emanated. 

Tradition reports that F^thagoras profinsed to hsTS 
direct intereooree with the gods^ by manifrat visioiM^ and 
to remember what bodies his own sonl had prerioiisly ani- 
mated. VmXf he was .£thalidee^ son of HennflSi and ob- 
tained from that god the gift of remembering all thatm^i^ 
happen to him, whether in ibis life or after death. Then 
he was Euphorbns, and killed at the si^ge of Troy ; then 
the prophet Hermotimus; then Pyrrhus, a fisherman at 
Deles ; and lastly, Pythagoras. Daring these transmigra- 
tions, he occasionally passed into birds, and sometimes did 
penance in the lower regions for a season. He is said to 
have seen there Hesiod chained to a brazen pillar, and 
Homer hung on a tree, surrounded by serpents, as a pun- 
ishment for degrading the character of the gods by poetic 
fictions. But Pythagoras, in common with all the wise 
men of ancient times, doubtless had many things imputed 
to him which he never said or did. The Gk>lden YeraeB^ 
ascribed to him, are generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten by some of his early foUowers, and to contain the sum- 
mary of what be taught The following are among his 
recorded sayings : 

" Unity is the principle of all things, and from this unity 
went forth an infinite duality." 

" By our separation from God, we lost the wings which 
raised us toward celestial things, and were thus precipitated 
into this region of death, where all evils dweU. By put- 
ting away earthly afiections and devoting ourselves to vir 
tue, our wings will be renewed, and we shall rise to that 
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existence where we shall find the true good without any 
admixture of evil." 

*' The soul of man being between spirits who always 
contemplate the Divine Essence, and those who are in- 
capable of contemplating it, can raise itself to the one, or 
sink itself to the other." 

" Every quality, which a man acquires, originates a good 
or a bad Spirit, which abides by him in this world, and 
after death remains with him as a companion." 

" Truth is to be sought with a mind purified from the 
passions of the body. Having overcome evil things, thou 
shalt experience the union of the immortal God with 
mortal man." 

" Man is perfiscted first by conversing with gods, which 
he can only do when he abstains from evil, and strives to 
resemble divine natures; second, by doing good to others, 
which is an imitation of the gods ; third, by leaving this 
mortal body." 

*' The noblest gifts of heaven to man, are to speak truth 
and do good offices. These two things resemble the works 
of Ood." 

" The discourse of a philosopher is vain if no passion 
of a man is healed thereby." 

" Strength of mind depends on sobriety, for this keeps 
reason unclouded by passion." 

"Youth should be habituated to obedience, for it will 
then find it easy to obey the authority of reason." 

" A man' should never pray for anything for himself 
because every one is ignorant of what is really good for 
him." 

" Honour the gods, and revere an oath." 

"Every man ought to act and speak with such integrity, 
that no one would have reason to doubt his simple affirma- 
tion." 

"Do what you believe to be right, whatever people 
think of you; despise alike their censures or their 
praise." 

" The rational mind of man is more excellent than his 
Vol. 1—29* 
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The strong bonds that united the diariplaii of Pydiar 
gona^ and tibe secresy they obaerved, eaated jealo«7; 
ai|d be was aocnsed of Btrangthenmg hia infliiwioB fina 
motives of politioal ambition. He fled from one plaoa to 
another, to avoid his enemies. It is aup poaed that he 
finally took lefhge in the Temple of the Mnaefl^ when^ on- 
known to his friends^ he died of starvation at eig^UjyeaiB 
of age. His foUowezs took refuge in Egypt They an 
said to have paid him divine honoois after his death. In 
tdcen of veneration, they always swore by his name when 
they wished to affirm very solemnly. He oontinned io 
have many followers for several oenturies. Among other 
peculiarities, they sowed no bean^ would not touch them, 
or pass through a field where they grew. His doctrines 
were much adulterated, and received many additions from 
those who succeeded him. Many marvellous traditions 
have been handed down by his admirers. They say that 
he had power over Evil Spirits; that he cured diseases 
miraculously ; that he understood the language of animals; 
that by speaking a word, he tamed a ferocious Daunian 
bear, that had committed great ravages; and freed Italy 
from a venomous species of snake, which had long infested 
it ; that he prevented an ox from eating beans by whisper- 
ing in his ear, and caused an eagle to oome down from the 
sky at his bidding; that he was seen and heard publicly 
discoursing in Italy and Sicily on the same day ; that he 
correctly predicted storms and earthquakes, and truly fore- 
told future events ; that when he was crossing a river with 
his friends, the water called out: " Hail, Pythagoras !" 

Among the many followers of Pythagoras, was a Sicil- 
ian named Empedocles. He inherited wealth, but devoted 
it chiefly to maintaining the rights of the people against 
tyranny, and bestowing marriage-dowries on poor girls. 
His knowledge of philosophy and the sciences gave him a 
reputation for miraculous power. He was said to have 
cure<l those whom no physician could save ; to have restored 
to life a woman who bad lain senseless thirty days ; to have 
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checked by music the fury of a young man about to in- 
flict instant death on his enemy; to have stopped epi- 
demics, and driven away noxious winds. When he went 
to the Olympic games, the eyes of all people were fixed 
upon him, as if he were a supernatural being. It was re- 
ported, that one night, after a festival, he was visibly con- 
veyed into the heavens, amid the radiance of celestial light 
Others said he threw himself into the burning crater of 
^tna, that the manner of his death might not be known, 
and that the volcano afterward threw out one of lus brazen 
sandals. The third and most probable account is that he 
went into Greece and never returned. A statue was 
erected to his memory. 

Anaxagoras, born five hundred years before Christ, trav- 
elled in Egypt, and in various parts of Greece, in pursuit 
of knowledge. He is supposed to have been the first among 
the Greeks, who conceived of God as a Divine Mind, en- 
tirely distinct from Matter, and acting upon it, not by blind 
inherent necessity, but with conscious intelligence and de- 
sign in the formation and preservation of the universe. He 
taught that the sun was an inanimate fiery substance, and 
therefore not a proper object of worship. Eclipses were 
universally imputed to the immediate action of the gods, 
and when he attempted to explain them to the people by 
natural causes, he brought himself into great danger. On 
one occasion, he ridiculed some Athenian priests for pre- 
dicting disasters from the unusual appearance of a ram 
with one horn. To convince the populace there was no- 
thing supernatural in the affidr, he opened the head of the 
animal and showed them it was so constructed as to pre- 
vent the growth of one horn. He paid the usual penalty 
for being more wise than the majority of contemporaries. 
He was accused of not believing in the gods, and was con- 
denmed to die ; to which he answered very quietly : " That 
sentence was passed upon me before I was born." Pericles 
had been his pupil, and cherished great respect and affec- 
tion for the good old man ; but even his powerful influence 
scarcely availed to change the sentence of death into one 
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of banishment ^ died in ex3e at LunpBMOi^ at Ae ige 
ofaeventj-twa When be was dying; the aenate sent mea- 
aengen to inquire in what way they ooold moat acceptably 
express their reelect for his memory. He rqiBed: ''Let 
all the boya have a play-day on Ac anmyersaiy of my 
death." His request was complied with, and the costom 
continued for several centories. 

Socrates, bom four hundred and dxty-nine years befine 
Christ, was a common citizen of Athens, who first served 
as a soldier, and afterward earned his living by making 
image& His excellent character and earnest deare for 
improvement attracted the attention of a wealthy man, who 
enabled him to receive instruction fiom the beet teachera^ 
in various branches. Having thus received knowledge, 
he wished to use it for the benefit of the publia Bat 
he established no school, and had no secret doctrines for 
the initiated only. Seeing the youth of Athens were be- 
coming demoralized by luxury, and led astray by witty 
scoffers at all sacred things, he relinquished business^ and 
devoted all his time to talking in the markets, workshops, 
or public walks, wherever he could get an audience to listen 
to him. With mechanics, sailors, artists, magistrates, and 
philosophers, he discoursed familiarly concerning naoral 
principles, religious and social duties, or even the sciences, 
arts, or trades, in which they were engaged. 

He had a large intellectual head, but his personal ugli- 
ness was a subject of jesting both with friends and enemies, 
who were wont to compare him, in that particular, with 
Silenus and the Satyrs. A physiognomist, who was unac- 
quainted with him, declared that his countenance indicated 
a very immodest and corrupt nature. His disciples were 
much incensed at this declaration ; but Socrates cooled 
their anger, by confessing that the stranger had rightiy 
judged his natural propensities, which, however, he had 
brought under the control of reason. His constitution was 
so robust, that he endured hunger and cold with indiffer- 
ence. He was very abstemious in his diet ; the same homely 
clothing served him for summer and winter; and he always 
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wait barefoot^ even when serving in the army unid th9 
Beveie firoBts of lliraoe. He would never receive any pay 
fixr hk instructions, and frequently refused rich presents^ 
though uiged to accept them. He passed his life in volun- 
tary and contented poverty, sustained by a firm conviction 
that he was sent into the world to fulfil a special religious 
mission. He bore injuries with the greatest patience ; and 
he not only treated insults with quiet indifference, but even 
Iblt a degree of compassion for t^ose who were capable of 
bestowing them. His teaching was eminently moral in its 
character. He thought philosophers expended too much 
time and ingenuity in metaphysical arguments concerning 
the nature of Gkxl and the soul. On such high themes he 
deemed it becoming to speculate but little. Following the 
practical bias of his mind, he reasoned &om external effects 
to spiritual causes. 

He said to his hearers : " Befiect that your own mind di- 
rects your body by its volitions, and you must be convioced 
that die Intelligence of the Universe disposes all things ac- 
cording to his pleasure. Can you imagine that your eye is 
ci^)able of discerning distant objects, and that the eye of 
God cannot at the same instant see all things ? Or that 
while your mind can contemplate the affairs of distant 
countries, the Supreme Understanding cannot attend at 
once to all the affSurs of the universe 7 Such is the nature 
of the Divinity, that he sees all things, hears all things, is 
everywhere present, and constantly superintends all things. 
He who disposes and directs the universe, the source of all 
that is £Edr and good, who amid successive changes pre- 
serves the course of nature unimpaired, and to whose laws 
all beings are subject, this Supreme Deity, though himself 
invisible, is manifestly seen in his magnificent operations. 
Learn then, from the things which are produced, to infer the 
existence of an invisible power, and to reverence the Di- 
vinity." 

" If thou wouldst know what is the wisdom of the gods, 
and what their love is, render thyself deserving the com- 
mnnToation cf some of those divine secrets, which may not 

^* 
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be penflitrated by man, and wbidi are i mpag ted to thoM 
alone who consult^ adore^ and obey the Daty. Thm dMdH 
ibou undeiBtand that there is a Bein^ whoiie eje p iero lh 
through all nature, and whose ear is open to eveiy aooad, 
extending thiongh all space, pervading all time^ and wboss 
bounty and care can know no other boonda than dioie 
fixed by his own creation." 

*' The Deity sees and heais all things^ is eyerywherepres- 
ent, and takes care of all things. If men bdieyed tfaia^ 
they would abstain from all baae actions, even in private^ 
being persuaded that nothing they did could be unknown 
tothegoda'' 

** There is no better way to true glory, than to endeavour 
to be good, rather than seem sa*' 

He infi^rred the immortality of the soul, from the fiKSt 
that it gives life to the body ; from the phenomena of dream- 
ing ; from the imiversal bdief of former ages ; andfiomthe 
eternity of the Divine Being, to whom he believed the sool 
was allied by similarity of nature, not by a participation 
of his essence. He described the sufierings of the wicked 
by representing their souls as ulcerated and horribly dis- 
eased, and subject to fearful pains, occasioned by the vices 
of their bodies. The true interpreter of the will of Deity 
he considered to be a moral sense in man, which distin- 
guishes between right and wrong. He thought it a duty 
for every one to perform religious rites according to the 
customs of his country. But he always declared that divine 
&vours could not be purchased; they must be merited; 
and that could only be done by a blameless life, the truest 
and best manner of serving Deity. He disapproved of 
swearing by the gods, and thought the popular l^ends 
coQceming them tended to produce irreverence. He incul- 
cated the duty of prayer, and taught his disciples this sim- 
ple form : ^' Father Jupiter, give us all good, whether we 
ask it or not ; and avert from us all evil, though we do not 
pray thee to do so. Bless our good actions, and reward 
them with success and happiness." Plato, who was fiwiiliOT 
with his habits, represents himassaying to Phoedrus, when 
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about to retam home fix>m an excursion: ''Must we not 
oflfer up a prayer before we go ?" And thus did the devout 
man pour fordi his reverential feeling in the Grecian form : 
"0 beloved Pan, and all ye gods whose dwelling is in this 
place, grant me to be beautiful in soul ; and may all that I 
possess of outward things be at harmony with those within. 
Teach me to think wisdom the only riches ; and give me 
only 80 much wealth as a good and holy man could man- 
age and enjoy." Xenophon says : ^^ He sacrificed on the 
public altars of the city, and often at his own house. He 
also practised divination in the most public manner." He 
himself asks : " Do I not believe, as well as others, that the 
son and moon are gods? Do we not believe demons to be 
gods or sons of gods ?" He often declared, with great so- 
lemnity, that the devotion of his time and talents to the 
instniction of others had been enjoined upon him ^^ by the 
gods, by' oracles, by the god, by dreams, and every other 
mode in which by divination they order things to be done." 

He made fi^uent allusion to *' a demon," who he says 
warned him what to avoid. This divine voice had accom- 
panied him from his youth. It often forbade him to do 
things, but never prompted him to any particular ac- 
tion. Sometimes it made suggestions with regard to the 
conduct of others ; and he declared that whenever, from 
this warning, he signified the will of the gods to any of his 
firiends, he never found himself deceived. Plato represents 
him as saying, in conversation : " When I was about to 
cross the river, the usual demoniacal sign was given me ; 
and whenever this takes place, it always prohibits me from 
accomplishing what I am about to do. In the present in- 
stance, I seemed to hear a certain voice, which would not 
suffer me to depart, till I had made an expiation ; as if I 
had in some way offended a divine nature. I am therefore 
a prophet, though not a perfectly worthy one ; but just 
such a one as a man who knows his letters indifferently 
well — merely sufficient for what concerns himself" 

Tliis '' demon" of Socrates has greatly puzzled modem 
inqairex& Some have conjectured that he merely peant 




: torn peaom^ beto f i o m, BteMilVMi 
'Be evefid Bol tD iBoeBflB Aj Ckttrai" 
"BexcQaKaedvJ&ftjGauaa." Hm mm perfect die 
fiifffclAip e&ttft»bed br die GeniiB tat the penon under 
his piotectaoo. the gre»ier ra his happineM and goodfixp 
time. Wben a man died, this gvaidan retained to the 
Unirefail Soaroe of Spirit, whenoe he had emanated. The 
GrcdaL who alvYTs dkxbed abalnttt ideas in gimoefol fbnni^ 
icpveaented the Geniin of Homan Nature hj Btatues of a 
beaatiiiil joolh, ^ntnetinw^i naked, with winge^ aomeCimeB 
wearing a wreath of flowezs and a gannent corered with 
fllaz& It seems t&j likely that "the demon" of the Athe- 
nian phiksopherbdonged to this daas of being& Hehim* 
self nerer penooified it| but al wajB qioke of it as " a diyine 
sign,*' or * sopematiizal Toioe." 

Socrates was dislingnished tor dieerftihieai^ equability 
of temper, and the most infleziUe int^rity. He is to- 
pixted to have had an extremely irritable wife, whose 
l e pr o^Aes he bore with the utmost patience. He twice 
served in the oooncils o[ states and several times in the 
army. He was so nniyersslly hcmoored, that the most dis- 
tinguished dtiaens of Athens oonstitated themselves his 
stewards, and sent him provisions as they thought he 
needed, in order that he might devote himsdf entirely to 
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poblio iii8tnictkm. He took whai neoeacdtj reqmred, and 
lekamed the remainder. Xenophon says of him : *^ He was 
80 pioii8| that he ondertook noUiing without aakrog counsel 
of the goda; so jnst» that he never did the smallest injury 
to any one, bnt rendered essential services to many; so 
temperate, that he never preferred pleasure to virtue; and 
so wise, that he was able, even in the most difficult cases, 
to Judge what was expedient and right" His manner of 
diBooursing in public seems to have produced a powerful 
eflEect on hia hearers. The wealthy and dashing Alcibiades 
said of him: *^No mortal speech has ever excited in my 
mind such emotions as are kindled by this magician. My 
heart leaps like an inspired Corybant My inmost soul is 
stung by his words, as by the bite of a serpent It is in- 
dignant at its own rude and ignoble character. I often 
weep tears of regret to think how vain and inglorious ii 
the life I lead. Nor am I the only one that weeps like a 
bhild and despairs of himself; many others are affected in 
the same way." 

When Socrates was sixty-three years old, he was chosen 
member of the senate, and carried into political life the 
same fimmess and honesty that had marked his character 
in aU other relations with his fellow men. He incurred 
great unpopularity, and some personal hazard, by refusing 
to obey orders that he deemed unjust, or to put to vote an 
unconstitutional question. His diligence and directness in 
contending against all pretension and false appearances 
likewise made him many enemies among artful and con- 
ceited men. Notwithstanding his wisdom and his virtues, 
he was summoned before the tribunal of Five Hundred, to 
answer the charge of corrupting the youth of Athens, of 
despising the tutelary deities of the state, and teaching the 
worship of new divinities, not sanctioned by law. Lyaiaa, 
one of the most celebrated orators of the age, composed an 
eloquent speech in his defence, but the philosopher de- 
clined his assistance, declaring to his judges that *Hhe 
Divine Voice" had forbidden him to make any defence ; 
and that not only once, but twice. In ^xl address to them| 
Vol. L— 30 
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diitnigaidied for nmplioiftjr tad mnm^lBDftmg ha 
thai 1m knew nodung^ bat he nid it hid alirajs 1 
wish to {Hxnnote the welfiuv and liappiimi of his fiDov 
dtueaa; that whatever he poneawd had alwrnya been ds- 
YOted to their servioe; thatheftalflUedduBdatjbjqwflid 
command of the gods; he added, emphatioally, "whan 
antiioritj I regard more than I do yonra." He was ooor 
demned by a migority of six votes. When requested, ac- 
cording to custom, to choose what death he wonld die^ he 
woald not consent to any greater ponishment than a taub, 
on the secority of Plato and other friends. Instead of 
acknowledging himself gnilty, or seeking to exoito oom- 
passion, he said: ''For my ^Bforts to teach the yoimg men 
of Athens justice and moderation, I better deserve to be 
maintained at the public expense, than do the vidofs in 
the Olympic Games; for they make their coanttymea 
more happy in appearance, while I have made them so in 
reality." This coolness and dignity of deportment dfimded 
the judges, and they condemned him to drink poison, by a 
majority of eighty. He received the sentence with perfect 
equanimity. After a short speech, in which he commended 
his children to the care of the senate, he concluded by 
saying: ^*In death we either lose all consciousness, or, as 
it is said, go into some other place. If so, it will be much 
better ; for we shall then be out of the power of partial 
judges, and come before those who are impartial." 

An embassy was annually sent to the sacred island of 
Delos, the birthplace of Apollo, and no one was aUowed to 
be put to death till the vessel returned, and the solemnities 
of the Delian Festival were concluded. As the condemnar 
tion of Socrates occurred at that time, he remained thirty 
days chained in prison. His friends urged him to esci^ 
and one of them bribed the jailer for that purpose. But 
he declined to avail himself of the opportunity thus offered, 
saying, with his usual pleasantry: "Where can I fly, to 
avoid the irrevocable doom passed on all mortals ?" His 
friends and disciples were with him almost constantly. He 
talked calmly and cheerfully with them concerning the ex-. 
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istenoe and destiny of the aool. When one of them wept 
that he, being so innocent, should be condemned to die, he 
replied: "What then, would you have me die guilty?" 
A few hours before his death, he said to those around 
him : " I must die, while you continue in life. The gods 
alone can tell which is to be preferred, for in my opinion 
no man can know." To one who doubted the existence 
of Deity he said: "O Aristodemus, apply yourself sin- 
oerely to worship God. He will enlighten you, and then 
all your doubts will be removed." After drinking the 
poison, he said : " It would be inexcusable in me thus to 
despise death, if I were not persuaded that it will conduct 
me into the presence of the gods, who are most righteous 
governors, and into the society of just and good men ; but 
I derive confidence from the hope that something of man 
remains after death, and that the condition of good men 
will then be much better than that of the bad." Again he 
said: "The soul, which cannot die, merits all the moral 
and intellectual improvement we can possibly give it A 
spirit formed to live forever should be making continual 
advances in virtue and wisdom. To a well cultivated 
mind the body is merely a temporary prison. At death, 
such a soul is conducted by its invisible guardian to the 
heights of empyrean felicity, where it becomes a fellow 
commoner with the wise and good of all ages." When 
Crito asked in what manner he wished to be buried, he 
replied, with a smile : " Any way you please, provided I 
do not escape out of your hands." Then, turning to his 
other fiiends, he asked : " Is it not strange, after all I have 
said to convince you I am going to the society of the 
happy, that Crito still thinks this body to be Socrates? 
Let him dispose of my lifeless corpse as he pleases, but let 
him not mourn over it, as if that were Socrates." A few 
moments before he expired, he reminded Crito not to 
forget to sacrifice a cock, which he had vowed to JEscu- 
lapius. He died in the seventieth year of his age. The 
tidings of his death occasioned such general indignation 
throughout the states of Chreeoe, that the Athenians became 
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AoEOO^y — hinflil^ and mmifeiitwi ibeir npentenoB bjr a 
deoroe of paUio monndog and the cnctian ot m stakne to 
hk menuny. 

Flato^ bam fimr handled and tirailj-iiiDe jean bofino 
Christ, was a papil of SocratflB. What hia fiillier fink 
ocmdocted hhn to the school, the teadier was just sayiog 
that he dreamed a young swan flew firom the aUar of Era 
and alighted on his lap, whence he soared singing into the 
air, alluring all who heard his high sweet Toio& Flalo 
entered wl^e he spoke, and he said : ** Behold the swanl" 
This illnstrions pupil was aecoBed of prefening metaphy- 
sical specolations, and the mysteries of Bgypt^ to the plam 
practical wisdom of his master, tot whom, howerer, he had 
great reyerence. His own sonl was of another moiild. B 
was essentially poetic, and gave that tinge to everything it 
touched. After the death of Socrates, he went to Magna 
Grecia and staid some time with the followers of Pytha- 
goras, of whom he is said to have purchased some of his 
recorded opinions at a high price. He afterward went to 
Egypt, where he spent thirteen years at the most cele- 
brated priesdy schools. He is supposed to have been 
more than forty years old when he returned to Athens^ 
and opened a school of philosophy in the beautiful grove 
of Academus, shaded by lofty plane trees, intersected by a 
gentle stream, and adorned with temples and statues. In 
the midst of hiB &me, he evinced as much desire to learn 
of others, as to teach. One of his friends, observing thia^ 
asked him how long he intended to be a scholar. He re- 
plied : ^' As long as I am not ashamed to grow .wiser and 
better." He adopted the Egyptian fitshion of concealing 
his opinions on spiritual subjects; partly, perhaps, because 
he was warned by the fate of Socrates. 

'^ It is a difBcult thing," says he, "to apprehend the 
nature of the Creator of the universe ; and it would be 
impossible, and even impious, to expose the discovery to 
common understandings." He did not shut his gates, or 
demand an oath of secresy firom his disciples, like Pytha- 
goras, but he purposely threw a veil of obscurity over his 
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public instnictions, and removed it only with very con- 
fidential friends. He inculcated temperance, prudence, 
justice, and self-control. His own command of temper 
was so great, that once when he had raised his hand to 
strike a servant for some offence, he stopped and kept his 
arm in that position. A friend coming in asked what he 
was doing. " I am punishing an angry man," replied he. 
But the strongest tendency of his mind was toward the 
supernatural ; and more than all philosophers he reasoned 
about the origin and destiny of the soul. He taught the 
existence of one Supreme Being, without beginning, end, 
or change. This being he called The Good, and compared 
him to the sun, " which not only makes objects visible, but 
is the cause of their generation, nutriment, and increase. 
So The Good, through superessential light, imparts being, 
and the power of being known, to everything which is the 
object of knowledge." 

He supposed God and Matter to be two eternally distinct 
principles, opposite in their nature. Matter, which he calls 
*Hhe mother and receptacle of forms," had within it an in- 
herent perversity, a refractory force, which distorted what- 
ever of the Divine became connected with it ; thus it was 
the origin of evil. The first emanation from The Good was 
Mind; immortal, indivisible, unchangeable, a portion of 
Deity himself. This Power being mingled with the femi- 
nine principle of Matter caused the birth of a third, which 
he calls The Soul of the World, and supposes to be the 
pervading and animating principle of the universe. This 
Platonic Trinity was purely figurative. It related to the 
attributes of the Divine Being, not to persona It wan 
merely a metaphysical way of saying that the Good Being, 
by agency of his Wisdom, produced a manifestation of his 
ideas, which was the Model World, according to which 
this visible earth was made. In the same metaphorical 
way, he often calls the world The Son of Qod. Sometimes 
he asserts that it was without beginning; in other places 
he speaks of it as begotten. He doubtless means thiit the 
Model World of ideas was eternal, being co-existent with 
Vol. I.— 30* 
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didDiTiiieMiiid; ImtthitibBiiilimrwoildwiBprodwfed 
by nnioii with Matter. 

From tiie Soul of tho World, Ood Bflpsntod ialiarioff 
myaiBf equal in number to die lUn^ and an^^ned to eadi 
its proper odestud abode. Theaa aoolfl^ not being diveol 
emanatiooa from pore Divinity, bnt tiuongh the interfen- 
tion of The Sonl of the World, which waa itself deband 
by an admixture with Matter, have in them two domuiaiit 
q>ringB deriyed from their two difEbront origins ; the bve 
of good, and the desire of pleasare. These are the wings 
of the soul, and so long as ihey are not separated, all is 
well ; bot when the love of pleasore becomes divided from 
the love of good, then sools descend in the scale of being. 

He represents Jupiter, followed by subordinate Oods and 
Spirits, traversing the heavens and admiring the wonders 
of the universe. They ascend above the spheres, to a re- 
gion where souls contemplate that True Existence, which 
has neither colour nor form, and can be perceived only by 
the eyes of the spirit There they see Goodness and TVutfa 
as they exist in Him who is Being itself. They contem- 
plate this glory till they can no longer endure its radiance; 
then they descend to Olympus, where they refresh them- 
selves with nectar and ambrosia. Souls who fidthfully fol- 
low Jupiter in this mode of life remain pure. But if they 
prefer nectar and ambrosia to the contemplation of truth 
in its Divine Essence, they become dull and heavy, lose 
their wings, and fall downward, instead of ascending. For 
such souls was this earth provided, and human bodies. 

He supposes the world to be divided into three parts, or 
zones ; the ethereal, the aerial, and the material. /The ethe- 
real, in the pure regions of heaven, where are the stars, is 
the former residence of our souls, before we fell. That is 
the permanent world ; there are the real ideal types of be- 
ing, fresh from the Divine Mind. " All is beautiful, har- 
monious, transparent. Fruits of exquisite flavour grow 
spontaneously; rivers of nectar flow; they breaAe light, 
as we breathe air, and drink water more pure than air it- 
self." " We who live in this profound abyss (the material 
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world) imagine that we are in an elevated place, and we 
oall the atmosphere heaven ; as if a man looking at sun 
and stars finom the bottom of the ocean, and seeing them 
reflected through the water, should imagine the sea itself 
was the sky. If we had wings to rise on high, we should 
see that there is the true heaven, the true light, and the 
true earth. As in the sea all is troubled, and disfigured by 
the salts which abound there, so in this present world all 
is deformed and ruined, i^ comparison with that primitive 
world." 

Our perceptions of the true and the beautiful are merely 
^* recollections of what the soul formerly saw, when it dwelt 
with Divinity, in a perfect state of being; when it despised 
what we now consider realities, and was supemally ele- 
vated to the contemplation of that which is true. Unless 
the soul of man had once perceived divine realities, it could 
not have entered the human form. But few remember 
the sscred mysteries they once perceived ; and these, when 
they behold any similitude of supernal forms, are astonished, 
and, as it were, rapt above themselves. But at the same 
time, they are ignorant what this passion may be, because 
they are not endowed with sufficient perception." 

He compared souls in this world to men fettered in a 
deep cave, where the only light admitted proceeded from a 
fire burning &r above and behind them. Many objects 
passed and repassed in the light, but the prisoner could 
only see shadows on the wall, caused by the reflection of 
the fire. All things in this material world he considered 
mere transitory iUusive phantoms, deformed by connection 
with MattOT. Souls imprisoned in mortal bodies, subject 
to debasing and distorting passions, he likened to GlaucuS| 
who, plunging into the sea, is imagined by poets as half 
trmuformed into a fish, his manly figure rendered shape- 
less by incrustations of sand, shells, and sea-weed. 

Of the multitude of Spirits intermediate between gods 
mnd men, he says : ^^ Their office is to convey and interpret 
to the gods the prayers and offerings of men, and bring to 
men the commands of the gods. These demons are the 
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Bomce of all prophecy, and of liie ait of prieoli in idatioa 
to sacrifioesi oonaecrationfli and oonjnratioiia. Daiftjlua ao 
immediate intercoone wiA men. All eommnnicalioM b^ 
tween gods and mortals is carried on by meaaaof demoDa; 
both in sleeping and waking." BLmrhere he sajs of lliem 
that "they are clothed witib air, wander tfaioii(^ besfea, 
hover over the stars, and abide on the earth. They behold 
nnveiled the secrets of time to come, and r^^nlate erenli 
according to their pleasure." He beliered every hnman 
being received at birth a goardian Spirit, who aooompaiiied 
him to the end, witnessed all his thoaghts and actioDS, oon- 
dncted his soul tothe Judges of the Dead, and testified oon- 
ceming his motives ieuid actiona 

He supposed man to consist of three parts: the latioDal 
mind ; the soul's image ; and the body. This image is de- 
scribed as " the feminine fiumlty of the soul, and her vital 
energy upon the body " He taught that the rational sod 
could never die ; it only changed forms. As waking ends 
in sleep, and sleep terminates in waking, so life ends in 
death, and death in life. Souls that fell from thdr high 
estate, and so came to inhabit human bodies, coold gradu- 
ally regain their glory, by striving to disengage themselves 
from animal passions, and to rise above ext^nal circum- 
stances to the contemplation of divine realities. Bat if thej 
gave themselves up to sensual pleasures^ they wandered long 
upon the earth, entering successive forms. '^ For all volup- 
tuousness ties the soul to the body, persuading her that she 
is of the same nature, and rendering her, so to speak, oar- 
poreal ; so that she cannot wing her way to a higher \iky 
but, impure and heavy, plunges anew into Matter, and thus 
becomes incapable of reascending toward pure regions, and 
uniting with her essence." The soul of a depraved man 
might, in its second condition, assume the form oi a woman, 
and finally even descend into that of a beast An animal 
niight become a man, if his soul had once been that of a 
11^ ; but a soul which had never, in some period of its 
existence, perceived divine realities, could not possibly 
enter a human form. Some souls, after they were judged, 
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would be sent to a subterranean plaoe, there to enduro 
punishments they had deserved ; others would ascend to 
their kindred starsi to enjoy themselves in a manner corre- 
aponding to the life jthey had lived as men. At the end of 
one thousand years, all of them would return, with liberty 
to select a second life on earth agreeable to their own do- 
ore. Their choice would be influenced by the degree to 
which they had allowed themselves to become imbruted| 
and the processes of purification they had undergone. 
Those who thrice chose to devote themselves to a life in 
which they could sincerely seek wisdom and love beautiM 
realities, would fly away to their primeval abode of glory, 
at the end of three thousand years. But those who did 
not^ through three successive lives, " philosophize sincerely, 
and love beautiful forms," would have to wait ten thousand 
fears, before they regained their lost wings. This was 
lometimes called '' The soul's orbit of necessity.*^ 

Plato, in common with most of the philosophic minds of 
Ghreece, was troubled with the stories told by Homer, and 
[>yier popular poets, concerning the gods; because he con- 
sidered such descriptions calculated to promote irreverence 
toward divine natures. But he strove to reconcile the 
Guth of his childhood with the requirements of his spiritual 
growth, by allegorical interpretations, which transformed 
feh^n from imaginative legends into significant mytha 
He discountenanced, as dangerous, any attempts to change 
established modes of worship. Those who despised oaths, 
omitted sacrifices, and neglected the gods, he thought 
ought to be put to death if they were deliberate and rational. 
If they did it in a kind of madness, he thought they ought 
to be imprisoned not less than five years, and the citizens 
not allowed to communicate with them. He believed that 
men had gradually degenerated from a primeval state ol 
innocence and equality, and that the world would be alter- 
nately destroyed and renewed, after the lapse of vast as- 
tronomical cycles. He favoured the popular idea that 
spirits of the dead often hovered round the ashes of their 
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old bodies, waiting until the new taram were imdj fir 
their reoeptioQ. 

like aU other poets and philoBopfaen^ he looked haek 
vpon a Golden F^kf and hoped for a Golden Fntnre. Hs 
ihns describes the reign of Sotam : " God was then die 
Prince and common Father oi tJL He then goTemed the 
world by himself; whereas he nowgoremsiibjiheageiief 
of inferior deities. In those happy daya^ the fertile fields 
yielded frnit and com without tillaga Men had no need 
of clothing, for there was no indemency in the aeasona. 
They took their rest on beds of moss perpetually Terdant 
Craelty and anger, war and seditioD, were uaknowtL 
There were no magistrates or dril pdiey, as now. All 
men were governed by reason and the lore of order.'^ 

After that, Saturn was hurled finom his throne^ and ''hid 
himself in an inaccessible retreat The foiondatioDS of the 
world were shaken by motions contrary to its first prin- 
ciples, and its beauty and order were lost Then were 
good and evil blended together." 

*^ In the end, lest the world should be plunged into an 
eternal abyss of confdsion, the Author of Primitive Order 
will appear again, and resume the reins of empire. He will 
change, amend, embellish, and restore the whole frame of 
nature, and put an end to decay, disease, and death." 

The following sayings may be found scattered throu^ 
the writings of Plato : 

" The soul, withdrawn from the influence of the Muses 
and Graces^ sinks into disorder, loses its moral harmony, 
and often requires the aid of music to attune its janiog 
strings." 

" To say that the gods are easily appeased, is to compare 
them to dogs or wolves, which are pacified by giving them 
a portion of the plunder." 

*' The divine race of stars must be considered as celestial 
creatures, with most beautiful bodies and happy soak 
That they have souls, is evident from the regularity of their 
motions." 

''All see the body of the sun;' but the Soul, that ani- 
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i il) 18 not the object of any of our senses; it is per- 
ceived bj the mind only." 

'^ It is impossible that there should be much happiness in 
diis life; but there is great hope, that after death every 
person may obtain the things he most wishes for. This is 
not new, but is known both to Greeks and barbarians." 

'^The universe belongs to the Deity, and he will not 
select what is his own. He cannot be called a wise phy- 
sician who only attends to the body in general, and not to 
particular parts. Nor do governors of cities, or masters 
of fieunilies, n^lect small things. Let us not then suppose 
that Gk>d, who is wisest of all, is less wise than men. He 
18 the Shepherd of mankind, taking the same care of them 
that a shepherd does of his sheep and oxen. He provides 
lor all things, the smallest as well as the greatest" 

" He is the Architect of the World, the Father of the 
Universe, the Creator of Nature, the Sovereign Beauty, 
and the Supreme Good, the Buling Mind, which orders 
all things, and penetrates all things." 

^ He made the heavens, the earth, and the gods. He is 
the original life and force of all things in the ethereal re- 
gions, upon the earth and under the earth." 

" He is the Being, the Unity, the Grood, pre-eminently 
the same in the world of Intelligences that the sun is in 
the visible world." 

" He is Truth, and Light is his shadow." 

" What Ught and sight are in this visible world, truth 
and intelligence are in the real, unchangeable world." 

''The One, better than intellect, from whom all things 
flow, and to whom they all ultimately tend, is The Good." 

'' The end and aim of all things should be to attain to 
The First Qtood ; of whom the sun is but the tjrpe, and 
the material world, with all its host of ministering Spirits, 
is but the manifestation and the shadow." 

" As light and vision resemble the sun, but are not the 
sun, so knowledge and truth resemble The Good, but are 
not The Good; which is itself something more venerable." 

" As nothing is like the sun, except 1to)ugh solar influ- 
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^ 80 notuBgom TCBoonfafe Vwb Goo^ bvfcli^ SMifr 
nalioii of liis diTine Ii{^ into the flcyoL'' 

'^Tb belike the I)c%> to be Iioly.jal^MdvkiL Hw 
m the end of man's being bora, and ahonld be bk dm in 
■Indjing philoBOidiy." 

** He akne is tnil J b^ipj who baa attuned to 1 
aoisnoeoftheDaty. ToaniTeafctbiaakale^itia] 
to be ocmvinoed that the body is a prieon, horn wUeh the 
■ond mnat be rdeeeed, befiHe it can aniTe at tiie knoirledge 
of those thingi whifdi axe leal and immukaUe." 

''The light and ^Miit t^ Bcolj are as wiagi to the soid^ 
nieing it into oommimkm with hinniftHi and abote the 
earth, with whidi the mind of man is pannie to bemixe it- 
sell" 

''Hesonlof ea^of as is an immostal Spirit^ and goes 
to oiher gods to give an aoooont of its sotioDs." 

"^ Pare sonls^ who here below hsTe sooght to withdraw 
themselves from terrestrial stains, enter after death into an 
invisible place, unknown to ns, where the pore unites itself 
to the pure, and our immortal essence is onited with the 
Divine Esaence." 

'' The perfectly just man would be he who should love 
justice for its own sake, not for the honours and advantages 
that attend it ; who would be willing to pass for urguBt^ 
while he practised the most exact justice ; who would not 
suffer himself to be moved by disgrace or distresSi but would 
continue steadfast in the love of justice, not becaose it is 
pleasant, but because it is right'' 

"Prayer is the ardent turning of the soul toward God; 
not to ask any particular good, but good itself; the uni- 
versal, supreme good We often mistake what is perni- 
cious and dangerous for what is useful and desirable. 
Therefore remain silent before the gods, till they remove the 
clouds fix>m thy eyes, and enable thee to see, by their lights 
not whf^t appears good to thyself but what is really good." 

"Beauty ought to be loved for itself the Souroe and 
Centre of all beauty, the Creator, Buler, and Preserver of 
all things. It has no similitude on the earth, or in the 
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kHnreii& Whatever is beaatif al, is so merely by partioipa^ 
ticMi of the Supreme Beauty. All other beauty may ia* 
cwiic, deeay, change, or perishj but this is the samQ 
thion^ all time^ and in all places. By raising our thoughts 
above all inferior beauties, we at length reach the Supreme 
Beauty, which is simple, pure, and immutable, withoiit 
form, colour, or human qualities It is the splendour of the 
divine image. It is the Deity himself Love of this Su- 
preme Beauty renders a man divine. When the soul rises 
above herself and becomes united with it, she brings forth, 
itnt the shadows of virtues^ but the virtues themselves. She 
becomes immortal, and the friend of G-od. There is no one 
80 bad, but love can make a god of him by virtue; so that 
his soul becomes like unto the Supreme Beauty,** 

^' Look at the sun, and the stars, and the moon I at the 
earth, with its changing seasons, and all its beauties I Are 
they not in themselves a power beyond you? a power 
more grand, more permanent^ more lovely, than anything 
joa, €an create f Is not the very essence of religion, the 
acknowledgment of such a power 7 The external world 
may be but a shadow of the Dei^; a symbol of afar higher 
Power beyond it; a veil to hide his presence ; a school to 
lead you up to him. But in itself it is divine; therefore, 
ibeve is a Deity, and all mankind believe it" 

" How can we, without indignation, reason against men, 
who compel us to argue, to prove the existence of Deit^ 7 
In in&ncy, when lying on the breast, they used to hear, 
£rom iheir nurses and mothers, stories told to soothe or awe 
Aem, and repeated, like charms, above their cradles. At 
the altar they heard these stories blended with prayers, and 
with all the pomps and ceremonials so fair to the eye of 
childhood. They saw those same parents offering up their 
sacrifices with all solemnity, and heard them earnestly and 
reverently praying for themselves and their children, and 
with vows and supplications holding communion with Deity, 
as indeed a living Spirit When the sun and the moon 
rose and set, they witnessed all around them the kneeling 
or prostrate forms of both Greeks and barbarians; all men. 
Vol. I.— 81 ^ 
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in their joys and their aonowa, clinging m it were tote 
Deity, not as an empty name, bat as tbeir all in all ; and 
never suffering the fimcy to intnide that Gk)d has no ecdsfe* 
enoe. Kthey have despised all this, and, without one jnsti- 
fying cause, would now c<xnpel ns to reason, how can such 
men expect that with calm and gentle words, we should be 
able to teach them the existence of a Deity ?" 

" The heavens, the stars, the earth, the souls of men, the 
divine beings who teach us the religion of oar fiithers, all 
these are the Deity." 

Much has been said concerning Plato's ideas of Three 
, in One, in the Deity. According to the general testimony 
of scholars ibmiliar with his writings in their original lan- 
guage, allusions of that kind are exceedingly few, and very 
vague. The following are examples : 

^* God gave a Mind to the soul, and a Soul to the body, 
and constituted the whole world after these, the most per- 
fect and excellent in Nature." 

"All things are about the King of all, and all things are 
for the sake of him, and he is the author of every thing 
that is fair and good. But the second are about the Sec- 
ond, and the third are about the Third." 

" We may call that which receives, the Mother; that 
from which it was derived, the Father; and the o£&pring 
between them is Nature." 

^* The Divine Word established the movements of the 
celestial orbs." 

" God is the Governor of all things that are, and that are 
to come ; and the Lord is the Father of the Governor." 

This dark mode of expression was, doubtless, intentional, 
and was resorted to either to veil mysteries forbidden to be 
revealed, or from fear of collision with popular and estab- 
lished opinions. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the elevated philo- 
sophy of Plato. Ideas derived from ancient sources became 
gloriously transfigured in the light of his poetic mind, and 
inferior natures cannot give a true reflection of them. The 
divino and indestructible nature of the soul was the central 
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point in his system. Purification fix>m the contagions of 
animal life^ by the prindples of divine wisdom, he regarded 
as already a beginning of the immortal life of the gods; 
and ibis inward unity with celestial natures, he thought 
ought to be mani^ted in outward beauty. Therefore, he 
loved to besurrounded by majestic and graceful statues, to 
bear harmonious sounds, to wear clothing made of soft and 
fine materials, and to observe a bdboming propriety in his 
words and actions. 

A short time before his death, he is said to have dreamed 
that he was changed into a swan. He fell gently asleep 
among his firiends at a wedding banquet^ a healthy old 
man, on his eighty-first birth-day. Some of the Eastern* 
Magi, who happened to be at Athens, are reported to have 
thought it very significant that his mortal life should have 
exaody completed the most perfect number: nine times 
nine. liong after other Grecian sects had fallen into ob- 
livion, his doctrines kept their hold upon the minds of 
men, and they remain interwoven with much of the philo- 
sophy and theology of the present day. 

Produs^ one of his followers, several centuries after his 
death, expresses the opinion that all theology among the 
Greeks originated in the mystical doctrines of Orpheus. 
He says: " What Orpheus delivered in hidden allegories, 
Pythi^goras learned when he was initiated into the Orphic 
Mysteries; and Plato next received a perfect knowledge 
of them firom Orphic and Pythagorean writings." 

All three of these men had been in Egypt to obtain in- 
struction concerning spiritual theories. All their systems 
have die same outline, and harmonize with what can be 
gathered firom Egyptian monuments, and the scanty records 
that remain concerning the ancient fidth of that remarkable 
peq»le. Plato, therefore, may be taken as a sublimated 
specimen of Egyptian theology as it existed in their high- 
est and purest minds. The resemblance to Hindoo doctrines 
most strike every observing reader who compares Plato's 
tiieories with the extracts firom the Yedas. Slrabo, who 
had good opportunities to become acquainted with the 
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moei pt^mioeot ideas pr^Talent in lodia^ oocioes the mnA- 
larity between Uiem and the veiled teaching of Flaio. 
This addB one lucre to the n^nj proo& ah^dj addiboed to 
show tbat the leligioiia of HiodoetaQ &Dd Ejgjpt were sqIk 
stantialljr the same. 

Aristotle, coDtempomij with Plato^ was mom pTooe to 
look outward for the .evidence of thm^; being moiB 
logical than poetta But he alao accepted the oondcnotig 
at which contemplative Hindoos had arrived concefniiig 
God and the soul. He d^cribes Deitj as *■ The Eteroal 
Living Being, mo9t iK^ble of aU bemga; distinct from 
Matter, without extension, withot]! (Evision, without parta^ 
and without succ^Bion ; who understands everything, and 
Qonttnmug himself immoveable, gives motion to all things 
and enjoys in himself a perfect happin^^ knowto^ and 
ooDtempIating Idmself with Lnfinite pleasure," "Theaie 
are many inferior deities, but only One Mover. All that 
is said about the human shape of tlicvse dehiei* is miCT*? fic- 
tion, invented to instruct the common people^ and secoie 
iheir observance of good law& The Viat Princqple is 
neither fire, nor earthy nor water, nor anythiiig that ia the 
object of sense. A Spiritual Substance is the cause of the 
universe, and the source of all oidesr^ aU beauty, all the 
motions, and all the formS| which we ao mu<^ admire in ik 
All must be reduced to this One Primitive Substanoa^ 
whidi governs in subordination to the VwL^ " Hiece is 
One Supreme Intelligence^ who acta mth order^ preporticni, 
and design ; the source of all that is good and just* 

^ This is the genuine doctrine of the andentSi which has 
happily escaped the wreck of truths amid the locka of 
vulgar errors and poetic &bles.'' 

*' After death, the soul continueth in the aerial bodj till 
it is entirely purged from all angry and voli^tuous pas- 
sion ; then dotii it put ofl^ by a second death^ ihe aerial 
body as it did the terrestrial Wherefore the anoientB say 
there is another heavenly body always joined with the 
soul, which is immortal, luminous^ and star-lika^ 

This ^^ aerial body" mentioned by Aristotle^ ia the same 
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M tlie ^'BensaoQB soul" described by Plato. It was this 
whieh seeoQS to have been the " tihadi^ of Heroules in the 
Elysian FieldS| while his wul was on Olympus with the 
goda. The "sensooos soul'' was the seat of the passions 
and sensations. The andients supposed that this subtile 
vehicle of the ''rational soul" exercised oS the functions 
of sense, in tnery part of it ; that it was " all eye, all ear, 
all taste." 

CSoero^ the Boman orator, who died forty-three years 
befi)fe Christ, was so great an admirer of Plato, that he 
was aooostomed to call him " a god among philosophers." 
like his Ghrecian model, he conformed to the religious in- 
stitations of the coun^, and sincerely believed in the 
divine origin of prophecy; but he attacked several of the 
popular opini<»is of his time with so much boldness, that 
many thought his works ought to be suppressed. He be- 
lieved in (>Qe Supreme Gt>d, who controls the universe, as 
the human soul controls the body. He rejected the idea 
of anything vindictive in the future punishment of the 
wicked, considering it a blasphemy against Deity to sup- 
pose him capable of anger, or any other passion. He re- 
garded the numerous tutelary deities as subordinate agents 
of the Supreme Being, and ridiculed the stories told of 
ihem by poets. He thought all knowledge was a remi- 
nisoenoe of experience obtained in former states of being. 
The eternal nature of the soul seemed to him ftdly demon- 
strated by its longing for immortality, its comprehensive 
fiicaltieB, its recollections, and its foresight His writings 
were very extensively known, and greatly contributed to 
raise the previous standard of morality. 

He says : '' No man was ever truly great without divine 
inspiration." 

"Whatever name custom hath given to the gods, we 
oug^i to reverence and adore them. The best, the purest, 
the most religious worship, of the gods, is to reverence them 
always with a sincere, unpolluted, and perfect mind." 

« The true primeval law is the Supreme Beason of the 
great Jupiter. It is eternal, immutable, universal It does 
Vol. I.-«I» 
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not vary according to time and plaee. It ib not diflerent 
now firom what it was formerlj. The aame kw swajs all 
nations, because it proceeds fit>m the King and oommon 
Father of all. A crime is none the less criminal beoanse 
there is no hnman law against it The law imprinted on 
the hearts of all men is to love the membere of society as 
themselres. Love of order is the sovereign justice, and 
this justice is excellent for its own sake. Whoever loves 
ft for its utility, is politic, but not good. The highest in- 
justice is to love justice only for the sake of recompense. 
The eternal, unchangeable, universal law of all beings is 
to seek the good of one another, like children of die same 
Father." 

Cicero informs us that philosophers of all schools agreed 
in believing the Supreme Deity incapable of inflicting pun- 
ishment, or feeling resentment ; that anger toward one, and 
ihvour toward another, were equally inconsistent witii an 
immortal, wise, and happy nature. Therefore, they all 
agreed that fear could have no place in the mind of man 
with regard to God. 

Like Plato, he was very conservative with regard to 
established forms, regarding them as necessary for the pre- 
servation of good order. He says : " When religion is in 
question, I do not consider what is the doctrine thereon of 
Zcno, Cleanthes, or Chrysippus, but I am guided by what 
the Chief Priests say of it. From you, who are a philoso- 
pher, I am not unwilling to receive reasons for my faith ; 
but to our ancestors I trust implicitly, without receiving 
any reason at all." 

He thought those who disturbed popular belief in the 
auguries ought to be punished. For that reason he entered 
a complaint against two men who sailed contrary to the 
auspices ; because, according to his views, the established 
"religion is to be obeyed, and the customs of our fore- 
fiithers are not to be discarded." 

The Stoics, founded by Zeno, about three hundred years 
before Christ, had numerous adherents, especially among 
the Eomans, to whose stem and lofty character their doc- 
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triniM irere well adaptecL They explained virtue as the 
true harmony of man with himself, and with the laws of 
nature, without regard to reward or punishment This 
state was to be attained by mastery over the passions 
and affections, and eomplete indifference to external things. 
Self-denial and resolute endurance were prominent points 
in their moral teaching. They were characterized by 
abstemiousness, plainness of dress, and strict regard to 
deoorum. They held that a man was at liberty to lay 
down his life whenever he deemed it no longer useful. 
Zeno, and others of their teachers, committed suicide in 
old age. They believed the universe was pervaded by a 
Divine Intelligence, as by a soul. The elements and the 
heavenly orbs partook of this divine essence, and were 
therefore suitable objects of worship. They did not adopt 
the common doctrine of successive transmigrations of the 
human soul, but held that it returned to the Supreme Soul, 
after death. Epictetus says : " There is no Tartarus. You 
do not go to a place of pain. You return to the source 
ftom which you came, to a delightful reunion with your 
primitive elements." They were taught not to deprecate 
impending calamities, but to pray for resignation and forti- 
tude to endure them. Marcus Antoninus says: "Either 
the gods have power, or no power. If they have no power, 
why do you pray? K they have power, why do you not 
rather pray that you may be without anxiety about an 
event, than that the event may not take place?" 

In common '♦nth many of the Grecian sects, they believed 
in the old Hindoo, Chaldean, and Egyptian calculations 
ooDoeming the destruction of the world by water and by 
fire. This universal devastation was to take place at stated 
intervals, with vast astronomical intervals between. All 
was to be restored to a state of order, innocence, and 
beauty; the old tendency to degeneracy would end in 
similar destruction, to be again renovated ; and so on alter- 
nately forever. Seneca says: '*A time will come when 
the world, ripe for renovation, will be wrapped in flames; 
when the opposite powers in conflict will mutually destroy 
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each other. The constellations will dadi together, and the 
whole uniyerse, plunged in the same common fire^ will be 
consumed to ashes. The world being melted and re- 
entered into the bosom of Jupiter, this god will continue 
for some time concentred in himself immersed in the 
contemplation of his own ideas. Afterward, a new world 
will spring from him, perfect in all its parts. The whole 
£Etce of nature will be more lovely; and under more 
fftvourable auspices, an innocent race of men will people 
this earth, the worthy abode of virtue.** 

The religious doctrines and customs of Greece were 
adopted by Borne without essential alterations. Something 
of their gracefulness was lost under the influence of her 
less poetic character, but a stronger moral element was in- 
fused. In the days of the Roman Bepublic, temples were 
erected to Concord, Faith, Constancy, Modesty, and even 
to Peace. Venus Vorticordia presided over the purity of 
domestic morals, and the mast virtuous woman in Rome 
was chosen to dedicate her statue. Religion was intimately 
connected with the state. The Emperor was the Supreme 
PontifiF; and High Priests were chosen among the most 
illustrious senators. The priests, both of the city and the 
provinces, were mostly men of wealth and rank, who re- 
ceived, as an honourable distinction, the care of some 
celebrated temple, or some public sacrifice, or the sacred 
games, which were frequently exhibited at their own ex- 
pense. They acted as magistrates, and claimed none of 
the peculiar sacredness which so strongly riveted the 
power of Hindoo and Egyptian priests. 

Numa, second king of Rome, forbade the people to put 
images or pictures in their temples; giving as a reason that 
God was to be apprehended only by the mind, and it was 
wrong to represent the most excellent being by such mean 
things. For one hundred and sixty years, their temples 
contained neither statues nor paintings. It was the policy 
of government to exclude foreign worship, and for a time 
they tried to enforce it rigidly. But Rome, being the cen- 
tre of power, was the point of confluence for all nations of 
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ibe eatfh, and it became necessary to allow foteign Pen- 
dents and visitors the practice of their own rdigioos rites. 
TRiis toleration was easily granted, because it was a common 
opinion among polytheistic nations that every country had 
the religion best suited to its climate and character, and 
that the deity it worshipped, whoever he might be, was one 
of many beneficent Spirits, appointed to preside over vari- 
om divisions of the earth, and manifold departments of the 
nniveiBe. From Egypt^ Carthage, Gaul, Persia, and nu- 
merous other countries, the conquering armies of Home 
brought back foreign customs and opinions with the spoils 
of war. The popular feeling in fiivour of adding the gods 
of other nations to their own established worship became 
too strong for the policy of government or the wisdom of 
sages to resist The worship of Serapis was first celebra- 
ted in private chapels at Rome, then publicly prohibited ; 
ibe first temples erected to him were ordered to be des- 
troyed ; afterward, it was permitted to build them within a 
mile of the city; and at last he was formally acknowledged 
and established among the deities. The Persian Mithras 
was enrolled in the same calendar. The Magi, resident in 
Borne, introduced his Mysteries, which were solemnized in 
a cave. In the process of initiation, candidates were sub- 
jected to severe ordeals, such as long fasts in solitude and 
darkness, passing through deep waters and through fire. It 
is said that one of the ceremonies of admission was to eat 
bread and drink wine, and to receive the mark of a Cross 
on the forehead ; probably the Hindoo and Egyptian Cross, 
already described. When the Jews became tributary to 
Borne, they were protected in their own forms of worship ; 
it beiiig readily admitted that Jehovah might be a true na- 
tional deity, though not the only Governor of the Universe. 
Solemn embassies were sent to invite Cybele fix>m Phry- 
gia, and .^sculapius from Greece. The image of Astarte 
was brought firom Carthage to Home, to be married to the 
image of the Sun ; and the day of their mystic nuptials was 
kept as a festival throughout the empire. It was a com- 
mon oustom to tempt the deities of besieged citiea^ b^ 




S70 FB06EESS OF IlELIGlOtrS IB£AS. 

ppomiaiiig them more dbtingiiiabed hoDouiB in Bome thaa 
tber received m their onn oatuitrj* 

Boaum pxiestsi, as well as those of Hindogl&n, wem m- 
qu&inted with a cbeEDical process, which eo&bled them to 
re^st fire* Strabo sajs thai muij peisoo% eyery jear^ 
walked barefoot over bunung ooola without reoeiiriiig the 
riightest uajmy^ and crowds assembled tosee il The moce 
imtioQal duzeos of Boroe stro r ^iaapprOTed of noetumal 
assembliesii as oocasioas for i^.^liy and lioentiousQess^ ud- 
der the di^goise of religioa. They disoountenanced the 
impure jritea practised in temp » of YeQoa^ and the mad 
otgies cocmected with the w^^r p of Bacchus ; and at last 
tb^r Loflueaoe so far prer^ l, that the festivals of Bao 
chu8 were prohibited by law* 

Bome was the great gathenng-plaoe for al) the nations 
of the earth. To the general admixture of religions forma 
and ereeds was added almost unlimited freedom of inquiry 
in the phiJc^ophical schoola The ceremonies ooosecrated 
by long established custom were observed for reasons of 
state, and to satisfy the requisitions of the populace ; but 
they gradually d^enerated into mere lifeless fonna, GScero 
argues that it was impossible the oracle aft Delphi could 
have gained so much reputation in the world, and been 
enriched with such costly presents from almost all kingB 
and nations, had not the veracity of its prophecies beeoi 
confirmed by the experience of ages. But he infonns us 
that it had declined very much before his day ; the Fjrthia 
being often accused of taking bribes of the rich and power- 
ful. 

A belief in the existence of the soul after death was indi- 
cated in all periods of the history of Greece and Bome, by 
the fact that they were always accustomed to address prayers 
to the Spirits of their ancestors, when overwhelmed with 
trouble, or about to undertake any important enterprise. 
They likewise offered sacrifices for the benefit of the dead, 
and performed such games at their tombs as they most 
delighted in while living on this earth. But though they 
thus implied a belief that spirits of the departed were pres- 
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etsi, and took oognizance of the afiOurs of this world, their 
writers never ur^ the rewards of another life as induce- 
ments to yirtne, or its punishments as famishing motiyes 
to avoid crime. They inculcated a stoical resignation to 
the will of the gods, and reconciled themselves to death 
because mortals were thus released i&om the calamities of 
this world. 

In the latter times of Gbeece and Borne, educated minds 
retained very little belief in the popular forms of theology. 
Philosophers had long risen above them to the contempla- 
tion of One Supreme Mind, and poets had long been accus- 
tomed to play with them as mere graceful &ncies. Still the 
idea prevailed that fisibles were necessary for the populace. 
Sirabo says: ''It is impossible to govern a mob of women, 
or the whole mixed multitude, and to exhort them to piety, 
holiness, and fidth, by philosophic reasoning. We must 
also employ superstition, with its fiibles and prodigies. 
The thunder, the »gis, the trident, the serpents, the torches, 
the thyrsi of the gods, are fables, bugbears to those who are 
children in understanding; as is all the ancient theology." 

Gioero represents an Epicurean as saying : '' It is mar- 
vellous how one of the Augurs can look another in the 
fiu» without laughing." 

Plutarch thus describes a philosopher of the same school : 
" He hypocritically enacts prayer and adoration, fix)m fear 
of the enemy. He utters words directly opposite to his 
philosophy. While he is sacrificing, the ministering priest 
seems to him no more than a cook ; and he departs, utter- 
ing the line of Menander: 'I have sacrificed to gods in 
whom I have no concern.' " 

Juvenal tells us that poets indulged their imagination to 
such a d^ree concerning future rewards and punishments, 
that even the Boman children ceased to believe them. 



** The nlent re«lm of disembodied ghotti^ 
The frogs that eroak along the Stygian ooaste, 
The thousand souls in one crazed yessel steered. 
Not boys believe — save boys without a beard." 
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Flmj Ukd Younger, in Ukd <^»ii]ig of hia Naftunl Hb* 
taiy, qpeiks of the iinmortality of the aodL as ma 1^ 
a mttre Tiakn of hmnan pride; equally abaaid whether 
under the tarn of tnuDsnugratioii, or that of ^i™^^m^ in 
another q[>her& 

The cuatom of deifying great men was carried to aoch 
an extent^ that it became a regular custom for the Boman 
aenate to decree divine honours to every emperor, after 
deathy without reference to character. Vespasian, being 
illf said jesdngl J : ^ I am a god, or at least not £ur firom it" 
All the old fonns were occasionally a theme lor mirth or 
satire, except the Eleusinian Mysteries. Down to the 
latest period of their religicm, Greek and Boman writers 
always approached that subject with the deepest rever- 
ence. 

The declining orades continued to be occasionally con- 
sulted till the fourth century of our era, when the Boman 
emperors became converts to Christianity. The oracles 
were soon after silenced, the order of Vestals abolished, 
the sacred fire extinguished, and most of the temples de- 
stroyed. 

Thus passed away firom the face of our earth the beau- 
tiful pageantry of a religion which for more than two 
thousand years had expressed the aspirations of the human 
soul in its search after the infinite unknown. Its solemn 
train of priests and prophets disappeared; its voice of 
prayer and music no longer descended from the mountain 
tops, or rose in swelling chorus from processions winding 
through the valleys. But such truth as there was in it 
fell into the bosom of philosophy, and brought forth flow- 
ers, which still cast their seed into the future. Even its 
allegories linger in our literature, like the illustrious shad- 
ows in their own Elysian Fields. School-boys of every 
nation are familiar with the Grecian gods ; Cupid rides on 
ros'js in our Valentines; Diana holds our lamps: the 
lUilian peasant still swears by Bacchus; and the American 
poet of yesterday invokes the Muses. 
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THE CELTIC TRIBES. 

T«fc iUl it «Uim ov MreMMe^ thrt to Ood 

Hmm jeftlow BUBitten of law Mpirc^ 

Ai to tho Ono Bole Foimt» whence wisdom flowed ; 

And yon fhiok woods msintain that primal truth, 

IMbMad hj many a raperstitioitt form. 

Thai ills tha sold with unaTailing mth. 

Woa 



Thkbx was a country in Asia called Scythia, the boun- 
daries of which are extremely uncertain. Tribes migrated 
thence, and gradually spread over a large portion of Eu- 
Topa They bore a variety of names in different places; 
but those who settled in the countries now called Germany, 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, were known by the 
general appellation of the Celtic tribes. 

The religious doctrines of the Celts were known only to 
die priests, who never allowed them to be committed to 
writing. Therefore we have only slight information con- 
cerning them, obtained from Romans who came in contact 
with those nations by conquest Tacitus says the ancient 
Germans, called Teutones, believed in the existence of 
One Supreme Being, to whom all things were obedient 
The whole universe was animated by this Divinity, por- 
tions of whom resided in all things. For this reason, Uiey 
worshipped sun, moon, stars, earth, and water. They kept 
a sacred fire burning in their forests, and had a religious 
festival, during which they universally lighted great fires. 
Tacitus says : " They suppose Hertha, or Mother Earth, to 
interfere in the affairs of men, and visit different nations. 
In an island of the ocean stands a sacred and un violated 
grove, in which is a consecrated chariot, covered with a 
veil, which the priest alone is permitted to touch. He 
Vol. I.— 32 
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p m o e tfm wImi fke goddev i 

widi ptofiniiid Tttwnilioii li6 1 

drnim bf jdced oomi AftflniHnnid li joj- 

plMewbidi die godfai d0%ai to virii 

trnlj. No wanaieiiiidertilDBn; etvf kMlOtt' 

kid ttride. lliea only are peaee aad n 

only are fhegr knr^ After* tmieiAi 

dneto die goddeai to her tem{d«^ andified widi mottd 

inieroooxBei TlMoharioisiiditieovwasMdiif wemi^ 

believe il» die goddeoi heaeU^ dMi vttieigo eUntion in a 

secret lake. Tnmcilk»iBf9dkmiiadlf^y^ 

lake inataodj awallowa 191. Hieiioe|moQQda*jigfal0ri^ 

horror, and a hcHj ignoiaiioe of wiii^ 4il ioaft^iie^ wUeb 

18 beheld only hj diose who are about to podUfaL" 

The anctent Qermana worahipped a dettf culled IVnaoo^ 
or Tent, from whom diej derived dieir name^ TeaHaDOL 
Their traditions affirmed duit Tuiqco produced maokiiid by 
marrying Hertha, or the Earth; which of coturae had an al- 
legorical meaning concerning the xmion of Spirit and Mat- 
ter. The image of a woman with a child in her arms was 
common in their consecrated forestSi and was held peca- 
liarly sacred. They had magnificent religions processions 
in honour of the sun, and greeted the New Moon and the 
Full Moon with torchlight processions. 

They held the river Bhine in great veneration, and direw 
rich gUts, sometimes silver and gold, into rivers and lakes, 
as an offering to the deity presiding over waters. They 
believed in a multitude of Spirits, gliding about every- 
where, and animating all things, great and small. Among 
these were the elves, some good and some evil. One of 
them delighted in producing the nightmare ; others caused 
various diseases and inconveniencea 

The Celtic priests were called Druids ; supposed to be 
derived from a word meaning an oak, because they wo^ 
shipped in groves of oak. Greek and Boman writers be- 
lieved them to have been a very ancient order, a branch of 
tho Chaldean Magi, or Hindoo Bramins. It is recorded by 
several authors that they made their appearance in Europe, 
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fiom eastern parts of the world, soon after the time of 
Abraham. Julias Csosar, who was a close observer of the 
nations he conquered, says they believed in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and its transmigration into different bodies. 
Their austere Uves, in the solitude of mighty forests, im- 
pressed even him with awe. They were a distinct heredi- 
tary caste, and elected their own chie^ who retained his 
office during life. Their employments divided them into 
three classes. Bards, who chanted hymns to the gods, and 
sang the praises of heroes, to the accompaniment of the 
lyze ; anodier class^ who decided judicial questions, and at- 
tended to the education of youth ; and a still higher order, 
who superintended religious ceremonies and magical rites. 
All things appertaining to worship were intrusted solely to 
them. They alone were exempted &om taxes and military 
duty. They administered justice, and pronounced decrees 
of reward and punishment The power of striking and 
binding criminals, and of inflicting the penalties they had 
decreed, was vested in them. Ko important enterprise was 
undertaken till the prophets among them had been con- 
sulted. In all cities they appointed the highest officers, 
who never ventured to do anything without their advice. 
If any one refused to submit to their ordinances, they pub- 
Ucly excommunicated him from all share in sacrifices and 
worship, and declared him to be henceforth one of the pro- 
fitne. By this process, he was rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any honourable office, and was deprived of the benefit 
of the laws in questions of property. Such persons were 
deemed so infiamous, that their most intimate friends did 
not dare to talk with them, even at a distance, for fear of 
being infected with the terrible curse that rested upon them. 
Sometimes the Druids pronounced solemn maledictions 
against a whole city or nation ; and this was dreaded as a 
great public calamity. They studied the course of the 
BtarS| and predicted future events fix>m their motions. Such 
knowledge as there was of medicine was confined to them. 
They had various magical rites for casting out Evil Spirits 
and imparting mysterious power to plants and minerals. 
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The oak was to tlieni the moat sacred of all trees. On cxh 
casions of soleom oeremony they always crowned themr 
selTea witb garlands of its leavea. The mistletoej a part- 
mtic plant, which takes root io the trunk of cak% they m- 
garded with peculiar veneration, and believed it to be a 
panacea for all the diseases of mankiad. They always cat 
it with a golden knife* Black hellebore was another remedy 
much Lq use among thent None but Druids might gather 
itj and they must be sure to go barefooted^ dressed in white. 
Before they plucked ihe saci^ p aot^ they offered oblations 
of bread and wine, and covered the right hand with their 
robe* It was considered eartrec ely efficacious to rub dis- 
eased people with juice of vervi n. Sprinklings of it, ao- 
Gompanied by prayeiB, were su Dsed to reoonciJe hearts at 
enmity, and make the melanouoly cheerful. They were 
carefW to gather the herb at the rising of SiriuSj or of the 
sun. The Lunaria, or Moon-Plant^ was gathered only when 
the moon shone on it Hindoo Sacred Books make rever^ 
ent allusions to a Moon-Plant Indeed the general resem- 
blance between the Celtic and ffindoo religions is obsenr- 
able. 

The Druids had schools in the forest^ where youths oom- 
mitted to memory certain maTJms in verse, tnculcalixig the 
worship of the gods, bravery in battle, respect to the chas- 
tity of women, and implicit obedience to Droidls, magis- 
trates, and parents. These verses sometimes oontatned al- 
l^orical meaning, which was explained, jmder an oath cxf 
secresy, to those educated for the higher orders of tiie priest- 
hood. It was not allowable to oonmiit them to writmg; 
and even if they had been written, few oould have spiled 
them out ; for princes and warriors in those days did not 
know how to sign their names, and labouring people were 
almost in the condition of animals. The Druids were in 
full power in Gkiul and Britidn at the time of Jcdius Qesar^ 
conquests, half a century bei^re Christ Our Etigfish an- 
cestors at that period lived in hnts and covered themsehres 
with skins of beasts. 

Women performed an important part in the Dm^fieal 
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leligion. The highest order of priestesses were vowed to 
perpetaal eelibaoy, and lived in consecrated places. A 
second order were allowed to live with their husbands on 
certain days, when their services were not wanted in re- 
ligions ceremonies ; some say it was only one day in the 
year. A third order, attendants upon the others, resided 
with their fisunilies, and reared children for the priesthood. 
Among Asiatic nations, voluptuousness is the only feeling 
excited by women; and the female character is conse- 
quently feeble and shallow. Never allowed to think or 
ad for themselves, the intellectual and high moral qualities 
of human nature slumber in complete inaction. The cus- 
toms of Celtic tribes in Europe were remarkably the re- 
verse of this. Men were themselves in a rude and barba- 
rous condition, but such as it was, women were on the same 
level. Both sexes held consultation together in councils 
of state, and fought in battle with equal bravery. Among 
the Tentones, women were the only physicians. In Asia, 
there were always ten prophets to one prophetess. But 
Celtic nations believed that women were endowed with su- 
pernatural powers in a pre-eminent degree. Tacitus says : 
"The Germans suppose some divine and prophetic quality 
resident in their women, and are careful neither to disre- 
gard their admonitions nor neglect their answers." Strabo 
relates that the Cimbri were followed to war by venerable 
gray-haired prophetesses, barefooted, in white linen robes, 
fastened with clasps and girdles of brass. *' These go with 
drawn swords through the camp, strike down the prisoners 
they meet, and drag them to a brazen kettle. The priestess 
ascends a platform above it, cuts the throat of the victim, 
and from itke manner in which the blood flows into the 
vessel, she judges of future events. Others tear open the 
bodies of captives thus butchered, and from inspection of 
ihe entrails presage victory to their own party." 

The Druids alone had power to determine whose blood 

would be most acceptable to the gods. They generally 

sacrifioed captive enemies or convicted criminals; but 

sometimes innocent natives were chosen for that purpose, 

Vol. I.— 82» 
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and the divad of swjl a Site greatly increased the feaur and 
lererenee which ihe populaoe entertained toward pzieata 
and prieBteaaeB. In all eaaea where the life of a man was 
ooncemed* thej sappoaed the deitiea ooold be appeased 
only bv the life of a man. Tboa^ if one man had shed the 
blood of anoth«ar. hia own most be shed. If a man was 
in dan^r irom desp^ate illnesBi or about to incur uncom- 
mon pehldw thtfT supposed the danger was incurred by sins, 
and that they might be atoned for by the sacrifice of an- 
other man. In such casea they made vows to the gods to 
aachjdce a human rictim, if their owu liTes were spared ; 
and such vows they were religiooaly bound to perform. 
Sometimea, to atone for natinmal aina^ or avert national 
ealamitieflw they sacriiked whole beoatomba ^ human 
beings; ad the Hindoos used to sacrifice a thousand horses 
at oace, and the Greeks a hundred oxen. On such occa- 
sions, they made a hugie image <^* basket-work, in the shape 
of a ma2. and dlled it with men* women, and children. 
Then they smroundevl it: with combustibles, and they all 
peri;jhed in the namesw These victims were generally cap- 
tives and chilli nais. who were sometimes reserved for 
several years, till an occasion occurred to offer them all to- 
gether. The cruelty ol' this costom was softened to their 
own minds by a belief that victims ofiered to the gods 
were purified trom all mortal stain by the process, and 
raised to an equality with superior natures^ 

It was the universal faith that all events happened ac- 
cording to unalterable laws of destiny, known <»ly to the 
gixls, and revealed by them to certain favoured mortals. 
They fully believed that criminals could be detected by 
subjecting sus{^>ected persons to ordeals, such as walking 
on re^l-hot metals, or plunging the arm into boiling oil. If 
they were guiltless, people believed that Good Spirits would 
intertore for their pn.">tection, and they would escape un- 
harmed. Earthquakes, tempests, and other convulsions 
of nature, were supposed to be occasioned by the death of 
some great man. 

Their morality was rather of an external character, but 
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extremEij strict in its laws. Bravery was the crowning ' 
virtue in men, and chastity in women. A high proud / , 
aense at personal honour was the restraining principle in ' ' 
both. Licentiousness was much detested, and of rare oc- 
currence. Heroes, who died fighting for their country, ; 
were perfectly eertain of passing at once into a paradise of f 
eternal joy, whatever might be their character in other 
itepedB. This belief inspired men with wild and furious 
ooonge, and a reckless contempt of death. They gave 
strong proof of faith in a future existence ; for they fre- 
qusatly loaned money on a solemn promise that it should ^ 
be repaid to them in another world. It was likewise com- 
mon to put letters in the hands of the dead, with the fullest 
belief that they would deliver them to departed souls, ac- 
cording to direction. If people killed themselves, from a 
widi to accompany deceased friends, it was supposed that 
their souls would dwell together. 

Druids had the Persian feeling concerning statues. They 
never represented the gods by images. Their religious cer- 
emonies were periormed in consecrated caverns and groves 
of the forest They supposed such dark and solemn places 
were the &vourite resort of powerful spirits, from whom 
oracular communications could be obtained by the per- 
fytauaxe of apiMTopriate rites. Military standards were 
kept in the hallowed recesses of these sacred cavern& 
"Wben the Druids delivered them to warriors going to 
battle, they pronounced terrible imprecations on the heads 
of their enemies, devoting them all as victims to Tuisco, 
god of war. The consecrated groves were approached 
with religious awe. Men would have been terrified with 
fears of vengeance from offended deities, if they had cut 
down one of the trees, even by mistake. They hung them 
with garlands and trophies, and the remains of victims 
that had been offered. On altars among the trees were 
placed oblations of fruit, grain, and flowers ; and through 
thickly interwoven boughs rose the smoke of burnt-offer- 
ings; of men and animals sacrificed to propitiate the gods. 

Celtic nations adopted some of the Boman deities, after 
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\ m portbii of tbdenptre; bat thcj ironhipp«d 

an wooQffdni^ to dietr subMsnt 000100^ m mTtfrits, of 

i««i^ or 00 liQ^ &ltmrs of mxme remred in the €sp(m phm^ 

IT Testigw of Iboe old Dniidiflal maammeaUB lemain in 

m ftEid Sagbad On tiw Uttoi of Aagltan wn die 

[^ of n temple, that emdosed twenty-two acres ; and m 

oiiigle one of the etones^ when hroken in pieoes, maido 

twentj cart-lottd& The ^jxioas miiia at Stooeheng^:^ m 

EDglaod, are 9Qppceed to h^re beea an aadbeiit Temple of 

the Son. The masses of stooe ai^ ao imineifiey that the 

Deighboomg p^aantrj to this day brieve they must have 

been brotight together by agency of the derii In some 

places^ rocks of prodi^oos gaze aie poiaed on snutll ooe^ 

in sach a manner that they can be ^sily pat in motion^ 

though the strength of a giant coidd not destroy their bal* 

aooe. There were bnt few temples erected for this wor- 

ahi|' '1^-' -^me of them are ^'^''1 ^ ■ '';--v^' r,.i,.r.'/,. i ^'.-.^ 

of Hindostan. Another proof of die Asialic origin of diese 

tribes is fonnd in the &ct fluit die ancient language of 

Germany, called Teutonic, bears a yery strong resemblance 

to Sanscrit 

In the century preceding the Christian era, Boman em- 
perors abolished human sacrifices among these people, and 
deprived the Druids of power, on acoonnt of their ( 
ous political influence. 
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JEWS. 

JbutahI flhapelMS Power aboye all powen^ 

Single and one, the omnipresent Qod^ 

By Tocal utteranoe, or blaie of lights 

Or do«d o# darkneii, localized in kearen ; 

On earth enehrined within the wandering Ark ; 

Or ent of Zion thundering from hie throne 

Between the Cherubim. 

WoKDewonn* 

Thi hiatoy of the Jews oomm^ioeB with Abraham, 
tlieir mort celebrated patriarch, the tenth generation fironi 
Noah. It 18 supposed he was bom in Chaldea, aboat 
two thooaand years before Christ He was doubtless edu- 
cated in the planetary worship of the Chaldeans, and accua- 
tomed to adore the images by which they represented the 
Spirits of son and star& Joshua> addressing the tribes of 
Inael, long after Abraham's day, says: ''Your fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood [the riyer Euphrates] 
in old time ; even Terah, the £ather of Abraham, and the 
fiither of Nahoar ; and they served other gods." The Greek 
hiskman, Suidas, asserts that Terah was a statuary, and 
made images ol the go^ for sale. Among the traditions 
of JewiidLBabbis, it is recorded that Terah, having occasion 
to take a journey, left his business in the care of Abraham. 
A man, who came in, apparently to purchase, asked Abra- 
ham how old he was. He replied : " I am fifty." " Yet 
you worship an image made but yesterday I" rejoined the 
slimnger. These bold words made a deep impression upon 
Abraham. Some time after, a woman brought flour as an 
offisring to the gods; but Abraham, instead of presenting 
die oMatkm, pkoed a hatchet in the hands of the largest 
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God. He 
Ifcat. idhere ^ 

jLBydiiiig io Ae hjinwiifB of n 
eoniing to His jmMwnlimeulj, Ji 
His opauo^ wssaerired frooi i 
ifale hoOiMtlmi and m^ as «a as ikoR Ifatifcliifipnto 
Ife 911]^ ]llool^ joad aU die hoEvenfy bodioB. ^ and li^ 
Aeae bodiei liave pover of llieir ovl^ tdiqr ^voaU o^ 
lake care of llieir own regular modoiis; baft abiee Acj db 
not preaerre floch TCgolaii^, tdiqriittlEe ift phm 
aa ffaejr oo-opente to our adTantagei they do ift not of dieir 
own abOiliea, baft aa they are aofaaervienft to Him, who 
eommaiids tibtem, to whom alone we ooghft to offior bonoar 
aad thaokBgiving. For which doctrine^ when tibe Ghal- 
deana, and other people of Meaopotanua^ laioed a ftamab 
againat him, he thooghftfift to leave fthaft coonlzy, and aftihe 
command, and by the MBintanoc dTGod, he came and Kved 
inthelandofGanaan.'' Nafaor, hia bothei^ i 
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I118 fiunfly in Mesopotamia, and his desoendants adhered to 
the wordiip of images. 

Josephns says: ''After this, when fiimine invaded the 
land of Canaan, and Abraham had discovered the Egyp- 
tians were in a flourishing condition, he was disposed to 
go down to them, both to partake of the plenty they en- 
joyed, and to become an auditor of their priests, to know 
what they said concerning the gods ; designing either to 
foUow them, if they had better notions than he, or to con- 
vert ihem into a better way, if his own notions proved the 
truest'' He conversed with the most learned among the 
S^Uptians, and conferred with various sects, by whom 
*'he was admired as a very wise man, and one of very 
great sagacity." 

Among ancient nations and tribes, it was a general cus- 
tom to marry very near relatives, with a view to sustain 
particalar fitmilies, by strengthening the bond between 
them. According to the testimony of Josephus, Abraham 
married his own niece ; but in Genesis he himself is re- 
corded as saying: ''She is my sister; the daughter of my 
£Either, but not the daughter of my mother ; and she be- 
came my wife." We are told he returned from Egypt 
" with sheep and oxen, he-asses and she-asses, men-servants 
and maid-servants." Sarah, his wife, being childless, re- 
quested him to take one of these bondwomen for a con- 
eubine. Her name was Hagar, which signifies a stranger. 
She bore Abraham a son, and they called his name Ish- 
maeL Sarah at first loved the child, as if it were her 
own ; but when she herself gave birth to a son, she be- 
came jealous of the older boy, and dealt hardly with his 
mother. She said to her husband : " Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son ; for the son of this bondwoman shall 
not be heir with my son, even with Isaac." Hebrew 
Scriptures inform us that " the thing was very grievous in 
Abraham's sight, because of his son. But God said, 
Hearken unto the voice of Sarah in all she has said unto 
ihee." So the poor stranger from a foreign land was sent 
forth with her child into the wilderness, where they came 
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' perUnsg with diiisL After SsaU < 
married KetunJi, by whom be had 
wiBb had descendjutB from mothefs whoie : 
mentioDed, is miplied bj the reoofd in ( 
gave mil thiU he h*d onto Inac UiHd ihe nn Gf te 
ooDcnbines, which Abraham had, he g^^e ptts, and kbI 
them awaj from Isaac his son, mito the east ouunlrj, while 
he WM yet alive." 

Little is known oonoeming the rdigkias TiewB of Abra* 
ham, except his belief in one Sapreme God. Faith in 
subordinate Spirits is implied by the frequent mentkn of 
angels. In Hebrew, the word angel amply means a mes- 
senger. The yonng men who ale btead and Teal in Abra* 
ham's tent^ and seized Lot by the hand to hurry him away 
from Sodom, appear by their proceedings to haye been 
mortal messengers ; bat Josephns calls them " angds of 
God." When Hagar and Ishmael were perishing in the 
wilrleniess, it is said "the angel of God called to her out 
of hcjivcn ;" and when she raised her eyes, she perceived 
a fountain. On several occasions, we are told that "the 
angel of Go<l called to Abraham out of heaven." God 
hirnsclf is represented as talking familiarly with him. 
Tliat he apf>earcd in some visible form, seems to be implied 
by the wonls: "And God left off talking with him and 
went up from Abraham." 

Whercv(;r Abraham sojourned, he erected an altar and 
wieriflajd to the Lord. A heifer, a ram, a goat, a turtle- 
dovt;, and a young pigeon, are mentioned among his oflfer- 
ingH. It was a prevailing opinion with ancient nations, 
tliat hninan Racriflccs were acceptable to the deities, and 
of hi/;her value than the sacrifice of animals. That Abra- 
hiwu inhmiU'A such an idea, is implied by his belief that 
i\n^ Divint^ Heing rcquircMl him to sacrifice his gentle and 
virtuoiiH Hon Iwuic, then twenty-five years old. Hebrew 
Siirn*(l Writings, tis they have come down to us, merely 
hUiU^ timt " God (lid tempt Abraham, and said. Take now 
thy Hon, tliine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and offer 
him for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains I will 
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tell thee o£'' But when all was in readiness, the angel of 
the Lord called to him out of heayen, to say that his will- 
ingneoB was a suffioient proof of his obedient fiedth. " And 
Afanham, lifting np his eyes, saw a lam caught in the 
tfucket by his horns; and he offered him up for a burnt- 
cfflbring instead of his scm." Josephus gives a more am- 
plified account of the transaction. He says : " God being 
desirous to make an experiment of Abraham's religious 
diqxMition toward himself appeared to him, and enu- 
meimted all the blessings he had bestowed on him ; how 
he had made him superior to all his enemies, and that his 
aon Isaac, who was a principal part of his present happi- 
ness^ was deriyed &om him ; and he said he required this 
son of his as a sacrifice and holy oblation. Accordingly, 
he commanded him to carry him to Mount Moriah, build 
aa altar, and ofEer him for a burnt-offering upon it 
Afaraham, who thought it was not right to disobey God 
in anything, prepared to follow the injunction. When it 
became necessary to make his intentions known to the 
nnoonnous victim, he said : ' O my son, I poured out a 
vast number of prayers that I might have thee ; and when 
thoa wast come into the world, I was greatly solicitous for 
everything fliat could contribute to thy support There 
was nothing wherein I thought myself happier than to see 
thee grown up to man's estate, that I might leave thee 
■noceasor to my dominiona It was by God's will that I 
became thy fiither, and since it is now his will that I 
should relinquish thee, bear this consecration to God with 
a generous mind. I resign thee up to God, who has 
thought fit to require this testimony of honour to himself, 
on account of the favours he has conferred on me, in being 
to me a supporter and defender. Accordingly, thou, my 
son, will now die, not in any common way of going out 
of the world, but sent beforehand to God, the Father of 
all men, by thy own fiither, in the nature of a sacrifice. I 
flappoee he thinks thee worthy to get clear of this world, 
not by disease, or war, or any of the severe modes by 
which death usually comes upon men ; but he will receive 
yoL. L—SS ^ 
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Abraham was the first who was called a Hebrew, firom 
Hibri, meaning beyond the Euphrates. Some derive the 
appellation firom Heber, one of the ancestors of Abraham ; 
bat this is probably erroneous. 

In the times of Isaac and Jacob, the Hebrews were merely 
one nomadic fiunily of herdsmen and hunters. The oldest 
in every fiunily performed their simple religions ceremo- 
nies; for as yet they had no priesthood. Isaac and Jacob 
both married descendants of Abraham's brother Nahor, 
who had remained in Mesopotamia when other members 
of the fiEunily departed for Canaan. The nature of their 
worship is indicated by the fact that when Bachel left her 
fiilher's house, she stole his images of the gods. Similar 
ideas were doubtless mingled with the education of her 
children, who were men and women when Jacob removed 
to Bathed* Before he sacrificed to the God of Abraham on 
the altar he had erected there, ''he said to his household, 
and to those that were with him, Put away the strange 
gods that are among you. And he gave unto Jacob all 
tfie strange gods that were in their hands, and he hid them 
imder the otJc." 

The patriarchal modes of worship resembled those of all 
the nations roimd about That ablution was practised be- 
fixre they performed religious ceremonies, is shown by Ja- 
cob's injunction to his household to make themselves clean 
and change their garments before they sacrificed to the 
Lord. Wherever they had a remarkable adventure, or a 
prophetic dream, they set up a pillar of stone, anointed it 
with oil, and ''poured a drink-offering thereon." Altars 
were generally built on mountains or hills, where they sac- 
rificed animals, or offered oblations of fruit and grain. 
Jacob vowed a place for worship called Bethel, which 
means God's house ; and there he promised to pay tithes 
of all Gtoi should give him. 

Angels are spoken of as appearing to the patriarchs not 
only in dreams, but visibly in waking moments. *' Jacob 
went on his way, and the angels of Gkxl met him ; and 
when Jacob saw them, he said, This is Gxxl's host." Jo- 
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9 aayj \ '* Jacob meeting with an angel, wrestled urith 
B gel beginmng the struggle. But he prevailed 
, ^g^h who used a voice and spake to him in 

4 orting him to be pleased with what had hap- 
A tv j^am, and not to suppose the victory was a em^ 
for he had overcome a divine angel, and ought to 
^v^m the victory a sign of great bleseings that should oDme 
to him* He also commanded him to be called Israel, which 
in the Hebrew tongue signifies one that struggled with the 
divine angeL These promisee were made at the prayer of 
Ja^ob ; for when he perceived n to be the angel of God, 
he desired he would signiiy to a what should be&ll him 
hereafter. When the angel hao ud what is before related, 
he disappeared. Jaoob was pi ad with these things, and 
named the place Phanuelj whi^i* aignlfies the face of God 
Now when he felt pain upon his broad sinew by this strug- 
gling, he abstained from eatiog that sinew afterward ; and 
for his sake it is still not eaten by us/^ Hebrew Sacred 
Books relate the adventure more briefly. Jacob remarks : 
** I have seen (rod face to face, and my life is pr^erved f 
which impliea a belief that he had wrestled with God him- 
selt The ancient idea that a spirit of prophecy descends 
oa souls about to quit this world, seems to have existed here 
obo J for Jacob on his death-bed foretold the destiny of all 
his sons. Blessing his grandchOdrea before he died, he 
said ; ** The God of Abraham and Isaac, the Angel which 
redeemed me fix>m all evil, bless the lads." Scraie of the 
Jewish BabbiS) in their commentaries on this text^ say their 
anc^tor did not directly pray to angels, but invoked Ood 
through intermediate SpiritSj as petitions are presented to 
the kitig through his ministers. Others say Jacob prayed 
to God for b]essing3| and to the Angel to avert evils, 

God is represented as saj^ing to Moses: **I ^rp n-^J 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jaoob, as Elabaddai ; 
but by my name Jehovah was I not known unto them. 
Elabaddai is translated the Almighty Qtod. From tlie few 
firagments of history which have oome down to us, it is 
not possible to ascertain dettdy what ideas of tbs Divifie 
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Being were entertained by these wandering patriarohfl. 
Beverenee for the sapernatoral, which covered ancient 
Hindostan with altars, filled Egypt with temples, and sent - 
up incense from all ihe Ghrecian hills, inspired them also 
with faith in spiritual agencies, prompted them to offer to 
Ghxl the first-fruits of their fields and flocks, and mingled 
religious observances with all the events of life. Their 
moral perceptions were influenced by the rudeness of the 
age in which they lived ; and the same remark applies to 
the founders of all ancient nations. Hebrew records de- 
scribe them as men of God ; but they also tell us that they 
quarrelled about their flocks and herds, and resorted to 
many tricks and falsehoods. Abraham, to ensure his own 
safety, represented his wife as his sister, and by so doing 
brought '' great plagues on Pharaoh and his bouse.** While 
Esau had gone out hunting to bring venison for his aged 
father, Jacob disguised himself in Esau's clothes, and made 
his hands hairy, in order to obtain the blessing intended for 
his elder brother. And when the blind old man inquired 
how he had obtained venison so quickly, he had the har- 
dihood to answer : '* Because the Lord thy God brought it 
to me." While he served Laban, we are told he artfully 
managed to have all the strong cattle of such a colour as 
Laban had promised to him for wages ; but, in conversa- 
tion with his wives, he devoutly ascribed it all to (Jod : "If 
your &ther said, The speckled shall be thy wages, then all 
the cattle bare speckled. If he said. The ring-straked shall 
be thy hire, then all the cattle bare ring-straked. Thus 
Ood hath taken away the cattle of your fiither and given 
them to me.** Joeephus informs us that *' Jacob was en- 
vied and admired for his virtuous sons.** But we find 
eight of them conspiring to murder their younger brother^ 
and dissuaded from their cruel purpose only by the sug- 
gestion of one of them to sell him into slavery. Beubea 
was guilty of dishonourable conduct with his fiither's con- 
cubine. Judah ordered his son's widow to be put to death 
for incontinence, and was induced to recall the sentence 
only because she proved to him that he was himself the 
Vol. I.— as* 
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fttdier of lier duld. Shechem, the m of m i 
ehieftain, in m sudden fit of miMioai p«BOD, took Jaoohb 
- dangliler to bimself whbo^ asking llie ocMiaeBt of ] 
or olfering the costomiry porehaae^noiieT. He i 
flooght to stone far his too Tiolent lofe. bj < 
rage, and whaterer dowrr her friends r e qnii e d . Her 
brodieis replied that soch a marriage wonld be impoariblc, 
nnlesB he and aU his tribe conse nte d to be cimaneind. 
aeoMding to the costom <rf' the HebiewiL IVe ardent 
joong chieftain agreed to these hard tenns: but when tkej 
had been fnllj compfied with, Jacob's sons slew hm aaii 
an his pec^le, seined all their pcws i .'inionS | and canied tkeir 
wives and little ones into eaptivitT. 

The sale <rf' Joseph by his bre&ien was the fint civoniB- 
alanoe that btooght the po e ic r Uy of larad into dose oon- 
nection with EginpC B j his ddU in the i uteqn e lnti oe of 
dreams, Joseph rose h^ in fiiToor with one of the Fha> 
inohsy who named him Psothom Phanec, whidi signifies 
the rerealer of secreta and safaseqnentlj inrited his lela- 
tives to reside in a district of his kingdooL How &r he 
asBomed the costoms oi his sdopled coontrj, we are not in- 
formed. That he did so in acMne degree, is implied br the 
had that he married an Egyptian wife of high rank, danghier 
of Poti-pherah, priest of On, whidi Greeks called Heliopo 
lisL That he practised the magical rites then in rogoe. ii 
shown bj his describing the cop foond in Benjamin s aa^ 
as "the cop whereby he divined." When he died, hii 
body was embalmed and boiied by Bgyptians: hot it wai 
afterward carried to the land of Ouiaan, aoeording to i 
pfomise he had required of his brethren. Josephns «n ji 
the posterity of Jaoob remained in Egypt foor hnndred 
years. They dwelt apart, in a district asagned to them. 
because "shepherds were an abomination nnto the Egyp- 
tians.'* Bnt thon^ they were a separate peofde. w^ a 
foreign language, the opinions and costoms cf othen gyni- 
nally mingled with their own, in the conrse of oentnriesL 

Hebrew Sacred Books inform ns that the EgypciauL a 
pvooeas of time, became jealoos of the rapid incunsi ef 
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Babraira^ and therefore ordered their male children to be 
pot to death. Joeephne gives an additional reason. He 
flkyat ^One of the sacred scribes among the Egyptians, 
who were very sagacions in truly foretelling future events^ 
tcdd the king that about this time a child would be bom 
to tiie Ismelites, who, if he were reared, would bring the 
Egyptian dominion low, and would raise the Israelites.'' 
TUs prediction so alarmed the monarch, that he ordered 
all their new-born sons to be drowned. Amram, grandson 
of Leri, was infinrmed in a dream that a babe about to be 
bom to him was the remarkable child predicted by the 
Egyptian prophet When the boy came into the world, 
he was thitywn into the river, according to the royal com- 
mand; but he was carefhlly enclosed in a strongly woven 
barinfe) and his sister watched it as it floated down the 
sHewBL When the daughter of Pharaoh went with her 
attendants to bathe in the Nile, she saw the basket, and 
caused it to be brought to her. Struck witii the uncom- 
mon beauty of the in&nt^ she at once adopted him, and 
sent for a nurse. The babe naturally turned away firom 
llie breast of a stranger, and his sister Miriam made this a 
p te tea^t for calling his own mother to nurse him. Pharaoh 
fatified his daughter's adoption, notwithstanding the alarm 
whioh Josephus says he felt concerning the prophecy. 
They bestowed on tiie foundling the name of Moses, from 
Egj^ptian words, signifying saved from the waters. This 
18 sapposed to have happened about one thousand six hun- 
dred yean before our era. 

Two sets of influences acted on the child thus rescued, 
and produced a character which has strongly marked 
itself on flie history of the world. He was bom a He- 
fafew, and his people, as herdsmen and labourers, belonged 
to a caste despised by the upper classes of Egypt He 
was nursed by his own mother, and would naturally keep 
up a subsequent connection with his relativea Under 
Mch circumstances, he could scarcely fiul to hear the 
prophedee and exploits of Abraham, Isaao^ and Jacob, 
told with all the exaggerating pride of fiunily and dan, 
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whicb to thia day tnarkfl tlia tradiiitHis of BDiiiadi« tribes 
That sympathj for bia people ¥ras kept wide awake within 
biiUp ifl maoirest bj the ^i that at fortr jeais old he slew 
an Egyptian because be saw Mm beating a Hebrew. But 
while the posterity of his ancestois were in ibe coDditioo 
of igDoraet slaves^ be himself received the beet it^tmctaoa 
the world tbeu aiforded. Writers of bi^ own nalioa 
thought the J am^arded bim the highest inbellectual pnida 
when they declared ^^ be was learned in all the wisdom of 
the E^ptiana.^' From all aouroes there is coueuiieDi 
teitimony that Egypt was UDiveraally considered the foun* 
tain-head of wisdom aod science. Knowledge was shut 
up from the common people, and monopolized by ibe 
priesthood, which included the royal family within itaelf, 
Moses, m the adopted son of the king, who was always 
inducted into the sacerdotal ranks before his inanguration, 
muBt n/'O'Sprtrily havf bp*^n *?d^i*??^t^ ^^y r*T**^ta, n^-l i^f 
course fEuniliar with the secret doctrines taught at tiia 
solemnization of their Great Mysteries. From fitful gleams 
of light, which history throvrs on the subject, there is 
reason to suppose these Mysteries inculcated a belief ia 
One Invisible God, whose attributes were merely symbol* 
ized by the numerous popular deities. Similar ideas 
would be instilled by bis mother and Hebrew relatives^ 
when they repeated Abraham's abhorrence of images, and 
traditionary prophecies that bis descendants were denned 
to become a mighty nation imder the especial guidanoe of 
the '* God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." Thus trained 
in sympathy with his people, and educated fiur above tbeir 
level, he was peculiarly prepared to be their leader; aa 
office which he is supposed to have undertaken wbea he 
was about eighty years of age. 

The only light we have concerning the departure of the 
Israelites firom Egypt, is imparted by Hebrew Sacred 
Books and fragments of Manetho, an ancient historian of 
^S7P^ ^ quoted by Josephua. The book of Exodus in- 
£3rms us that Pharaoh became jealous of their increasing 
numbers, lest in case of war tbey should join with his 
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enemien. This was a very natural fear, oonflidering how 
miioh Bgypt had suffered from the irruption of a Shepherd 
laoe from the East, and their consequent dread of wander> 
ing and {Hredafeory tribes; but it produced a policy so 
oppressive toward the Hebrews, that God commanded 
Moses to bring them out thence, and take possession of the 
promised land of Canaan; and when they went out^ "a 
mixed multitude went with them." 

Manetho, as quoted by Josephus, states that the pro- 
vinces of l^ypt rose against the Shepherd race, who had 
subjugated them. A long war ensued, which ended in 
the expulsion of the Shepherds. They were permitted 
''to depart from Bgypt with all their fiunilies and efibcta^ 
in number not less than two hundred and forty thousand, 
and bent their way through the desert toward Syria. But 
as they stood in fear of the Assyrians, who dien had do- 
tninion over Asia, they built a city in that country which 
is now called Judea, of suffident size to contain this multi- 
tude of men, and named it Jerusalem." Some suppose 
the name of Palestine to be derived fix>m Pali-stan, the 
Land of the Pali, which means of Shepherd& Manetho 
goes on to say: ''The king Amenophis was desirous of 
beholding the gods, as Orus, one of his predecessors in the 
kingdom, had seen them ; and he communicated his desire 
to a priest, who seemed to partake of the divine nature^ 
both in his wisdom and knowledge of futurity. He told 
the king that it was in his power to behold the gods, if he 
would deanse the whole country of lepers, and other un- 
clean persons that abounded in it Well pleased with, this 
information, the king gathered together out of Egypt all 
that laboured under any defect in body, to the amoimt of 
eigh^ thousand, and sent them to the quarries, which are 
situated on the east side of the Nile, that they might work 
in them, and be separated from the rest of the Egyptians. 
Among them were some learned priests, who were affected 
with leprosy. The prophet, fearing the vengeance of the 
gods would fell both on himself and the king, if it should 
appear that violence had been offered to diese priosti^ 
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, also in a prophetk; spirit^ ttat oerLaio people would 
lo the fissistaoce of the^e uneleaD person^ and woiiI4 
iue Egypt^ and hold it in poB^ssioD thirteen yearn 
I ?d not communicate Uiese tidto^ to the king, hu% 

ui virriting what would come to piisa, and then de- 
r^ himself, at which the king was fearfully di^tt^ssed 
% m those sent to work ia the quarries had oqd tinned 

f^me time in thai nuaerable atat<^, the king was petitiotied 
to set apart fbr their habitatioo and protection the citj of 
AYariB) which had been left vacant by the Shepherds ; aad 
he granted their desiiie. But when they had taken pt^^^s- 
sion of the cityj and found it ¥ sU adapted for a revolt^ 
thej appointed for themselves ti ruler from aoiong the 
priests of Hcliopolisy one whose name was Osarsiph, and 
they bound tbemficlves by oath that they would be obe> 
dieot to him. Osarsiph, in the first place, enacted a law 
that they should neither worship the gods^ nor at^taia 
from those sacred animus which Egyptians held in vene- 
ration, but sacrifice and day any of them; and that they 
should connect themfielves with none but sach as were of 
their own confederacy. When he had made such laws as 
these, and many others of a tendency directly in oj^osi- 
tion to the customs of the Egyptians^ he gave orders that 
they should employ the multitude of hands in rebuilding 
the walls about the city, and hold themselves in readiness 
for war with Amenophis the king. He then took into his 
oounsels some others of the priests and undean persons^ 
and sent ambassadors to Jerusalem, to those Shepherds 
who had been expelled by king Tethmosis. He informed 
them of the position of afiGEdrs^ and requested them to 
come up unanimously to his assistance in this war with 
Egypt He promised to provide a plentiful maintenance 
for their host, and reinstate them in their ancient city 
Avaris, assuring them that he could easily reduce the 
country and bring it under their dominion. The Shep- 
herds received this message with great joy, and quicklj 
mustered to the number of two hundred thousand men, 
and came up to Avaris.'^ The king of I!gypt retreated 
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into Etiiiopia^ fearing the yengeanoe of the gods if he 
attacked 1^ lepers, on acooant of the sacredness of the 
priests, who were among them. ''When these people 
from Jernsalem had come down, with the unclean of the 
Egyptians, thej treated the inhabitants with such bar* 
barity, that those who witnessed their impieties believed 
their joint sway was more execrable than that which the 
Shepherds had formerly exercised alone. For they not 
only set fire to the cities and villages, but committed every 
kind of sacrilege, destroyed the images of the gods, and 
roasted and fed upon those sacred animals that were wor- 
shipped ; and having compelled the priests and prophets 
to kill and sacrifice them, they cast them naked out or the 
country. It is said that the priest who ordained their 
polity and laws was by birth of Heliopolis, and his name 
Osarsiph, from Osiris, the god of Helic^lis ; but when he 
went over to these people his name was changed, and he 
was called Moses. After this, Amenophis and Rampses 
his son came with a great force, and encountering the 
Shepherds and the unclean people, they defeated them, 
and slew multitudes, and pursued them to the bounds of 
Syria." Such is the Egyptian version of the story, and 
Josephns quotes it to prove that his ancestors were de- 
scended from the Shepherd kings. 

Whether Moses ever was an Egyptian priest, it is now 
impossible to ascertain. But it seems likely that the 
Isntelites departed fi^m Egypt about thirty years after 
Cecrops left the same country, to found the city of Athens. 
A man called Moses bound them together by laws, which 
gave a new impress to their character, and strongly influ- 
enced the whole of their ftiture destiny. These laws are 
in many respects obvious copies of what he had learned in 
Egypt; but he infused some elevated ideas, greatly in ad- 
vance of his time ; ideas which dawned upon his soul by 
the same divine influence which in all ages and all nations 
has guided every human being who has been enabled to 
help the world forward even one single step in its slow 
progress. All surrounding nations had adopted some of 
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die ■abcMrdinate SpirilB linr their <0pawl goaidkoi^ wink 
prie8t8| or phiksoplien^ tao^l WKHig theiDBel¥«t the 
■eorel doolrine of One Inyisible QodL lioseB datlaied to 
die HefarewB thai the One SaiNneoie God was ihmr totelaiy 
deity; their peculiar guardian and frioid, and the awom 
enemy of aU Aeir enemieiib He was wiaer and atrooger 
tiian any of the goda who pioleeted other natiooa; how- 
•▼er poweifiil those deities might be, he ruled over them 
all; and therefore the people whom he had chosen for his 
own would role over otluBr nataoBSy if they obeyed Iubl 
He himadf diose dieir anoesfeor Ahraliam to be the foonder 
cf a great nation. He himself had qpoken to the Fun- 
aichs with his own Totce, and gnkled them in erery alep 
of their wanderings; he had appeared to them lisibly, and 
in dreams, and had pledged ha word that their posterity 
dioold possQSB the land of Canaan. Again aod ugain 
Moses rqwated: ^Hmmi art an holy peopfennto the Lord 
thy Ood. The Lord hath diossn thee to be a pecohar 
people nnto himspilf, above all the nations that ase upon 
the earth.'^ In the name of the Lord he prophesied: 
^Thoa shalt lend onto many nations, bat thon ahah not 
borrow ; and thoo shah rale over many nationi^ boi thcr 
diall not rrign over thee.^ Sodi were the doctrines and 
promises which fired the aeal and ooooentrated the ener- 
gies o{ the Helnews, and at the same time piodnoed an 
exaggerated fwtimate of their own impoitanoeL 

But though one undivided objeet of wondiip was pre- 
sented, instead of a moltitode of deities, the ritnal pre- 
scribed by Moses bore very strong resemblance to the 
Egyptian models, with which his mind had been long 
fiuniliar. Wh» the people inquired the nanae of the 
great God who had chosen them, he told them it was Je- 
hovah : a word which <nntainfl the present^ pw^ and fstcrr 
teofiQB cf the H^nvw verb to be ; and th er e fore •y*^^** I 
am, waa, and will beL On a very ancient temple in Egyi* 
has been found the inscription, ^I am whatever la, whl 
sad wiU be.^ Hebrews Imd such it, i cjmcjt for tfe mmr 
sf Jehofvah, that it WM atfrar wttsred CBeqit fcyliiei^ 
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Priest; and when the people heard it, they all fell pros- 
trate to the ground. They never wrote it, bat expressed 
it in iheir Sacred Books by a short mark, which they 
prononnoed Adonai, meaning the Lord. The names of 
Egyptian deities were never written in the popular lan- 
guage of the country; they were always expressed by 
symbols; and even in their sacred language the names of 
some divinities were always written in one way, and pro- 
nounced in another. Hindoos had similar scruples oon- 
oeming the name of Brahm. 

Judges in Egypt, who were always priests, wore a 
breastplate ornamented with jewels, containing the images 
of two deities, Thmd, goddess of Truth or Justice, and B&, 
god of the Sun, signifying Light, or Manifestation. The 
Urei, or Asps, were emblems of royalty in Egypt, and 
often affixed, in hieroglyphics, to the disc of the sun, 
because he was the king of planets. Moses ordained that 
Hebrew High Priests should wear a breastplate set with 
predous stones, and that the IJrim and Thummim should 
be placed therein. There has been much controversy 
among commentators concerning the IJrim and Thum- 
mim. The sun in Hebrew is Aur; plural, Aurim. Truth 
is Thmft ; plural, Thmim. When learned Jews translated 
their Sacred Scriptures into Greek, they translated Urim 
and Thummito into Greek words signifying Manifestation 
and Truth. Philo, a learned Jew, informs us that the 
breastplate of their High Priest contained '' images of the 
two Virtues, or Powers." 

The portable temple, which Moses made in the form of 
a tent, and called the Tabernacle, was constructed on the 
same principles as Egyptian temples. It fistced the east; it 
had a tank of water for ablution ; it had an outer enclo- 
sure, another within, called the Sanctuary, or Holy, and 
another inmost, called Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of 
Holies ; veiled from the congregation by a gorgeous cur- 
tain of blue, purple, and scarlet In the inmost sanctuary 
of Egyptian temples was a chest or shrine, surmounted by 
a sacred image, overshadowed by creatures witii win^. 
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mocemmg these cbcrobuiL 
"fijing aaimaK ^^ to qoim 

HaBekiel, ftOadiiig lo tlieK <tnitilffni, de a cri b cs tlie 
in one pUoe m the £k£ of aa ox, and in uioUier 
m tbe &oe <£ a cbcrah. The irof\l cbemb is &bi«w 
means to plouglL IJL m tioir the ^Bemi opinkn offlcbfjus 
Aat tbe Hebrev cbembtm irere cfeamrea resembling tbe 
whiged bnllfly eo oonusoD &a ^ucf^ embleoss in CbaUcft 
tad EgjpL The Hebrew Ark had liogai throi^g^ vUbh 
poles wen d^ipedf tha£ it mifiit br nmrd (m Ihedhwilikmi 
ofprMia. In m&ny c^ ibe fd^knis procaeaaioiiA eevdptored 
in ancient Egypdan temples^ prie^s are represenlad cany- 
ing their sacred Murine in the same manner. 

Kings and priests in Egypt were ancxnted with sacred oO. 
Moses prepared fragrant oil, consecrated it^ and laid it np 
in the Tabernacle to anoint the Helnrew priests. In Egypl^ 
the High Priesthood descended in the same fiunilj ; it was 
the same with the Hebrews. In ^E^ypt, portions of land 
were set apart for the sacerdotal order, and the same pio- 
vision was made for Hebrew priest& In both coontries, 
the priests wore pore white linen, and performed many 
ablutions. In both countries, the goyemment was a the- 
ocracy ; everything being decided by orades ddiveied to 
priests in the temple. 

Egyptians welcomed the New Moon with religions cere- 
monies ; so did the Hebrews. They had harvest festivals, 
daring which they offered the first sheaves of their grain 
to Isis ; Hebrews did the same in the service of Jehovah. 
Scnlptores in Egypt, made long before the time of MoeeS| 
represent priests offering cakes, meal, wine, turtledoves, 
and young pigeons, to their gods ; and precisely these obla- 
tions to Jehovah are prescribed by the Hebrew Law. 
Hindoos and Egyptians had an idea that the fumes of 
f^^nuU sacrifices were acceptable to the deities, and iq some 
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80ft neoesBBiy to them. In the Laws of Moses, bnmt- 
oflferingB of aTiimalfl are continaally called ^' a sweet savour 
mito the Lord." Hindoos and Egyptians believed &a- 
granoe was peculiarlj agreeable to divine beings; and 
Hebrews were commanded to wave incense before the 
Lord. 

Egyptian priests, with solemn ceremonies, laid the sins 
of the nation on the head of a bullock, sacrificed the 
victim, and removed far from them the head, on which 
the sins were supposed to rest Moses ordained that the 
sins of the priesthood should be laid on the head of a 
bullock, to be afterward sacrificed; and the sins of the 
people to be laid on the head of a goat, who was afterward 
thrown over a precipice, that he might carry the sins off 
with him. Both Hindoos and Egyptians attached peculiar 
sacredness to cows. The ashes of cow-dung, prepared 
with solemn ceremonies, is prescribed in the Yedas to be 
mixed with water as an appropriate purification to keep 
away the Spirits of Death. Moses commanded the chil- 
dren of Israel to burn a red heifer, '' skin, flesh, blood, and 
dung." The ashes thus obtained was gathered up, and 
kept for purposes of purification. The priest mixed it 
with water, and sprinkled it with a bunch of hyssop 
upon whoever had touched a human bone, or a grave, or 
a dead body, or had entered a tent where a corpse was 
lying. 

From time immemorial it has been the custom for tra- 
velling parties in Hindostan to take with them a pole with 
the image of a serpent wreathed round it. Serpents of 
brass and serpents of silver abounded in Egyptian tem- 
ples, and were mysteriously connected with their ideas of 
the healing art From them Greeks learned to attach 
similar medical importance to the serpent; and the em- 
blem of their JSsculapius, god of medicine, was a serpent 
wreathed round a pole. Hebrew Sacred Books tell us 
that Moses made a serpent of brass and put it upon a 
pole; ''and it came to pass that if a serpent had bitten 
any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass^ he lived." 
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£gyptiaDB had great abbon^oce of swine^ and consickrcd 
the flesh unclean above all other food. Pyicets pttiified 
iheinaelTes with religioas ceremonies if they touched the 
beast, even aocidentallj ; Tot it was the common belief 
thai Eril Spirits were peculmriy pnjoe to take up their 
abode ill them. Moec^ said to the children of I^rmel : **The 
flesh of swine shall ye not eat^ and their oinsiss shall ye 
Bot touch ; they are unclean to yotL** If they happened 
to touch one, they went through oeremomes of puri^oatioa 
befoi^ they ventured to approach any sacred place. 

Why Moses was not circuBacised, being a descendant of 
Abraham^ and adopted by Egyptians in intkncy^ is not 
explained; but the &ct is implied by his sayiog Co the 
Lord: "Behold I am of uncircuracised lips; how then 
shall Pharaoh hearken unto me ?'^ The question plainly 
iodicatea that the rito was deemed of importance by the 
I^yptiana. While Moees dwelt with Jethro^ priest of 
Midian, he seems to have neglected the circomdsion of his 
son. But when he was about to return to Egypt^ the rite 
was performed, though Zipporah, his wife, appeared averse 
to the custom. 

Hindoos and Egyptians, being ignorant of the fi«i thai 
lain is caused by continued exhalations from the earth and 
ocean, supposed that there was a great reservoir of waters 
above the sky. That Hebrews entertained the same idea^ 
is shown by their statement that when Jehovah created 
the world, ''he divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment" 

Many more points of resemblance would doubtless be- 
come obvious, if Egyptian records had come down to us 
as fully as the Hebrew. But Moses took some very im- 
portant steps in advance of the country where he was 
educated. The descendants of his ancestor Levi were 
ordained a line of hereditary priests; and the fiunily of 
his brother Aaron was instituted a perpetual order of High 
Priests. But with this exception, he did not divide the 
people into castes. Egyptian priests kept the higher por- 
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^ons of their religion as mysteries carefully concealed 
from the populace. But the religion taught by Moses was 
equally open to all classes. In the name of the Lord, he 
announced to all the Hebrews : " Ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, a holy nation." When one ran and 
told him that two men were prophesying in the camp, he 
nobly replied : " Enviest thou for my sake ? Would God 
that aU the Lord's people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them." Some of the Le- 
vites took advantage of this equalizing doctrine, and said 
to Moses and Aaron : '* Ye take too much upon you, see- 
ing off the congregation are holy, every one of them, and 
the Lord is among them." Nevertheless, a line of separa- 
tion was, to some extent, established between the initiated 
few and the rude tribes they governed. Moses and Aaron, 
and all the succeeding series of High Priests, are repre- 
sented as in possession of some means of direct communi- 
cation with Heaven, unknown to the common people, and 
carefully preserved firom them. 

The greatest step in advance was the idea of God as an 
Invisible Being, never to be represented by any image or 
symbol. There is much reason to suppose that enlightened 
Egyptians also believed in One All Including Being, fix>m 
whom Amun and the other deities emanated. But their 
Supreme Cause was probably a mere abstraction, like the 
Hindoo Brahm, and the Persian Zerufine Akeren^. And 
even that metaphysical idea was known to the priests only, 
while the multitude were left to worship cats and dogs, 
bulls and crocodiles. Moses, on the contrary, represented 
the One Invisible God as living in the midst of the peo- 
ple, sustaining, protecting, rewarding, and punishing them. 
In most contemporary nations, the division of the gods into 
masculine and feminine, had led to many gross ideas and 
licentious practices in religious ceremonies. There were 
no traces of such in the teachings of the Hebrew law- 
giver; and the consequence was a much higher and purer 
worship than belonged to any of the surrounding nation& 
But their ideas of 'God were not sufficiently elevated for 
Vol. I.— 34* 
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them to iinagme him abo^e all human pas^ooa. AngeTi 
jeftlou^, and reveDge^ am perpetuallj unputed to bim. 
Of a Hebrew who offered anj bomage to the gods of 
other nationa^ it waa sud : ^^ The Loixl will not spare him i 
bat the anger of the Lord, and bis jealotisy, shall smoks 
against that man," And God aaid ; " K thon atBict any 
Tidow, or iatherlesB child, mj wrath shall wax bot^ and I 
will kill you with the sword," It was oonunon, in describ- 
iiLg offendefs^ to say: *^The Lord rooted tbem out in 
auger, and wrath, and great indignation*" Sometimes he 
is represented as changeable of purpose^ repentiag of the 
evil he had done, or intended to do. When the goldea 
calf was made, the Lord said unto Mose^s : ** Behold it is a 
stiff- necked people; now, therefore, let me alone that my 
wrath may wi^ hot against them^ and that I may oonsumo 
them. And Moses besought the Lord his God, and said, 
Lord, why doth thy wraUi wax hot against thy people, 
which thou hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt? 
Wherefore should the Egyptians ^j. For mischief did he 
bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, and con- 
sume them from the face of the ^ulJi? Turn firom thy 
fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people. 
Bemember Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, thy servaiitB, to 
whom thou swarest by thine own selfj I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land will I give 
unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever. And 
the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto 
his people." When the children of Israel murmured in 
the wilderness, ^'the Lord said unto Moses, How long 
will this people provoke me? I will smite them with the 
pestilence, and disinherit them. And Moses said unto the 
Lord, Then the Egyptians shall hear of it, and they will 
tell it to the inhabitants of this land. They have heard 
that thou Lord art among this people, that thou art seen 
teuce to face, that thou goest before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud, and in a pillar of fire by night Now if thou 
shalt kill all this people, then the nations which have 
Vaard of thee will say, Because the Lord was not able to 
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bring this people into the land which he sware unto them, 
therefore he hath slain them in the wilderness. I beseech 
thee pardon the iniquity of this people, according unto the 
greatneBB of thy mercy. And the Lord .said, I have par- 
doned, according to thy word." The commands and 
actions attributed to Ood constantly manifest the same 
tendency to judge of the Supreme Being as if he were 
like unto themselves. He is represented as commanding 
them to " buy bondmen and bondwomen of the heathen 
round about They shall be your bondmen forever. 
And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, 
and he die under his hand, he shall be surely punished. 
Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not 
be punished ; for he is his money." 

"Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Qto and smite Amalek, 
and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them 
not; but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling." 

"Of the cities of these people, which the Lord thy 
Gkxl doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save 
alive nothing that breatheth. Thou shaJt utterly destroy 
them." 

"If a man cause a blemish in his neighbour, as he hath 
done so shall it be done unto him. He that killeth a man, 
he shall be put death. Breach for breach, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe ; as he hath 
done, so shall it be done unto him again." 

While the children of Israel were dwelling in the 
vicinity of Moabites, they were invited to attend some of 
ihe festivals of the gods of Moab. They consented, " and 
did eat, and bowed down to their gods." '* And the anger 
of ihe Lord was kindled against Israel ; and he said unto 
Moses, Take all the heads of the people and hang them 
up before the Lord against the sun, that the fierce anger 
of the Lord may be turned away firom Israel." 

Conoeming tiLoee who were (Lttwn toward other modes 
of worship than the Hebrew, the Lord commanded: "If 
thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
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M* or tfad wife of tbj bOBom, or tlij friend, wiaA 
w e own tod, wtiofi tbee sucretir, s^Tiag, Lei w 
Ml wmre other gods; tbou Aaii not ooitsetit unto Inn^ 
littl»& unto Ma ; aeilbir sludl thine ere pity ham^ 
gm iImII Ibott ipttra^ oiitkar dult ihau cx>oceai Mm. 
thoti shall tfOf^ty kill htm ; thme hand AaH be iist 

XQ him to put him to death, and afterward the haad of 
lh4> p«o{.ile4 And thou shalt stooe Mm with stooes^ 
An he di«," 

While the childr^D of lirael wBre in the wHdeineii^ 
ii^y found a man that gBttlMnd Hbks tipoci the Sabbath 
d^r. ^^Attd the Itord aaid unto Ho^es^ The maa siatt 
Mrely b« pnl lo death. AU the cotigregatioa shall atone 
kin with ilOMa withoctt ths oampk. And all the ooiigre- 
gliAxti hm^»%i% y\n^ withcHil the camp^ aad sto&ed him 
Ytlli atonesi and hd died.'* 

The remarkable fimiitiarity with Qoi which chanctar- 
ised patriarchal times^ is likewise oonsfHcaons in the Ms- 
lory of Moses. Helvew Scriptures declare that ^' the Lixd 
qp«jEe unto Moses &fOe to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend/' On one oocasion^ Moses and Aaron, and seventy 
of the elders of Israel, w^it up unto the Lord. ^' And 
Ihey saw the God of Israel : and there was under his fb^ 
as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in his oleamessL And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel he laid not Ms hand; also 
they 8aw God, and did eat and drink.'' On another occa- 
sion, Moses said unto the Lord: ^^I beseedi thee show me 
thy glory. And the Lord said, Thou canst not see my 
&ce; for there shall no man see me and live. Bdiold 
there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rode, 
and I will cover thee with my hand as I pass by ; and I 
will take away mine hand, and thou shalt see my bai^ 
parts; but my face shall not be seen." 

Among all ancient nations, mountains w^re veneraled, 
partly owing to the awful majesty they imparted to 
scenery, and partly from a conviction that the Mgfa^ the 
wrth ascended, the nearer it approached the residence cf 
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divine beingB, and the more certainty was there that they 
would hear the invocations and prayers of mortals. Hence 
we And anchorites and prophets of all lands had the cus- 
tom of ascending mountains, in order to receive spiritual 
communications. Moses went up Moun>i Sinai and re- 
mained forty days in the midst of its awful solitudes, to 
inquire of Qod what laws he should give the Israelites; 
and the people were told to tarry for him in the valley 
below. During this interview, as related in Hebrew 
Saored Books, he received ten commandments graven on 
stone. ''And the tables were tfa^ work of Ood, and the 
writing was the writing of God." Not only the moral 
precepts and the civil code, but all the ceremonies, and 
minutest practical details, rules for weaving cloth, for 
trimming the hair and beard, the length and breadth of 
the Ark, fringes on the priests' garments, the number of 
branches on the golden candlestick, and the number of 
knobs on each branch, were all prescribed by Gx)d, in 
fiMmiliar conversation with Moses. When envy was ex- 
dted because Moses held the office of Lawgiver, and his 
brother Aaron that of High Priest, the Lord gave Moses 
fpeoial directions how to act in this emergency. He com- 
manded that the chief of each of the twelve tribes should 
bring a branch of almond tree to Moses, who was in- 
structed to write every man's name on bis branch, and 
deposit them all in the Tabernacle. And the Lord pro- 
mised to show the people whom he had chosen for the 
priest, by causing his branch to blossom during the night 
Accordingly, in the morning, the branch which Aaron had 
brought for the tribe of Levi was covered with buds, blos- 
soms, and fruit; and by this miracle the family of Aaron 
became an hereditary priesthood during the national ex- 
istence of the Hebrews. 

Li some cases, the divine commands are represented of 
a contradictory character ; as when God commanded the 
IsraeUtes to borrow ear-rings and other jewels of the 
IigjrptianSy and carry them away, though He had previ- 
ondy oommanded them not to st^. 
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On one important oecaston, tbe Hebi^w lawgiT^r acted 
upon the suggestion of Jetbm, his fiither-ia-law, aod no 
tnenttot] is made that either of th^n took oonnsel of Gol 
JethrOj seeing Moses wearied with settling the innmnePir 
ble Gases brought before him from morning till nighl^ 
advised him to choose elders &om among Uie people to 
settle minor questions. Moses acted upon hla sngg^oo, 
and appointed seventy elders^ called the Sanhedrim. 

Trial by ordeal was presoribed in the law of Moaea, m 
it was in the Hindoo, and other ancient codes, ff a man 
was jealous of his wife and wished to test her innocence, 
it was ordained that he should bring her to the priest, who 
took *' holy water id an earthen vessel, and pat into the 
water dust fjt>m the floor of the Tabernacle,** He then 
administered an oath to the woman, and solemnly pro- 
nounced cnj^es upon her^ if she said she was guiltless^ and 
swore lalsely. He wrote the curses and blotted them out 
with the water, and then gave it to the accused to drink. 
'* And the Lord said to Moses, When he hath nuule her 
drink the water, then it shall come to pass thai if she 
have done trespass against her husband, the water that 
causeth the corse shall enter into her and beorane bitter, 
and her belly shall swell, and her thigh shall lot; and the 
woman shall be a curse among her people.'^ 

One passage in the Mosaic dispensation appears Uke a 
recognition of human sacrifices. It is as follows: "No 
devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto the Lord of 
all that he hadi, both of man and beast, and of the field 
of his possession, shall be sold or redeemed. Every de- 
voted thing is most holy unto the Lord. None devoted, 
which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed : bat 
shall surely be put to death." Jephthah burnt his daughter 
as a sacrifice to the Lord; but there is no record that 
Moses sanctioned such a practice, or that it prevailed 
among the Hebrews at any period; unless the slaughter 
commanded by Moses, as atonement for worshipping the 
golden cal^ be considered as a human sacrifice. He 
ordered the sons of Levi to " put every maa hia awoid by 
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hk aide^ and go in and oat from gate to gate throughout 
the oamp^ and slay eveiy man his brother, and every man 
his companion, and every man his neighbour. And the 
children of Levi did according to the word of Moses ; and 
tbeare &11 of the people about three thousand men. For 
Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord, 
even every man upon his son, and upon his brother ; that 
he may bestow upon you a blessing this day.'' The first- 
bom of all cattle were set apart to be sacrificed to the 
Lord; but the first-bom of human beings were redeemed 
by consecrating an equal number of men to the religious 
services of the Tabernacle. This substitution was the 
origin of the order of Levites. Moses counted the whole 
tiibe of Levi, and then counted all the first-bom of the 
Israelites, from a month old and upward. The first-bom 
of the people exceeded the tribe of Levi, by two hundred 
and seventy-three; and these were redeemed by paying 
five shekels each to the priests. The same sum continued 
ever after to be paid for all first-bom children. All the 
tribe of Levi were consecrated to the service of God ; and 
this was considered in the light of an atoning sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole people. But as they were not put 
to death, and as it was supposed God required blood for 
atonement, two bullocks were sacrificed in their stead. 
The Levites laid their hands upon the heads of these vic- 
tims, that the sins, which the whole nation laid upon the 
tribe of Levi, might be transferred to the beasts, whose 
blood was shed as an expiation. God said to Moses : ^* The 
life of the flesh is in the blood ; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls ; for 
it is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul." 

Li the writings ascribed to Moses, nothing is said con- 
cerning the immortality of the soul, nor is there any 
record by which his opinions on that subject could be 
ascertained. The rewards promised to the Israelites, and 
the punishments threatened, are altogether of a temporal 
nature. It is declared that ^^ God will visit the sins of the 
fiUheoTB upon the children, unto the third and fourth gen- 



atioiL" "HthooBlidll 
ot the Lord thy God, to otoerTV and do aD 

ments^ the Lord aliall make tbee pleoteoas in gaod% in Am 
froH of tfaj IxkI J, and in the fmit of thy cattle^ ft&d m 1km 
fruit of thj groaod. The Lord fihaU caoat^ thine i mwiiii 
that nse up against thee Id be Emitten befoi^ thj fioe: 
the J ehikl] oome oat ag^dnsl Ih^ one war. a^d flee befors 
th«e Baven wayo^ Thoa shall lend onto mmnj 
and thou shalt not borrow. And the Lord ^all 
thee the head^ and not th€ t&iL Bat if iboa witt sol 
hearken unto the Lord thy Qod, tp Qbeerre and do all hia 
oommandments and statatea, coiBed shall be Ihy btt^et 
and thy store. Curaed shall be the froit cvf thy biodyf aod 
the frnit of thy land, the increase of thy kine, and the 

smnption, and fever, and mflammatioii, and extraoaa bull- 
ing, and with the sword, and with blaatin^ and mildew. 
And the Lord shall cause thee to be smitten befixB tky 
enemies : thou shalt go out one way against them, and flee 
seven ways before them. The Lord will smite thee with 
the botch of Egypt^ with the emerods, with the seafa^ and 
with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed. The 
Lord shall smite thee with madness^ and blindness, and 
astonishment of heart Also every sickness, and ev^ 
plague, which is not written in the book of this Law, them 
will the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed. 
As ^e Lord rejoiced over you to do you good, and to 
multiply you, so the Lord will rejoice over you to destroy 
you, and to bring you to naught" 

That the policy of Moses was illiberal toward fbreignen^ 
is to be attributed to the circumstances in which he was 
placed. He appears to have been a wise and fistf^gfated 
man, greatly in advance of the age in which he lived ; but 
he had to deal with ignorant and barbarous tribes, incapa- 
ble of appreciating his motives, or understanding the high 
destiny marked out for them. All the enei^es of his 
great soul were employed to form them into a distinct 
nation, and raiae their religious ideas above the wofahip 
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of imagw. To promote these objects, it was necessary to 
fiorbid maiTuige with other natioDs and tribes, to inculcate 
dstBstntioa of tdieir worship, to discoorage .commerce, to 
acioid foragn literaturd and the arts, with all of which the 
woiflkip of images was intimately connected. In preserv- 
ing thrniaelTas a distinot and peculiar people, the Hebrews 
msoeflsarily became narrow and exclusive. In all their 
rq^oktioDS) there was a marked <£stinction between them- 
selves and foreignera At the end ctf every seven years, 
all debts due firom one Hebrew to another were released ; 
but debts due from a foreigner might be exacted If a 
Hebrew became very poor, he migbt sell himself and one 
of his own nation might buy him for a term of years ; 
^not as a bondservant^ but as an hired servant" At the 
eiftd of every seven ye^ns he might go out free, if he 
wished, and the master was enjoined to supply him liber- 
ally with grain, wine, and flocks. The Lord said to 
Moaes: ''They shall not be sold as bondmen. Both thy 
bondmen and thy bondmaids shall be of the heathen that 
are round about you. Of the children of the strangers shall 
ye buy. And ye ^all take them as an inheritance for 
your <diildren after you, to inherit them for a possession; 
ikej shall be your l)ondmen forever. But over your 
brethren the children of Israel ye shall not rnle with 
rigour." Though it was not allowable for one Hebrew to 
seU another to a person of any other nation, a poor Hebrew 
might sell himself as a servant to a rich sojourner, who 
dwdt in the midst of them ; but he had the privilege of 
being redeemed at any time, either by himself or his rela- 
threa There were gleams of a kindly spirit even toward 
fineignera Moses ordained : " K a stranger dwelleth with 
you in your land, ye shall not vex him. He shall be unto 
you as one bom among you ; and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." In 
all that related to their own internal policy, great liberality 
is manifested. All the regulations tended to promote 
equal distribution, moderate abundance, respect for do- 
meatio institutions, and unstinted kindness to the poor. 
Vol. L— 35 ^ 
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I mao had built a new house aod not dedicated it, or 
ated a vineyard and not eaten of it, or married a vife 
*ud not taken her home, he was not requiiied to go forth 
with the tribes to battle, lest he should (fie without a taste 
of his promised happmesa. To prevent the land froixi 
passing into the bands of strangers, or beooming aocnma- 
lated in large estates belonging to a few of the wealthy, 
there was a great Jubilee appointed every seven times sevea 
years* If any Hebrew had sold his estate, and b^n unable 
to redeem it^ the land was returned to him, or his heirsi 
at the Jubilee. All Hebrews who were sold as servants, 
either to their own people, or to sojourners, became £ree &t 
that joyful festival. The Lord said : ** Thou shalt hallow 
the fiitiedi year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, and unto all the inhabitants thereofl Ye shall re- 
turn every man unto his possessions^ aud unto his family ^^ 
'' The land shall not be sold for ever; for the land is mine, 
saith the Lord." '* Thou shalt not make dean riddance 
of the eomers of thy field, when thou reapest the harvest 
of thy land, neither shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy 
harvest If thou hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thoa 
shalt not go again to feteh it Thou shalt leave them unto 
the poor and the stranger. When thou beatest thine olive 
tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again ; it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fiitherless, and for the widow. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou 
shalt not glean it afterward ; it shall be for the stranger, 
the fiktherless, and the widow." Li addition to these 
benevolent provisions for every year, a portion of the 
proceeds of every man's land was set apart for the poor 
every third year. Six " Cities of Eefuge" were provided, 
where he who had killed a man might remain in safety, 
till the matter was fairly investigated by established 
tribunala The purity of women was carefully guarded 
from such customs as contaminated the worship of many 
neighbouring countries. For these humane and equalizing 
regulations, for teaching the same religion to priests and 
people, and for holding up the doctrine of one Supreme 
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Beings in ihe midst of most discouraging obstades, oar 
gralitade and reverenoe are due to Moses. Deservedlj he 
stands conspicuous among the agents, whom Gk>d has 
ehosen in all ages, and fix)m all nations, to bring the world 
gradually out of darkness into light 

After the death of Moses, Joshua led the people over 
Jordan, and conquered many of the tribes of Canaan* 
He taught the Israelites, as his predecessor had done, that 
fliej were the chosen agents of Jehovah, to exterminate 
idolaters and take possession of their lands. But tribes, 
who had cities and vineyards thus violently wrested from 
fliem by foreign invaders, naturally viewed the subject in 
another light Procopius, a Greek historian, native of 
Onearea, in Palestine, supposed to have died six hundred 
and fifty years after our era, speaking of a nation in Libya, 
says: "They were the Gergesites, Gebusites, and other 
nations, who were driven out of Palestine, by Joshua the 
son of Nave." [Nun.] He testifies that he himself saw the 
Ibllowing sentence, engraved in Phoenician characters, 
nea^ a fountain in Libya: "We are they who fled from 
the hce of Joshua the robber, the son of Nave." The 
autfior of Ecdesiasticus calls Joshua the "son of Nave," 
that being a change in the name by Jews who spoke 
Cheek. 

When Grecians represented their deities as conniving 
at ftlaehood, and assisting to break solemn treaties, their 
perfidy was sanctified to popular imagination, by its being 
always done in favour of the Greeks, who believed them- 
selves especial fiivourites of the gods. In a similar spirit, 
Hebrews represented Jehovah as commanding his chosen 
people to steal firom the Egyptians, and to kill by thou- 
sands, men, women, and infants, from whom they had 
received no injury ; and when the bloody work was accom- 
plished, they devoutly thanked the Lord, because he had 
given them "vineyards they had not planted, and harvests 
tiiey had not sowed." 

Hebrew Sacred Books declare that Joshua was " full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his hands upon 




The diiectkns Joflknm reoenred from God aie ( 
ized \pf tbe amine aiBtaiiy as tbcMe to Moaea. He WM 
eommaoded to extenninate the Gbaaanitei; ''to destraj 
tbem otterij, and kare DoChing to fareatlK." WIic& ooe 
of the Hebrew soldien ooooealed under hia toad aooK gold 
and nlyer taken from images or temphw^ among the qxah 
of war, "the Lord commanded Joahna to bum him, and 
all thai he had, with file. So Joahna, and all Isnel with 
him, took him, and his aona, and his dao^terai and his 
oxen, and his aaaes, and his she^ and hia teat% and all 
that he had, and all Israd stoned them wiA stonea^ and 
bamed them with fiie^ after thej had stoned than with 
stones." 

The Tabernacle had been carried with the IsraeKteB in 
all their wanderings through the wilderness. Wherever 
it rested, there they pitched their tents; and whenever it 
moved, though in the middle of the nighty thej rose and 
followed it This prompt obedience originated in their 
belief that it was God's house, where he actually dwelt; 
ind that He himself went before them as a guide^ in the 
form of a cloud by day, and a pillar of fbe by nigbL 
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Joihtui bronglit the Tabetnacle into the land of Canaan. 
Seven years it remained at Gilgal, guarded bj a strong 
fixree, while the Israelites encamped there. When they 
went to battle, the Ark was taken out of it and carried 
before them, that the Lord might be always present with 
them, ready to be consulted in case of difficult emergencies. 
When Israel had more quiet possession of the land of 
Canaan, the Tabernacle was removed to Shiloh, and en- 
dosed within walls. At Mount Ebal, Joshua built an altar 
of whole stones, and wrote on the stones a copy of the 
Law of Moses, and "read all the words before all the 
congr^ation of Israel, with the women and the little oneSi 
and the strangers that were conversant among them. And 
they offered upon the altar burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, 
and peace-offerings, to the Lord Gk>d of Israel." 

The Hebrews, and "the mixed multitude" who, accord- 
ing to their Sacred Records, came up with them firom 
I^jrpt, were so imbued with the customs of that country, 
that even Aaron consented to make a golden calf for them 
to worship, and himself erected an altar before it Not- 
withstanding the severe edicts of Moses, and the efforts of 
Joshua to impress them on the minds of the people, they 
manifested in Canaan the same proneness to idolatry. 
Joshua found it necessary to assemble the tribes and 
earnestly remind them of the temporal blessings they had 
leodved firom their tutelary God : " Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, I brought your fathers out of Egypt And 
I bfooght you into the land of the Amorites. And I sent 
the hornet before you, which drove them out before you, 
even the two kings of the Amorites; but not with thy 
sword, nor with thy bow. And I have given you a land 
fiir which ye did not labour, and cities which ye built not, 
and ye dwelt in them; of vineyards and olive yards, 
which ye planted not, do ye eat" And Joshua said: 
^Now tiierefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
and truth; and put away the gods, which your fiitheni 
served on the other side of the flood, [the river Euphrates] 
and in Egypt But if it seem evil to you to serve the 
Vol. l— «5* 
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xme ya this day whom ye will sorTC ; but as for 
auu roy bouse, we will serve the LopcL And the 

iple answer^, The Lord our God brought our fatham 
of the land of Egypt, and drove out from before us aU 
warn people^ even the AmoiiteSi which dwelt in the kcd; 
therefore will we serve the Lord. And Joebua said to the 
people, He is a jealous God; he will not forgive your 
traiiagreaaions nor your sins. If ye forsake bim and serve 
itrange gods, be will turn and do you hurt, and oonaume 
you^ after that he hath done you good, Kow therefore 
put away the strange gods th;it are aroong you, and incltne 
jtmt heart to the God o£ Israel And the people said^ 
We will serve the Lord our God, and his voice will we 
obey« And Joshua made a oovenant with the people, and 
set tbem a statute and an ordinance, and wrote the words 
in the book of the Law of God, aod took a great Btone 
and set it up there under an oak, that was by the saoc^ 
tuary of the Lord. And he said, This stone hath heard 
all the words of the Lord, whidi he spake unto us; it 
shall therefore be a witness unto you, lest ye deny your 
GoA" 

Hebrew records declare that the very next generatimi of 
^^the children of Israel forsook the Lord God of their 
Others, and served Baal and Ashtaroth." The 5xe^ is 
supposed to have been the Chaldean represe&tatiye o£ the 
Sun, and the other the Syrian representative either of the 
Moon, or of the planet Venus. Wild and troubled times 
followed the death of Joshua. Israelites intermarried with 
neighbouring tribes, and ^' forgat the Lord their God, and 
served Baalim and the groves. Therefore the imger of the 
Lord waxed hot against IsraeL" The king of Mesopotamia 
conquered them, and they served him eight years befine 
they were delivered out of his hand Forty years aftor, 
the king of Moab conquered them, and they served him 
eighteen years. He was finally murdered by one of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and the Israelites had rest fixr eif^ly 
years. After that, they were conquered by the king of 
Canaan. At that period, Hebrews were governed by 
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Jodgei; «nd it is a very remarkable feature in socli un- 
setded times that ''Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapkiodi, judged Israel.'' By pursuing her advice the 
king of Oanaan was conquered, and '' the land had rest 
fyrty yean." Then the Midianites conquered Israel and 
kept them in subjection seren years, so that they were 
compelled to ^ hide in dens in tiie mountains." In their 
distress, they cried unto the Lord, and a prophet named 
Gideon rose up to remind them of the God who brought 
their fethers out of Egypt. " The Lord said unto Gideon, 
l%row down the altar of Baal, which thy father hath, and 
out down the grove that is by it; and build an altar unto 
the Lord thy God, and take thy father's young bullock and 
offer a bumt-SBcrifice with the wood of the grove, which 
thou shalt cut down." GKdeon obeyed the command; but 
so popular were the foreign gods, that he did it in the 
night-time, not daring to do it by day. When the men 
of the city discovered who had done it, they insisted he 
should be put to death ; but his father warded off the pre- 
sent danger, and Gideon afterward secured the afifectioDS 
of the people by fighting successfully against the Midi* 
anites. He requested the men of Israel to bring him all 
the golden ear-rings they took with the spoils of war, and 
diey willingly gave them, '* beside ornaments, and collars, 
and puiple raiment, that was on the kings of Midian, and 
chains ^at were about their camels' necks. And Gideon 
made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city." There is 
no explanation concerning the use made of this ephod, but 
the natural supposition would be that it was consulted as 
an oracle. That it came in some way to be regarded as an 
idol, is implied by the remark that *' all Israel went thither 
a whoring after it; which thing became a snare unto 
Gideon and his house." 

*^Ab soon as Gideon was dead, the children of Israel 
tnmed again, and went a whoring after Baalim, and made 
Baal-berith their GtxL" When the Ammonites conquered 
{hem, *'and vexed and oppressed them eighteen years," 
tibey b^an again to cry unto the Lord. But ^' the Lord 



d crj onlo the gods wliiA je la¥« 

wtfoi tklmr joa in fiie ttme of joor tnbolatigik 

I the dtUdren of lanel aai. We Iksre «ifted ^ 

cp both becmose we bave fijimlom cmr God, and 

vcd JBaftboi. Aad thsj pot awar tfae etnagtt goda 

uiim amagftoBy and iemd tbe Lonl; aftdhiifovl «« 

gnered fisr tlie miseiy of IsneL** Jqilitliali, ^* a mightj 

mao of Taloor^^ w^ laiped up lo mona Ua ooantiycie^ 

from dia AaoDotiiteay He ruled o w lumk six jeari^ as 

judge and generaL In his bistorj cooma the onlj iiutaiiae 

of hamaa ncrifloe recorded in the Hebrevr Sacred WridagsL 

Before he went forth id baule, he made a vow thai if be 

were TicloriooSr he would mim&^ to God^ as a bomb- 

offering^ whatever flliocild Snt eorae ferth &om hts hoiiBe 

to meet him oo bis retonL Hk daagbter^ bis onlj cbildi 

came oat to welcome bim, and ""* he did with her aoeording 

to hid tow/' This ciicamstaQoe is told in the Book of 

Judges, witboat any expreasioiis of disapprobalicMi. 

Daring the times of Joshua and the Judges, the YisitB 
of angels are still described as oonmion oocurrenoesL ^ It 
came to pass when Joshua was near Jericho, that he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and behold a man was standing 
beside him with his sword drawn in his hand. And Joshua 
went to him and said, Art thou for us^ or for our foes? 
And he said, Neither; for I am come as die prince of 
Jehovah's host And Joshua fell on his &oe to die earth, 
and did homage to him, and said, What would my Loid 
say to his servant? And the prince of Jehovah's host said 
to Joshua, Loose the shoe from thy foot, for the place thou 
standest upon is holy.'' An angel, who came up from 
Oilgal to admonish the nation, speaks as if he were Jehovah 
himself saying: ''I made you go out of Egypt." An 
angel of the Lord came and sat under an oak, and talked 
with Oideon while he was threshing wheat Gideon pre- 
pared food for him, and was told to spread it on the lodc 
When the angel touched it with his stafl^ fire came out of 
the rock and consumed the food, and the angel vanL^ed. 
Such visits appear to have been regarded as omens of 
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l; tor Oidecm was alarmed, and said : " Alas, beoMiia 
I Yuen seen an angel of the Lord &ce to fitoe I" And the 
Lord add to him: ^Fear not; tkoa shalt not die." An 
angel appeared to the wife of Manoah and predicted the 
birth of Samson. She described him to her husband as 
^a man of Ood, whose ooontenance was like an angel of 
Gk)d, very terrible." Aftenrard he appeared to her again, 
and she ran to call her husband, who ofiered him food ; 
"finr lie knew not that he was an angel of the Lord." 
The mysterious visitor refused to eat, or tell his name; 
bat oommanded that the kid prepared for food should be 
bamt <m the rock, as a sacrifice to the liord ; and when 
the flame rose, the angel ascended in it Manoah and his 
wife fell on their faces to the ground, and said: ^ We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God." 

A regular, established priesthood was incompatible with 
such unsettled times. Men consecrated their own priests, 
who were sometimes of the tribe of Levi, sometimes of 
other tribes. It is to be presumed that the people received 
little instruction in the Xiaws of Moses, for it is obvious 
enough that they were perpetually infringed, without 
meeting the punishment he afi^ed to such offences. It is 
leooided that a man of Mount Ephraim, whose name was 
Micah; took eleven hundred shekels of silver from his 
mother, and afterward restored them, confessing the theft. 
'^ And his mother took two hundred shekels of the silver, 
and gave them to the founder, who made thereof a graven 
image and a molten image ; and they were in the house 
of Micah. And Micah had an house of gods, and made 
aa ephod, and teraphim, and consecrated one of his sons, 
who became his priest ^' And a young man of the family 
of Judah, who was a Levite, came to the house of Micah 
and sojourned there. And Micah said, Dwell with me, 
and be unto me a &ther and a priest, and I will give thee 
ten shekels of silver by the year, and a suit of i^parel, and 
thy victuals. And the Levite was content to dwell with 
the man, and Micah consecrated the Levite, and he became 
hie priest" He was probably oalled a Levite merely be* 
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I it ir«p ooneidered i^ttmate feo obtvn pui^aami of 

^m I kiKiv the lard will do me gmd, aedjog I la^e s 
rit« kf 1117 pmrt.*' Yel Moos vodd kaim **itoned 
ban with ikmeitOl he died;" fcrfaewispmBllo^^agimrai 
image and & tnolteii image.'' 

At thai time tlie tribe of Dia were locAdng aboiot to 
aebe land wherever it be^ sailed them to dvelL Hebrew 
Sacred Books tell os that whea their meseengeis came to 
I^ish, the^ found that the tDhatntanta thereof dw^t quiet 
and geeure, had no oommefce with other men, were too te 
Jhm the Sidoniaiis to be proCeeted by them, aitd lad fio 
magiiirate in the land to pot itrangera to shame tot any* 
thing thejr might do. These were deemed soitable rensons 
for seizing on dieir poflBeariooa tar the tribe of Dian. Ao- 
cording] J, when the pioneers went back and gave infor- 
mation concerning the state of things, dieir faretfarm 
mustered six hundred men, with weapons of war, and 
went to attack LaisL Their ancestors had sbmgfatered 
men, women, and children, because Moses and Joahiia 
told them it was the divine command that they should 
utterly exterminate idolaters. But these warricxs were 
impelled by no such zeal in the sendee of one invisiUe 
QocL For when they came to Mount Ephraim, and passed 
the house of Micah, the messenger, who had preYiously 
been sent to spy out the land, said: ^^Do ye Imow tiiero 
is in these houses an ephod, and teraphim, and a grayen 
image, and a molten image? And diey came in thither 
and took the graven image, and the molten image, the 
ephod, and the teraphim. Then said the priest unto them. 
What do ye? And they said. Hold thy peace; lay thine 
hand upon thy mouth, and go with us. Is it better for 
thee to be a priest unto one man, or that thou be a priest 
unto a tribe and a fEunily in Israel? And the priest's 
heart was glad ; and he took the ephod, and the teraphim, 
and the graven image, and went in the midst of the 
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people. When ihey were a good way from the house, 
Mic»h and his neighbours overtook them. And Micah 
said, Ye have taken away my gods which I made, and the 
priest and ye are gone away; and what have I more? 
And the children of Dan said unto him, Let not thy yoioe 
be heard among us, lest angry fellows run upon thee, and 
then lose thy life, with the lives of thy household. And 
when Micah saw they were too strong for him, he turned 
and went back to his house. And the children of Dan 
went iheir way, and came unto Laish, unto a people that 
were quiet and secure, and they smote them with the 
edge of the sword, and burnt their city with fire. And 
Ihey called the city Dan, after the name of their father, 
who was bom unto Israel. And they set up Micah's 
graven image, and Jonathan and his sons were priests to 
die tribe of Dan." The people publicly resorted thither, 
to worship and consult the teraphim of Micah, until the 
tribes of Israel were carried away captive. 

We are told that, in the days of the Judges, " every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ;" and some 
of their recorded transactions certainly prove a very 
savage state of society. There is a story related in Hebrew 
Sacred Books, concerning a young Levite, who was bring- 
ing home his concubine from his father's house in Bethle- 
hemNTudah. In the course of their journey, they came 
among the Benjamites, who had not sufficient hospitality 
to offer them a shelter for the night An old man of 
Mount Ephraim, seeing them in the street, invited them to 
his house. In the course of the night, some Benjamites 
came and beat at the door, and made indecent demands 
oonceming the traveller. Frightened by their violence, 
heat last agreed to let them have his concubine. The 
poor woman died in the hands of the brutal multitude, 
and in the morning her corpse was found at the door. Her 
husband cut her in pieces, and sent a firagment to each of 
the tribes of Israel, calling upon them to revenge the 
wickedness done by some of the Benjamites. In obedience 
to this summons, the tribes came up to battle against 
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i; Iwrt they were defeated, witii tweoty-two 
a maxtL Pbineas, ^ priest^ m desceDdAot of Aathi^ 
I befivpe the Ark of the GoveimisV where orades were 
red from God* There **he asked eoonsel of the 
r^ Bayisgf Shall wa agaiB go ^p to battle against the 
Iren of Benjamin our brother? And Uie Lord said, 
uo np against them.'^ Ao^rdioglj, they went forth the 
second day, and were defeated^ with eighteen thou^nd 
slain. The priest again inquired at the Ark whether the 
children of Israel should go to battle agaiBSt Benjamin. 
And the Lord answered, "Go up against him.'' They 
attacked the Benjamites a tbrnl time, and destroyed 
twenty-£re thousand and a hundred of them. The seqcmt 
of the fltory impUea that the women of Benjamin^ though 
not implicated in the ofTenoej were slaughtered almost to 
extermination, ** The men of Israel had sworn in Mizpeh, 
saying, There shall not any of us give his daughter unto 
Benjamin to wife." But after the Benjamites were nearly 
destroyed, '' the people wept sore, saying, O Lord (rod of 
Israel, why has this come to pass, that there should be one 
tribe lacldng in Israel? They repented them for Benja- 
min their brother, and said, How shall we do for wiyes 
for them that remain, seeing we have sworn by ihe Lord 
that we will not give them of our daughters for wives?" 
In this dilemma they concluded to send twelve thousand 
valiant pien to attack Jabesh Gilead, and destroy all the 
men, and all the married women. They did so, and 
brought away captive four hundred maidens^ and gave 
them to the Benjamites for wives. But the number did 
not suffice them. And ^ the elders of &e eongrsgaiioa 
said, How shall we do for wives fi»r them liiat remain? 
There must be an inheritance for them, that a tribe be not 
destroyed out of Israel. Howbeit, we may not give theia 
wives of our daughters ; for the children of Israel have 
sworn, saying, Cursed be he that giveA a wife to Benjar 
min." The people of Shiloh annually observed a festival, 
and came forth with songs and dances in honour of some 
deity ; and it happened t^t the time for this festival was 
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neir at hand. The dden of Israel adviaed the Benjamite 
widowera to wait for this opportanity, and hide themselyes 
ID the vin^ards, in order to catch the young women as 
ibey came out to dance. " And the children of Benjamin 
did aoy and took them wives of them that danced, whom 
th^ caught" 

In such unsettled and marauding times, the priesthood 
could not have been in a very flourishing condition. The 
only mention made of them is in connection with Eli ; and 
hia children are described as ''sons of Belial, who knew 
not the Lord." " It was the priests' custom with the peo- 
ple, that when any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant 
came, while the flesh was in seething, with a flesh-hook of 
three teeth in his hand ; and he struck it into the pan, or 
kettle, or caldron, and all that the flesh-hook brought up 
the priest took to himsel£" But when any of the Israehtes 
went up to Shiloh to sacrifice, the sons of Eli, who were 
priests by hereditary right, sent their servant to say: 
*'GKve flesh to roast for the priest; for he will not have 
sodden flesh of thee, but raw." And if the sacrifioer 
asked him to wait till the &t was first burned on the altar, 
a sacrifice to the Lord, he answered : '' Nay, thou shalt 
give it to me now ; if not, I will take it by force." Such 
conduct made the people abhor to offer sacrifices to the 
Lord; and their aversion to the young priests was in- 
creased by the charge brought against them, that " they 
lay with the women who assembled at the door of the 
Tabernacle." 

Hebrews, in common with most nations of antiquity, 
had the custom of dedicating their children to the service 
of a Deity, by vows made in some peculiar emergency. 
Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, was exceedingly grieved 
because she had no children. She went up to Shiloh to 
worship, and wept before the Lord, saying: " If thou wilt 
give unto thine handmaid a man-child, then I will give 
him unto the Lord all the days of his life." She afterward 
gave birth to Samuel. As soon as he was weaned, his 
pareolB took him up to the house of the LocdL^ \3;i. S>b^<^V 
Vol. I.—86 
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aoawered, I ealled thee nat^ xnj soil Lie down again. 
The Lord called Samuel die tfaiid time. Noir Samnel did 
not yet know the Lord^ neither was the word of the Lord 
yet revealed to him« And he went to Eli and said, Here 
am I ; for thou didst call ma And Eli perodyed that the 
Lord had called the child.'' He told him to lie down, and 
when he again heard the voice, to answer: ''Speak, Lord, 
toT thy servant heareth.'' He did so; and the Lord in- 
formed him that he would visit the fiimily of Eli with 
heavy judgments, '' because his sons made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not" 

As Samuel grew to manhood, he spoke boldly against 
the evil practices he witnessed, and became fitmous, as '^ a 
prophet to whom the Lord had revealed himself" At that 
time, the Israelites renewed their attacks on the Philistinea 
No reason is assigned for it ; but it probably arose from 
their abiding conviction that they had a divine right to take 
possession of their neighbour's land, on account of the 
promise made to Abraham. According to custom, • the 
army took with them the Ark of the Covenant, that the 
presence of God might ensure to them the victory. But 
the event proved disastrous. A messenger came to Eli 
Aud told him that Israel ftod. b^ore the PhilistineSi that his 
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two BODS were aUughtered, and the Ark of God was taken. 
At these tidings the old priest fell down and died ; and the 
wife of one of his sons gave premature birth to a boy, 
whom, with her dying breath, she named Ichabod, which 
signifies departed glory. *^The glory is departed from 
Inael," said she ; " for the Ark of Ood is taken." 

It was the xmiversal opinion of ancient nations that 
tempests, &mine, pestilence, and all other remarkable afflic- 
tionSi were owing to the anger of some deity, on account 
of hk n^lected worship. The Ark of the Hebrews re- 
mained seven months with the Philistines, and they kept 
it in a temple which they had built to a god called Dagon. 
In the course of these seven months, their land was un- 
usually infested by mice, and a troublesome disease, called 
the emerods, prevailed extensively. It was suggested 
among them that the God of the Hebrews sent these 
plagues, because the Ark, in which he dwelt, had been 
taken away ttom the people whom he protected, and he 
was thus deprived of his accustomed worship. Their 
priests and divines, being consulted, advised them to put 
the Ark of the Hebrews into a new cart, drawn by two 
yooDg cows, which had never worn a yoke ; and to make 
five golden images of mice, and five golden images of the 
emerods, one for each of their five cities, and put them in 
a box beside the Ark, as a trespass-offering to the god of 
the Hebrews, whom they had probably offended. They 
were further instructed to send the cows away without a 
gcdde ; and if they of their own accord took the road to 
Beth-Shemish, then they should know for a certainty that 
the pestilence had been sent upon them by the Hebrew 
god. When the cows were fastened to the cart, they went 
straight to Beth-Shemish, whose name signified the House 
of the Sun, probably on account of some temple to the Sun 
erected there. It was one of the cities apportioned to priests 
of the tribe of Judah, after the conquest of Canaan. The 
men of Beth-Shemish were reaping wheat when the cart con- 
taining the Ark stopped in a field near them, and stood by 
a great stone. They were rejoiced at the sight) and Levites 
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miliated under the conviction that the pieaenoe oif Jdio- 
va was withdrawn from them on aceoont of their siiiflL 
They sought coonsel from Samnel, in whom they fcuad a 
aeoond MosesL The office of Jndge waa eenfisned npcm 
him, and he ruled Israel for twelve yean. He earnestly 
repeated, what had so often been impressed npon the He- 
brew mind, that Jehovah was a jealons Qod, and if Aey 
would propitiate him, they must pot all other goda enlnely 
away. Under the influence of flamnel, die diildre& of 
brael again resolved ''to put away Baal and Aaihtaiolh, 
and serve the Lord only." They gathered together unto 
Samuel, and poured out a libation of wator before the 
Lord, and Samuel prayed for them. It is supposed that 
he first established seminaries, called Schools at the Pro- 
phets, where young men of all the tribes were instmcted 
in the Law of Moses, in the history of their own nation, in 
medicine, music, and sacred poetry. The course of p>i»rhtng 
did not embrace general information, but was entirely con- 
fined to subjects connected with the Hebrew religion. 

In Samuel's old age, the people became discontented, on 
account of the corruption of his acHM. They demanded to 
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haye a long, and he anointed Saul to role over thern. 
Moie than four hundred years before that time, the tribe 
of Anudek had laid wait for the children of Israel as they 
came up out of Egypt^ and fought with them. Samuel 
said to Saul : " The Lord sent me to anoint thee king over 
his people Israel. Now, therefore, hearken unto the 
vcioe of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, I re- 
member that which Amalek did to Israel, when he came 
up from Egypt Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them not ; but slay 
man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
and ass." Saul accordingly went up against the Aroale- 
kites and destroyed them; but he was induced to save 
Agag their king, and the best of the sheep and oxen. 
Samuel was exceedingly offended that his orders had not 
been literally obeyed. When Saul humbly acknowledged 
his error, and pleaded in excuse that the people wished to 
spare the fattest of the sheep and oxen, to sacrifice to the 
Lord their God, he sternly answered : " To obey is better 
than sacrifice." Then he ordered Agag to be brought, 
" and he hewed him in pieces before the Lord." Samuel 
afterward consented to appear at a public sacrifice with 
Saul; but thenceforth there was coolness between the 
powerful prophet and the king whom he had anointed. 
It is recorded that " the word of the Lord came to Samuel, 
saying. It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king." Soon after the Lord told him to fill a horn with 
oil, and go to Bethlehem, and secretly anoint David the 
son of Jesse to be king. David had his own armed band 
of followers, and became an object of great jealousy to 
SauL Nob was then the chief town of the priests, where 
religious ceremonies were daily performed by descendants 
of Eli, though the Ark still remained at Kirjath-jearim. 
David and some of his followers came to Nob, and being 
hungry, asked the priests for bread. They replied that they 
had none, except the sacred show-bread, which was dedi- 
cated to the Lord. But when David represented that his 
neoessities were very pressing, they gave him five loaves 
Vol. I.— 36* 
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befxe die Arik, dmnfiing and pbjiiig on a 
▼azielj of moBicial iu a lnm ieplaL When tbqr ovme near 
Moont Zion, the oxen josded die Ark, and Uzsah, a 
Lerhe, pat fordi his hand to steady it Now, by the Laws 
of Moses, a lerite was not allowed to see the Ark nn- 
Teiled, much less to toach it ^^ And the anger o( the 
Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and Qod smole him there 
for his error; and he died there by the Ark at God.'' 
This sadden disaster excited sach consternation, that David 
did not dare to have the Ark broaght into Jerosalem. It 
was accordingly ^carried aside into the boose of Obed- 
Edom the Gittite." When it had remained diere three 
months, it was told king David that the Lord had blessed 
the house of Obed-Edom, becaase of the Aik. These 
tidings removed his fears^ and again he went fordi with a 
great moltitade, and broaght it to Moant Zion with songs 
and dances, and the sound of trumpets. The king himself 
danced before it, having taken off his royal robes, and 
girded himself with the linen ephod of a priest 

With David's reign commenced a new and important 
era in the history of the Hebrews. In the time of Abraham, 
there was a city called Salem, said to have been governed by 
a king named Melchisedec. David found it in the poeses- 
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of fhe JebnsiteB. Pexceiving that its situation 
well adapted for a oentral point of union to all the tribes 
xii Isneij he eonqnered it and fortified it^ and named il 
Jera-Salem, firom Hebrew words signifying He shall see 
Peace. When the new city was well establi^ed, he opened 
oommeroe with his neighbours the Tjrians, a much more 
wealthy and cultivated people than the Hebrews. The 
charaet^ of the laws giyen by Moses, and the subsequent 
wandering and predatory habits of the tribes, had been ex* 
tremely unfavourable to the cultivation of the sciences^ or 
the arts. Architecture was in the rudest state among 
Helnews, but the Tyrians were skilful workmen. There* 
fixe^ when David "grew great," and wished to build him* 
self a palace^ he was obliged to send to the king of Tyre 
for oediu>tree», carpenters, and masons. 

While the Israelites themselves dwelt in tents, they had 
made a tent-temple for the Ark of God. But now, when 
the king had built a royal house for himseli^ it seemed to 
him that the Deity he worshipped ought not to dwell less 
honourably. He said to Nathan the Prophet : " See now 
I dwell in an house of cedar, but the Ark of Gbd dwelleth 
within cortaina" Nathan at first encouraged his idea of 
building a temple, but in the night the Lord revealed to 
the prophet that it was his will to have the temple built 
by a SOB of David, whose posterity he promised should be 
finrever established on the throna In one place, Hebrew 
leoords declare that David could not find time to build a 
temj^e, on account of *' the wars that beset him on every 
sider;^ in another place, it is said the Lord forbade him to 
do it» ^'because he had shed so much blood upon the 
earth." He was successful above all the leaders of hia 
nation. He took rich spoils in war, and kings who sought 
hiB alliance rewarded his powerful assistance with treasures 
more splendid than had ever been seen in Israel. He coo* 
seoratod a large portion of these to religious uses, as thank- 
oflerings to Jehovah for his great prosperity. So that at 
Us daitii there was a large supply of gold and silver, 
nuurUe and cedar, in readiness for die temple. In the 
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HMaa ume. Le iatucdand great Luiymy c m mtB into tkm 
yitnm vojsLip. Tiiicapea were ibe odSj msmunam |we- 
Kh'Mid bj Moatti bot D&riid. vbo was himself m skCAil 
(4ar«r on Uke iutrp. introdiaoei into the aerrioe of tiie 
Tabernacle trained bands of singen and runaciani^, who 
performed on harpa peaitenea. crmbaK and an instrument 
with email tinkling beiia. He encouiaged the cnltivadon 
of aa^^red poetrr, aiid himself oompoaed leligioas aongs^ 
which breathed deront aapirasions in some of the sabiimest 
language of lyric poetry. 

ITiis ilioBtriouB monarch, the object of ao mach pride 
and reverence to Hebrews, is called in their Sacred Writ- 
ings, "a man after God^s own heait.^ The ideas men 
formed of God at that period are therefore indicated by the 
prominent points of his character. He was a man of great 
energy and p^jwerful passions; fierce and revengeful to- 
ward his enemies, but endowed with susceptibility of feeling, 
which rnarle it natural for him to weep over a fallen foe. 
He was coustitutioiially ardent, with the devout tendency 
which UHUiilly belongs to such temperaments; hence he 
ruHhcd iuU) sins, and then " humbled himself before the 
I»rd," with re}Kjntance as earnest as his crime. The 
gencnjHJty of hi.s character, and the strong attachment he 
inspired, are implied by the following anecdote related of 
him: During one of his severe campaigns among the 
rhilistines, being sorely afflicted with thirst, he expressed 
a longing for some water from the well of Bethlehem, his 
native town. Three of his followers, who heard the wish, 
forced their way through the enemy's host, at peril of their 
lives, and brought the water he so much desired. Touched 
by this proof of their aflTection, he refused to drink it. 
Kamisliing as he was, he poured it out a libation before 
Jehovali, Baying, Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should 
do this. Is not this the blood of the men who went in 
jeopardy of their lives?" By his wise policy he cemented 
the tribes together in strong bonds of union. His success 
flattered their pride; and his constant hiibit of attributing 
all good fortune to Jehovah, greatly strengthened their re- 
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I on that powerful God, who had ohoeen them for his 
espeml fftyourites. The reyerential tendencies of the 
mjdl Psalmiat are abondantlj indicated by his forbearing 
to kill Saul when he was in his power, because he was 
'^the licxd's anointed," by the tone of his grand old 
temple-eongB, by his careM observance of religious cere- 
monies, and by the firequency with which he sought counsel 
d Gkxl, through the agency of oracles and prophets. But 
his devout aspirations and pious resolutions were fSur above 
his practice. He prayed like a saint, and poured forth 
sublime poetry like an inspired prophet, and he did so 
sinoerely and earnestly ; yet in many things he acted like 
an ambitious politician, and a ferocious man of blood. 
Daring the conflict between his followers and the ad- 
herents of Saul, Jonathan, the beloved friend of David, 
and son of Saul, had a child of Ave years old who was 
lamed in both his feet; for bis nurse let him fSill when she 
was fleeing from the horrors of civil war. It was not till 
the royal house of Saul were entirely subdued, and David 
had nothing further to fear from them, that he inquired 
whether any of the descendants were left, to whom he could 
^ahow kindness for Jonathan's sake." The lame, di^- 
henUA boy had by tiiat time grown to manhood, and 
become a &ther. He was proffered a seat at the royal 
table all the days of his life, and received back the estate 
which belonged to his grandfiither. After the war occa- 
sioned by Absalom's rebellion, there was £unine in the 
land. This might very naturally arise from neglect of 
cropB during civil commotions; but David, according to 
the prevailing ideas of his time, believed it to be the direct 
vengeance of God, in punishment for some sin. Accord- 
ingly, he inquired of tiie Lord what was the cause of the 
iBimine. And the Lord answered : '' It is for Saul and his 
Uoody house, because he slew the Gibeonites." It seems 
the loraelites had sworn not to molest the Gibeonites ; but 
Saul, for some unmentioned reason, had slain a number 
of them. He had been thirty years in his grave, when 
David was informed that the Lord was punidbing all the 
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r his old transgreBSions, He went to the Gibeooites 
jfi^ed what atonement wotild satisfy tbem* Tliej re- 
l to take gold or mlver as a ransom for their al^itgh tared 
rea» and demaDded seven of Saurs dei^isendaots, that 
-nighl '* haog them up unto the Lord ;" in other words^ 
tbem as a human sacri^^. David i^[>ared the de- 
iidants of Jonathan, on acajuot of an oath he had sworn 
to ids early fhend. But he gave up two of SauPs aona by 
& ooncubinej aod five sons of Michalj Saurs daughter, 
" And the Gibeonites hanged them on the hill, before the 
Lord." Michal had loved David in bis days of compara- 
tive obscurity, and had been the fet wife of hm youth- 
Afterward, when there was civil war between Saul and 
David, her father gave her io marriage to another man^ by 
whom she had these five sona When David became king, 
he demanded her again^ though he then had two other 
wives. Perhaps be thought his regal power would be 
more secm^ly established, m the acknowledged son-in-law 
of Saul. Michal *s second husband seems to have loved 
her tenderly, for when she was carried away finom him, 
'^he followed her weeping,*^ until the king^s messengers 
ordered him to turn back. From what is leoorded^ she 
and David do not appear to have Kved on good terms 
after this forced reunion. Still worse was his conduct to 
one of his generals, named Uriah. Having accidentally 
seen his beautifdl wife, while she was bathing, he fell in 
love with her, and caused her to be brought to his palace, 
while Uriah was absent fighting his battles. When she 
afterward informed him that she was likely to be a mother, 
he sought to shield himself from disgrace, by bringing Uriah 
home. Failing in that attempt,* he caused him to be slain, 
and afi^rward married the beautiful widow. His acts of 
cruelty were not always of a kind to be excused as hasty 
impukes of a zealous temperament A fierce spirit of re- 
taliation ofi;en marked his conduct and his writings, and in 
some cases it seems to have been cherkhed by him for 
years. When he conquered the Moabites, he caused the 
inhalatants of all their cities to be executed by varioas 
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modes of tortare, described as '' putting them under sawa^ 
and under harrows of iron, and passing them through the 
bric^-kiln.'^ On his death-bed, when he was a very old 
man, he charged his successor not to let the hoary head of 
Joab go down to the grave in peace. Joab had brought 
odium on David's administration by some unauthorized 
acts of military zeal against the house of Saul ; he had 
likewise slain Absalom, the beautiful son of David, in the 
days of his rebellion. At that time, Shimei, who belonged 
to the same tribe as Saul, cursed David, and expressed his 
gratification that one of his own sons had risen against 
him, as he had formerly risen against Saul, his benefactor. 
Shimei afterward humbly asked forgiveness, and David 
solemnly promised, before all the people, that he would do 
him no injury. But ten years after, when he was dying, 
he charged Solomon to " bring down the hoary head of 
Shimei to the grave with blood;" saying that he himself 
could not do it, because he had sworn to him by the Lord 
that he would not put him to death. Yet Hebrew Sacred 
Records, after recounting all these things, declare David 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, and 
turned not aside firom anything he commanded him all 
the dajrs of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the 
Hittite." 

Solomon fulfilled the sanguinary injunctions of his dying 
&iher, and likewise put to death a brother, whose priority 
of birth gave him a claim to the throne. These transac- 
tions do not seem to have made him too much '* a man of 
blood" to be a fitting instrument in building the projected 
temple. In the fourth year of his reign he began this 
great work, on which an army of labourers are said to 
have been employed. He numbered the foreigners in 
Israel, who were probably made bondmen by conquest 
Hebrew Sacred Records inform us that eighty thousand of 
these were employed to hew and work stone, and seventy 
thousand to bear burdens, under the control of three 
thousand six hundred overseers. Thirty thousand Israel- 
ites cat timber in Lebanon, by courses ; ten thousand in 
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mA month, whfle die oUwn rorte d. The 
ifork was done by ddlfbl ertifioen fiom TyroL NoCwith- 
•tuding the number of worianen, it was seven yean be- 
fore the temple was completed. The wioiigfat stooas wera 
so fitted to their placea befofe they were broqght to Jem- 
aalem, that they were put together without noiae. He- 
brews had a tradition that they weie not hewn or amoolhed 
by any instrument^ bat a worm called Samir was created 
1^ Qod on purpose to do that bosinesB; and the stooei, 
thus miraculoiiBly {xepaied, moved to the lempk of their 
own aooord, where angels laid diem in their plaoea. 

A mass of buildings for the priesta^ and varioos other 
idigioua purposes^ was enclosed within a walL In the 
centre, and overiooking them all, was the fiunoos temple. 
It had an outer court surrounded by a wall, and an inner 
court separated from the outer by colonnadea with bmen 
gates. Sacrifices and prayers were offered in the inner 
court, which coutained a brazen altar for bumt^ifferinei 
and an immense tank, or basin of brass, supported on the 
backs of twelve braaen oxen. This was for the conveni- 
ence <^ the priests, who were required to perform ablutions 
before they entered the temple. A pipe supplied it with 
water from a well, and it contained enough for two thou- 
sand baths. There were likewide ten large kvers of bras, 
supported on small pillars, and engrsTcd with likenessK 
of bulls, lions, and eagles. These were -for washing por- 
tions of the animals offered in sacrifice. 

The temple was an oblong building of white stone. 
According to the dimen^ons given, it must hare Iven 
about the size of a snuill European cathedral On three 
sides were oorridors rising above each other to the hogiit 
of three stories, supported by stately pillars, and oontaixunr 
apartments in which sacred utensils and ti>eaisures wen- 
kept The fourth and front side was open, with a paroa' 
at the entrance supported by two braaen pillars, hiphlj 
ornamented with representations of palm trees, lilies, ani 
pomegranates. The body of the temple, separaxed anc 
yetted from the porch, was called the aanotaazj, or hoihr 
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{daee. The doors were carved with cherubim, palm trees^ 
and flowers, gilded, and covered with an embroidered 
oortain. The walls were carved with the same figures, 
laid in gold, and in some places adorned with precious 
stones. Here stood an altar of gilded Arabian wood, used 
solelj to sustain a golden dish, in which frankincense 
burned perpetually. It was a Hebrew tradition that fra- 
grance difihsed from this table might be smelled from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. The great number of animals 
slaughtered, and the blood poured out and sprinkled in 
multi&rious religious ceremonies, would probably have 
been disagreeable without this precaution. On a golden 
table was laid an offering to the Lord of twelve loaves of 
bread, one fix)m each tribe. These were renewed every 
Sabbath, and the old loaves divided among the priests. 
Ten branching candlesticks of gold sustained golden lamps, 
filled with pure olive oil^ not pressed out in a mill, but 
suoh as exuded, drop by drop, from bruised olives, and 
was thus perfectly free from sediment. They were kept 
burning day and night, the sanctuary not being lighted by 
any other meana 

Within the sanctuary was a secret apartment, called the 
sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies. The floor was of 
cedar overlaid with gold. The ceiling was covered with 
plates of gold fastened with golden nails. The walls were 
of polished marble lined with cedar, carved with cherubim, 
palm trees, and flowers, richly gilded. The door, carved 
and gilded after the same patterns, was separated from 
the sanctuary by chains of gold, and an embroidered curtain 
of blue, purple, and crimson. In the inmost recesses of 
this holy place, Solomon put two gigantic images of cheru- 
bim, fifteen feet high, of gilded olive wood. Their outer 
wings touched the wall on either side, and the inner wings 
met together. Immediately under their wings was placed 
the Ark of the Covenant, whose golden cover was called 
the Mercy Seat, because God there showed himself propi- 
tious, after being appeased by the blood of sacrifices. 
Golden images of cherubim were on the Mercy Seat, one 
yoL. I.— 37 -^^ 
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ar end, bending toward each othefj and fonmng 
meir outstretched wings a kind of seat, calltxi tha^ 
one of God. Over it was a visible dond, odled thm 
cMnabf or Divine Pr^enoe, in which Jehovah wm ftip- 
fled to be actually present Hence he is oiten spoken ot, 
the Hebrew Sacred Books, as ** dwelling between the 
ctierubim," The Ark was the same one conatmctefl by 
Moses, from money, ear-ringBj and other jewels^ which the 
people dedicated for that poipoee. All other things con- 
nected with the temple were made anew by Solomon, ac- 
cording to patterns prescribed by Moses, though greatly 
exceeding them in splendour, Tlie colossal cherubim placed 
on each side of the Ark, and the representations of buU^ 
lions, and eagles, seem like an infringement of the com- 
mand that no trraveu images should be made. They wexe 
probably additions suggested to Solomon by his interoourae 
with Tynans and Egyptians. 

A great number of gold and silver utensils were made 
for the use of the temple, and these were continually in- 
creased by gifts from devotees, who expected thereby to 
gain favours from their God.- 

Before the building could be fit for worship, the altar 
for burnt-offerings must first be purified from pollutions it 
hiad acquired by the hands of workmen and the touch of 
tools. For this purpose, a bullock was sacrificed, and the 
priest put some of the blood on the horns of the altar with 
his finger. When this had been repeated seven days, the 
altar was ready for sacrifice, and thenceforth sanctified 
everything that touched it. The altars, and all the utensils, 
were anointed with oil made fragrant by spices; a quantity 
of which had always been kept in the holiest place, by com- 
mand of Moses, to be used only for consecrating kings, 
high priests, and vessels belonging to the House of God. 

When everything was duly prepared, all the tribes of 
Israel assembled with their elders, and, with the king at 
their head, went in procession to Mount Zion to bring 
thence the old Ark of the Covenant When it was 
opei^ed, it was found to contain onlv the two tables of 
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Btone, with graven commandments, which Moses had 
placed therein at Horeb. Priests, sanctified for the pur- 
pose, took up the Ark, carried it to the new temple, and 
placed it in the holy of holies. At that moment, a hundred 
and twenty priests in the sanctuary sounded their silver 
trumpets ; bands of musicians began to play, and Levites, 
dad in white linen, sang, " Praised be the Lord ! for he is 
good ; for his mercy endureth for ever." " The trumpeters 
and singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising the Lord." While this great chorus was resound- 
ing through the temple, the Shechinah, or Divine Presence, 
which five hundred years before had descended over the 
Mercy Seat in the Tabernacle, descended in the same visible 
form of a cloud, and rested over the Mercy Seat in the 
Temple. It was probably accompanied by sudden light ; 
for it is stated that ^' the glory of the Lord filled the house ; 
so that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of 
the cloud." 

When Moses oflTered a burnt-oflfering to the Lord, " fire 
came out from before the Lord, and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt-oflfering and the fat." The flame thus 
kindled was not allowed to go out, and no other was used 
for religious purposes. When two sons of Aaron burned 
incense before the Lord, kindled with common fire, Hebrew 
Sacred Writings declare that " fire came from the Lord and 
devoured them, and they died." Whether the sacred fire 
was afterward lost, in the course of their wanderings and 
their wars, is not stated. But when Solomon oflfered his 
first burnt oflfering on the new altar of the temple, we are 
told that fire came running out of the air, and consumed 
the sacrifice. And when all the children of Israel saw it, 
" they bowed themselves with their faces to the ground." 
This heavenly fire was tended night and day by priests, 
who fed it with perfectly clean wood, stripped of its bark, 
and free from all imperfections. It was deemed sacrilege 
to resuscitate this holy flame by blowing upon it with the 
breath. 

'' The king and all the people offered sacrifices to the Lord, 
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axe% ind a limdred ttod tnoutf 
^eep ; a> die king and ail the people dedieited 
HtMt Howe of 6od. And Sokxatm kept the feut finnteen 
dajs^ a3D.d aQ lanel with hinL^ Kneeliiig cb a Ugh plat- 
isrmabo're thecxowd.he spfead eat hi» hands and ptajed: 
*^0 'LsiA God of Israel^ thcsre h no God like auto thee, in 
fte beaTeOr nor on the eacth. Bat will God in Terr deed 
tfw^ with men upon the earth? BehcAl heaven and the 
he ateu of heaTcos cazmot contain thee; how much Icsiv 
thisho oa ewhidi IhatTeboilt! Bat hearken unto the sup- 
plications of thj serrant. and of thj people IsraeL which 
tiiej shall make toward tf» plaee. Hear thoo from th j 
dwelling plaoe^ eren from Hearen, and when thoa heaiest 

It was an oniTersal costom to choose the highest st» 
within a dtj Sur the temple of its preading deitj. Solo- 
Bion's temple stood on Moont Moriah, in the centre of 

Jemsaleou which was thence&Mrth called the Mountain oi 
the Lord s House. According to Hebrew traditioDS, it was 
the pbk:e where Cain and Abel oiSered obladoosw and where 
Abraham made readv to sacri&re Isaaa People believed 
the temple was actoallv God's hoose: that he had a local 
and personal residence in the Holy of Holies^ and mani- 
les&ed himself in the form of a shining hghL Tt^ High 
Priest went &ere to ask qiMstions ct him« and received 
answers^ which were considered oracles^ Thej spreail a 
golden table with bread for JehoTah, as thej would hskve 
done for a temporal king in his own pahKe. Thej sup- 
posed he enjoyed the firagrance of incense and the aavi^ar 
€>( homing saerifioes: and Jerusalem was consiviered prv> 
eminently safe^ happy, and glorious^ because he was 5 :r- 
posed to be more pecoliariy and pennanently present ih'.re 
than elsewhere. 

Before the temple was built, the people had always beea 
accustomed to sacrifice in '* high placesw^ Hills that sup- 
plied the shade and solemnity of groves were preferred by 
the devout of all nations ; and in such places altars and 
images were sore to abound. The extreme pioneneas of 
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the Israelites to pay homage to these foreign gods, and to 
consider the groves themselves holy, indaoed Moses to 
oommand them not to plant any trees near an altar of the 
Lord their GtxL Afterward, such localities seem to have 
been deemed allowable, amid the inconveniences of their 
ansetded condition, provided they were careful not to 
direct their worship toward any other object than the God 
of the Hebrews. But when the temple was built^ the old 
caution against groves was renewed, and it was expressly 
forbidden to plant a single tree on the mountain where it 
stood. The entire hill was considered holy ground. Any 
undean action, immodest gesture, idle talking, or laughing, 
was deemed sacrilegious there. If a leper, or a person who 
had eaten unclean food, or touched the dead, or stepped on 
a grave, entered the court of the temple without purifica- 
tion, he was driven out and severely scourged. None of 
the Gentile nations were allowed to pass in farther than 
the outer court All who came from a foreign land, even 
if they were Hebrews, were obliged to go through a process 
of cleansing before they were allowed to enter the sacred 
enclosure ; among these ceremonies were ablutions and cut- 
ting oflT the hair. Neither priests nor people were allowed 
to sit or lean within the precincts of tiie temple, however 
weary they might be. Only kings of the house of David 
were allowed to sit there. 

It was contrary to the policy of the Hebrew government 
to multiply temples, because the constant object was to 
consolidate the tribes into a nation, and there was no bond 
of union so strong as one central place of worship, and the 
habit of consulting the same oracle in all cases of emer- 
gency. Those at a distance from Jerusalem built courts 
for prayer, generally in high solitary places, but they 
always prayed with faces turned toward their Holy City. 
If they prayed within the circuit of Jerusalem, they always 
turned toward the temple ; if within the precincts of tie 
temple, they always turned toward where the Ark stood. 
Three times a year, on the recurrence of great annual 
fiostivals, every man was required to go up to Jerusalem to 
Vol. L— 37* 



b jUmy wmd pride bomid tiie lanetileft limgl j to tlw 
mr of national worship. 

IfcmonTf the pnUic aerrioes of rdigioa frere ncne in^ 
irtifigllsni llief had beea in the Qld«i ttme, InaAoob 
the propheta^ poets compamd bob^ fer iim temsfitt umI 
laasic i«p^lad th^D viib its iogpiriiig Toioe^ cmi wkieh ibe 
«oali of def^Ml liileDers roBe into hi^ oaku i«fiiOiis» br 
ribiy7«dl0pnflttk:nKitiiiecf^dieffikatoePBii»^ Soloiooa 
]ierfeeled tlie work his fillier had tsegoiu Four thoQessd 
mngem wem employed in the semoe of the tampie, to sing 
in ooonefl^ bj Pxnm ; aad twentf *foiir bands of mimiakl tn- 
*ilntfBeilti, cadi under the^careirf a pnndiEig o&:er. Both 
men and women were emplojed in this aefrio^ for we ara 
toid ci ^damsela playing with timbrel in retigioiia pitn 
teanoDfl^ and it is recorded that Heman, a muateian of the 
temple, had fourteen sons and three dai^hters, ^^all under 
the hands of their father for song in the House of the 
Lord." The service was hereditary, the duties and emolu- 
ments descending from father to son. 

When Nathan the prophet announced to David that the 
Lord had appointed his son to build a temple, he likewise 
idd him that Ood had sworn to establish his fSunily on the 
throne forever. This promise, so flattering to the king, 
and to the hopes of the people, was often repeated in songs 
for worship, composed by the royal troop <rf poets and 
musicians. David himself alluded to it in one of his latest 
compositions. When the temple was completed, and 
Solomon dedicated it with prayer in the presence of all 
Israel, he publicly reminded Jehovah of the covenant he 
had made with his Other's house. The promise, thus 
strongly impressed on the popular mind, had a powerful 
and abiding influence. Their national greatness began vrith 
David, and all their future hopes were intertwined with his 
family and tribe. In seasons of darkest discouragement, 
there always loomed above the gathering clouds bright 
visions of a " lion of the tribe of Judah," destined to come 
to their rescue^ No prophecy ever had such permanent 
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and extensive inflaence on human afiGskirs, as that promise 
made by Nathan to the most popular king of the Hebrews. 

Yet Solomon seems to have soon forgotten the conditions 
on which that promise was given, viz. : that " the sons of 
David should take heed to their way, and walk before God 
as their £Etther had done.'* Contrary to the Law of Moses, 
lie married the daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
took numerous wives from other foreign nations. They 
" tamed away his heart after other gods." " He went after 
Ashtoreth, goddess of the Sidonians ;" and on a hill before 
Jerusalem, he built places of worship for the god of the 
Moabites, and the god of the Ammonites. ** Thus did he 
&T all his strange wives, who burned incense, and sacri- 
ficed unto their gods ;" and he did this, it is said, notwith- 
standing the Lord God of Israel appeared to him twice, 
and told him that he should not go after other gods. 

A few fragments preserved in Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews are all that remain of the much-praised wisdom 
of Solomon. There is no contemporary history, by which 
we can judge how other nations regarded him. The na- 
tional mind, hitherto fettered by the limitations of pastoral 
life, doubtless began to expand somewhat under the pros- 
perous reigns of David and his enterprising son. The 
learned commentator, De Wette, says; " It may be main- 
tained with highest probability that literary productions in 
Hebrew scarcely extend beyond the period of David and 
Solomon. Here is the first sure ground in the history of 
the language." 

Solomon's reputation for wisdom did not shield him from 
popular dissatisfaction, which, according to the usages of 
those times, soon expressed itself in a prophetic form. An 
energetic man, named Jeroboam, had been appointed by 
the king to superintend certain public works. There was 
at that time a prophet named Ahijah, for whom the people 
entertained great reverence. One day, when he and Jero- 
boam met alone in the fields, the prophet seized hold of 
his garment and tore it in twelve pieces, saying : " Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, I will rend the kingdom out 




! tiB Ae d«9tfli <ir ; 
BdioboHDy tlie only son of Sninnw, najiajuJuJ to loa 
fluooa ffis motiier wis of ti» Airmmmtn^ and IbmI 
fllwmjB oontiDiied to wocAip Uie godB of hs* flIildliocMi 
ThmSartf it is not nnprisiiig that dofing the Ti^ifti of 
BdiobcMun ^ there weie grores hd ercrr lii^ bilL and 
images under erery green tree.^ Hie people "pro¥«dced 
the Lord to jealonsj with their sins ; and Shisfaak, king 
of Egypt, came up against Jemsalem, and took away the 
treasares of the Hoose of the Lord, and the treasnres <^ 
the kinged houae. He even took away alL" Bat before 
that happened, the exiled Jeroboam had retomed, and ex- 
cited ten of the tribes to rebel against their king. Hence- 
forth there were two kingdoms ; one called Jndah, whose 
capital was Jerasalem ; the other called Israel, whose capi- 
tal was Samaria. Ahijah, whose prophecy excited this 
revolt firom the idolatrous descendants of David, did not 
have his hopes fdlfilled by the conduct of Jeroboam. For 
be also *^ made a house of high places," and set np two 
golden calves for the people to worship, saying : " Behold, 
O Israel, thy gods, which brought thee up out of Egypt" 
It is mentioned as one of his great offences, that " he made 
priests of the lowest of the people, who were not of the 
sons of Levi." He likewise neglected some of the sacred 
days of the Hebrews, and kept the Feast of Tabernacles a 
month later than they did at Jerusalem. Writers belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Judah continually speak of him with 
great severity, as "Jeroboam, son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin/' Yet, from what is recorded, it seems diffi- 
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cult to determine which was the greatest patron of image- 
worship, Jeroboam, king of Israel, or Behoboam, king of 
Jndah. 

Of Abijam, son and successor of Behoboam, it is briefly 
related that '' he walked in all the sins of his &ther." But 
when his son Asa became king, a diflferent course was pur- 
sued. He demolished all the images his fathers had made, 
and removed his mother &om being queen, because ^* she 
had made an idol in a grove." " Asa's heart was perfect 
with the Lord all his daya And the silver, and gold, and 
vessels, which his father had dedicated, and which himself 
had dedicated, he brought into the House of the Lord." 
Yet it is said he imprisoned a prophet, '' and was in a rage 
with him," because he reproved him for using gold and 
silver belonging to the temple, to sustain himself in time 
of war. 

From the reign of Behoboam, there was continual war- 
&ie between Judah and the revolted kingdom of Israel. 
The successors of Jeroboam did as he had done. They 
worshipped Baal and golden calves, and set up altars in 
grove& One of them, named Ahab, married Jezebel, a 
Sidonian, and built a temple for her god Baal, and sur- 
rounded it with a grove, and himself worshipped there. 
She persecuted the prophets of the God of Israel, so that 
they were obliged to hide in caves, sustained by bread and 
water, while four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal fed 
at the royal table. Among all the people, there were 
^'only seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, or kissed his image." In time of severe famine, 
Elijah the prophet went boldly to king Ahab, and de- 
manded that the people should be gathered together at 
Mount Carmel, and that the prophets of Jehovah and the 
prophets of Baal should both be summoned, that the peo- 
ple might see which were true prophets. The prophets 
of each deity agreed to sacrifice a bullock, and he on 
whose altar fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the sacrifice, was to be considered the true god. It is said 
the prophets of Baal prayed to him from .morning till 




b^ no fire doBSsisi <ki liieir alisr^ Bm 
^t -caJed oo the Gud of IsriciL fire imnMsdxstc^ j i 
fnteB^nai,aDdooMiiiDed die bnlbak, ""nd tlw 
■fl» nd Ob mamt wd die dii«, and UdioA ^ tba 
lor diflt WW in 3ibe timuilL And wlieii tbe people siir 
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a^A ooiBiWDlBd tbfom IQ dsi^gliier aQ tbepncflto 
ttf BttiO, Bad let now ma^] snd tii^ did «& WJiea 
k Jeiabd hesid wltal h»A hmppmid. to lior pgB|ili B> % 
I flvrcire bjT ber gc*dfi thai Elijaih ^loold alsaiie tbar fate; 
prndeni to cK&pe flDd lade Ittin^ielC 
df Afli, is daoSwd wb Ae looBt pious 
Mqg cC Jndiili, afie? ibe ttmr of Dftvid. 
'ffii kevrt WM lilad 9 in tiie wmja of tiie I^nd^ mud be 
tofik ftirsf ^le U^ fdittB sod gityra out cf Jnd&h. And 
the piicsm liad ^e Bool: of the Lftw of tbe Lr^ widi 
them, and went about thrcm^iODt all die cKtaea of Jndah, 
and taught the people." However, when the power <rf 
Sjiia was growing dangeronslj strong, he oombmed with 
Ahab, king of Israel, to attack their common enemy ; and 
afterward he married his son Jehoram to Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and JezebeL The prophets did not £bu1 
to rebuke Jehoshaphat On his way home finom the wars, 
^'a seer went out to meet him, and sud, Shouldest thou 
help the ungodly, and love them that hate the Lord? 
Nevertheless, there are good things found in thee, in that 
^thou hast taken away the groves out of the land, and hast 
prepared thine heart to seek Ood." ^ And Jehoshaphat 
went out again through the people, and brought them back 
to the Lord God of their fathers." 

His son Jehoram, and his grandson Ahaziah, when they 
succeeded to the throne, worshipped the same gods as 
Ahab king of Israel, with whom they were allied by mar- 
riage. They ^^rnade high places in the mountains of 
Judah," and commanded the people to worship there. 

Meanwhile political changes were fermenting in the 
kingdom of Israel Elijah received a conmiand from the 
Lord to anoint Jehu king of Israel, and instruct him to 
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day the reigning monarcli with all his family. So Jehu 
headed a rebellion, '*and slew Ahab, and all his great 
men, and his kinsfolk, and his priests, until he left none 
remaining ; according to the saying of the Lord, which he 
spake unto Elijah." Ahaziah, king of Judah, who was 
visiting his kinsman, the king of Israel, was slain also. 
Jehu at first professed to be a worshipper of Baal, and 
ordered a great sacrifice in his honour, to which his priests 
throughout the kingdom were summoned. But as soon a3 
they were assembled, he ordered every one to be slain, and 
tore down the temple of Baal, and burnt his image. Yet 
he by no means fulfilled the hopes of Elijah ; for he mani- 
fested no faith in Jehovah, and publicly worshipped the 
golden calves of Egypt, which Jeroboam had set up. 

The kingdom of die revolted ten tribes had a struggling 
and troubled existence. They were enfeebled by civil 
commotions, and by frequent wars with Syria and Judah. 
When the powerful Assyrians attacked them little more 
than three centuries after David, they found Israel an easy 
prey, and they carried off the inhabitants into a captivity 
fiN>m which they never returned. 

The smaller kingdom of Judah, though they had Solo- 
mon's temple, and an established priesthood, were very 
unsteady in their reliance on Jehovah. Scarcely two kings 
in succession sustained his worship, and it was very evi- 
dent that the popular mind was never really elevated to a 
genuine and strong belief in one invisible Deity. Pro- 
phets constantly taught that it was impossible for God's 
chosen people to meet with any disasters, unless as a pun- 
ishment for some sin they had committed; and that the 
worship of foreign gods was great above all other sins. 
In times of prosperity, the people adored Baal and Ash- 
toreth, and kissed their hands to the stars. If famine or 
pestilence came, they ran back to the God of their fathers, 
and like terrified children inquired what they should do to 
abate their punishment But as soon as die panic sub- 
aided, they resorted to the groves again, and the prescribed 
toB(AyaiB in honour of Jehovah were neglected. 
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prisoe, who built a gate to the temple. But Ahaz, the 
grandeon of IJzziah, "sacrifioed and bamt incense in the 
high places, and on the hills, and under every green tree.'* 
When the Syrians defeated him in battle, he worshipped 
the Syrian gods, and raised altars to them in every city of 
Judah, and every comer of Jerusalem ; giving as a reason 
that deities must be powerM who thus protected the 
people that trusted in them. Having been pleased with au 
altar he saw in Damascus, he caused one to be made after 
the same pattern, and placed in the temple at Jerusaleih. 
He removed the twelve bra2sen oxen from under the great 
brassen tank ; probably because he needed the brass to pay 
the king of Assyria for helping him in the wars. Finally 
he shut up Solomon's temple, and made images of Baal, 
which he caused to be worshipped. The ceremony of 
passing through fire, as an emblem of higher purification 
than water, formed a part of the worship of Baal, who is 
BCHnetimes called Moloch. Some suppose that parents 
carried children on their shoulders through the fire ; others 
think the priests led them through, or simply waved a 
child over the flame, to signify that he was consecrated to 
the God of the Sun. To avert some great calamity, child- 
ren were sometimes consumed as bumt-oflFerings to Moloch. 
Ejng Ahaz caused his own son to pass through the fire ; 
but he could not have been materially harmed by the pro- 
cess, for he afterward succeeded his father on the throne. 
How completely the worship of images was mixed up with 
fidth in Jehovah, is shown by the fact that the prophet 
Hosea, who lived in the reign of Ahaz, enumerates images 
and teraphim [household gods] among the desirable appa- 
ratus of a religious state. He prophesies sorrowful times, 
when "the children of Israel shall abide many days, 
without a king, without a prince, and without a sacrifice, 
and without an image, and without an ephod, and without 
a teraphim. Afterward they shall return and seek the 
Lord their God." 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, endeavoured to lead the people 
back to Jehovah, giving as a reason that while the temple 
Vol. L—38 
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mt £o4iah had been sbut up, their muB hfid Mlol 
me swoitl^ and their wives and cbildreo bad been taken 
itiira "He remoTed the high placesy aad biake tlie 
s, and cat down the gpovea" When he fband the 
a en of Israel buruini^ inoenae to the brazen serpent 
Mosea bad made^ he brake the image in pieoes, caUing it 
Nehushtan, which meaos a brass bauble. He opened 
SolomoD^9 temple, and stiminoiied the priests and Leyitas 
to sanctifj themselYeB and the house, and make prepara- 
tiens for a great public eacrifioe. The people, in obedience 
to royal command^ brought up to the temple seven tj bul- 
locks^ a hundred rams, aad two hundred lauibs^ for a burnt- 
Gflfering to the Lord, "And when the bamt-offering 
began, the song of the Lord began also, with the trumpeta^ 
and with the instmmenta ordained bj David, king of Israel, 
This continued till the burnt-offering was finisheti, when 
the king and all present with him bowed themselves and 
worshipped. And Hezekiah rejoiced that God had pre- 
pared the people; for the thing was done suddenly." 
After that, proclamation was made, and messengers sent to 
all the children of Israel, wherever they could be found, 
to come up to Jerusalem to keep the great feast of the 
Passover. The neglect into which the laws of Moses had 
fallen, is implied by the statement, " for they had not done 
it of a long time, in such sort as it was written." The 
people flocked to Jerusalem in great numbers, and " the 
king gave the congregation a thousand bullocks, and 
seven thousand sheep; and the princes gave one thousand 
bullocks, and ten thousand sheep; and a great number 
of priests sanctified themselves. So there was great joy, 
for since the time of Solomon there was not the like in 
Jerusalem." 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, reversed all his father had 
done. " He built up again the high places, which had 
been broken down. He reared altars to Baal, and made 
groves, and worshipped the host of heaven. He observed 
times, and used enchantments, and dealt with wizards, and 
set a carved image in the House of God." Afterward, 
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when he was in severe auction, by reason of the Asgfyrian 
armies, he took the idol out of the temple, pulled down 
the altars he had built to foreign gods, and offered sacrifice 
and prayer to the God of Israel. But after his death, his 
son Amon set up the carved images again, and sacrificed 
to them. 

Josiah, son of Amon, succeeded to the throne at eight 
years of age, and it is said he even then began " to seek 
afler the God of David." In the eighteenth year of his 
leign, he sent orders to the High Priest to count over the 
sums of money which had from time to time been dedicated 
to the temple of the Lord, and apply the sum to necessary 
repairs. His messenger returned and announced that the 
High Priest had obeyed the royal mandate, and had like- 
wise sent by him the Book of the Law, which he said 
had been found in the temple. It is a very singular feet, 
and one for which commentators are puzzled to account, 
that the pious young king seemed entirely ignorant of the 
existence of such a book. When it was read to him, and 
he learned that the worship of images was declared to be a 
great sin, which Jehovah was sure to punish with fierce 
anger, he rent his clothes with grief and terror. Hulda, a 
£unous prophetess, then dwelt in the college at Jerusalem, 
and priests were sent to her, to inquire concerning the 
words of the book. She returned answer to the king that 
the Lord would surely punish the people for burning in- 
cense to other gods ; his wrath was kindled against them, 
and would not be quenched. But she promised that he 
should not witness the evil, because he had humbled him- 
self before the Lord, and rent his garments, when he heard 
the denunciations of the Law. Yet if Ihc chief magistrate 
of the nation was ignorant of the existence of such laws 
against idolatry, the people surely were not likely to be 
better instructed than their monarch. Josiah forthwith 
commenced the work of atonement with great zeal. The 
image of the goddess Ash tore th was brought out from 
Jehovah's temple, burned, stamped to powder, and strewn 
on the graves of those who had sacrificed *x> her. The 
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\ and chAiiot of tbe Sun^ which bad been pliiced ovei 
sntratioe of the temple, were taken down and destrojed* 
groves were cut down^ and hnnmn booes burned on 
high placea, that thej might be ao effectnally poUnted, 
one would dare to approach them* From every oomer 
ik kingdom, he hunted ont all the priests ** who burned 
inocnae to Baal, to the Suo and tbe Moon, and the plane tst, 
and all the boat of heaven ;'' and he slew them, and burned 
their bones on their own altars* He even carried his zeal 
8o £sur as to aend manengen mto Samaria, to demolish the 
altan Jeroboaiii had erected. After this thoixHigh pniger 
tion of the land, he commmnded all the people to keep the 
PUsBover. The leooid states: "Sordij there was not 
holden sooh a Passover from the days of the Judges that 
judged Israel, nor of the kings of Jndah." "Notwith- 
standing, the Lord tamed not from the fieroeness of his 
great wrath. And the Lord said, I will remove Judah out 
of my sight, as I have removed IsraeL" 

When the son of Josiah began to reign, " he did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord." Pharaoh carried 
him captive to Egypt, placed his brother Jehoiakim on the 
throne, and compelled the kingdom of Judah to pay 
tribute. Then Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, came 
up against Jerusalem, carried the royal family into captiv- 
ity, robbed the Lord's House of many treasures, compelled 
the people to pay tribute to him, and left Zedekiah, a third 
son of Josiah, to rule over them. Josephus states that 
king Jehoiakim went out of Jerusalem during the si^e, 
and voluntarily resigned himself and all his family into the 
hands of the Babylonians, on condition that they would 
not bum the temple; "on which account, the Jews have 
celebrated him in all their sacred memorials, and his name 
has become immortal." But this is one of many instances 
in which Josephus states what is not to be found in the 
Hebrew Sacred Books. 

It is recorded of king Zedekiah, that he and the chief 
priests, and the people, all transgressed very much concern- 
ing the worship of other gods, '^ and polluted the house of 
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the Lord, which he had hallowed in Jerusalem, and des- 
pised the words of his prophets." After a reign of eleven 
years, he ventured to rebel against the king of Babylon, 
who sent an army upon him, that slaughtered men and 
maidens, old and young, without mercy. The walls of 
Jerusalem were utterly demolished, the temple and palaces 
burned to the ground, and nearly all the inhabitants, who 
escaped the sword, were carried captive into Babylon; 
among these was king Zedekiah, who had his eyes put out 
This memorable captivity happened four hundred and sixty- 
seven years after David, and five hundred and eighty-eight 
years before Christ. 

In the course of numerous wars, civil and foreign, the 
temple of Solomon was repeatedly robbed of its treasures; 
but they were again renewed by offerings from devotees, 
according to their wealth and piety. Warlike weapons 
were thus dedicated sStev a victory, the same as in Grecian 
and Phoenician temples ; for it is recorded that Jehoiada, 
the High Priest, armed his followers "with spears and 
shields, that were in the temple of the Lord." Shishak, 
king of Egypt, robbed the temple only thirty -five years 
after it was built Asa, king of Judah, took gold and 
silver from it, to pay the Syrians for helping him against 
the rival kingdom of Israel. Joash, king of Judah, took 
valuable offerings from the temple and bribed the king of 
Syria not to attack Jerusalem. Jehoash, king of Israel, 
attacked Judah, and carried off all the gold, and silver, and 
precious vessels, he could find in the temple. Ahaz, king 
of Judah, took silver, gold, and brass, from the House of 
the Lord, to procure help from Assyria, to fight against the 
Syrians. Hezekiah, his successor, being unable to raise 
sufficient money to pay the required tribute to the king of 
Assyria, was obliged to strip from the doors and pillars of 
the temple, the plates of gold, with which he himself had 
overlaid them. And finally, Nebuchadnezzar despoiled it 
utterly. 

A few of the poorer class of Hebrews, " vine-dressers and 
husbandmen," were left to till the soil of their conquered 
Vol. l^S8* 
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aad a mildf just mail, named &edaliab, waa ap 
it?u ^o rule over them* Jeremiah the prophet was in 
ar with Nebuchadnezzar, because he had alwajs ad^ 
1 submitseion to him, in opposition to a strong party of 
iwn coaDtT} men, who favoured an alliance with Egypt 
net Babylon. He was oflGered hk chaice either to go to 
rylon, or remain in his natiye laod. He chose to take 
up his abode at a city called Mispah, and GedaUab the 
governor received ordetra to prot^ect hiinj and supply him 
whatsoever he needed. When the Babylonian army had 
gone, many fugitive Israelites^ who had hidden in moun- 
tains and c^ves, cante to Gedaliab at Mispah. He told 
them that whoever would cultivate the land^ and pay trib- 
ute to Babylon, should be protected, and have assistance in 
l^buildiiig their houses and sowing their crops. The jus- 
6c5e and humanity of the governor rendered him gener^ly 
popular ; but a near relative of the exiled king being in- 
vited with others to a feast, treacherously attacked Gedaliah 
and his Babylonian guards, and slew them. The infant 
colony, alarmed lest this murder should be revenged upon 
them, fled into Egypt Jeremiah prophesied against this 
proceeding, but the people distrusted his advice, and he 
followed them into exile. Thus were the last of the Israel- 
ites banished &om the land of Canaan. 
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««Afl»irti;ftiiffJHri|««itlMMfllli(U4 tft«t MiMtor O* ktar mt O* smWIm 

•»P«ci«tivo, oT ArnUAbl* foforaMtlMi «r bmoUI twptKi r — g u t . A pitefal aaipi- 
(B(iMi M-<iM thU Uwf WM tA/fiM tfulb In Umi Mwo/fflf rvniiffc «f « evtria IdW 
•MmpMiiiA, Mi«t fiM WM 'tiufMfxInf tMir bvitot for ma fool.* 

»* Tim MX|>n«ur« of m tnnoeMt 4«lu«iofi to m«r« eriMKf , ssloi jm reptew fk» 
•Maw liy U»« »a\Mimtm ( m, • Uni of UmU aod pUw of opcrttSoM v« i^uml oed 
|»X Mi« fi«il poo(. A4MII Hmttti MUtimpU^ In a pompbloC what noolted fa Uo 
WmUMj of V»t|iin«, ftftor tli« l«)M/r of thirty ymn. Uy letter grew teto « Totoni* 
IM»w odbriMl tm M}« guUlMieo of foulli In Mob m4 ortrj dopirtiiMBi of Ifloritm. 

M WHUout Mfrfrtng to dlraet tli« Aituro ttndUM of moa« MocMlajr fn History, 
of Tit. BttoklMd *n 6«oluyx, or of th* Duko of Wenin(j;ton to mtlltvy ta«ti», bo 
to litppr l<J MX, th»t vory Ut«m6d man bnvo oxproMod their regrot that la thoir 
Mrlx ttudlM tb«y tiAd not tlia boneflt of tnoh dmpU foldaneo m tbto ToliniM 
•ITorito," - 

«Mr«i>. '.,.nf*y fil tilrUirloA) And M%f^ f*»nJitft frrmi wl^rh 4 Twt ft«%uM(l«n flf 
««^iiij4| litiuwlt*<l^u mnilfviMrt. Tl« iff»|iir*nifn( unfl iiypMft «• no 1»^ inlinl- 
Milki\tt Ihtiii Uliii ifkiidlmi nf iHtbrilf* |idiil«d uiil tut nUiilyJ^^iAU-rtAnf tJat^tAt, 

" All ftiiifMiMlki llirtdf w»rJlt, Uktitn^M to iitKUvui vHrlrMU wft^* |m whUh Uia m- 
jiUtUlui) '^r kiiiiH U'lt^A thruiiffti til A indMlhhiii ^^f luutkik^ tuAy b« niliipti^d to lh« 

In »Ui*<i\ iU« Mli'r I'l^ii^utprmliiin Ia k^iifipi^l Iim itfimpthini In ihrm Av^\t\f4Uy nrliE^ 
IhI'^ itM^I ii>|TiJt4Ult]i w^Miltl VF» uTiitiiitiiiiJ Mr. Pveripfl Lit 1li« r^ollc^ nT IIhiM wImj^ 
AmI Hf Uttii^ H««r^lL^llllMHi Itx IJie iiiukf^l ut^ plltw itf f^irfiLnK tUa.\ heturt [b« h^ml* 
lift(ii||i tt u ^trni I J ' 4 1 th 1**1 

■* Wii i»r iiiiliiMUtlnif^' tb*l tlitt t* « iTKHt f»jiMl4»ni fwrk, wli1<^b Kb^tiM htt In 
lliii bflNilh iif *v^ty ihirWtt ifiil tf^nilsr **f tli<^ Knielitli kncnag«^ mil w* hft^fi i^ 
tjfi#(i|t jji, ^t'^tiKi^r ^f Ibu vKlii^lild" ftit^llttiiiiB bv liAfi miLiXt* to It* iKtmlrablj *<lApt* 
Ivw 'Hi» AiiiurliMih WhMi» Wkiuevnr wktJ r^^lnw ihn mlvl^ It {wnl4lni for oo« ot 

Elftputi A dftjr ^Itl ftnuii iiru|iitni tnitli Im^rlL* nf r«04icitUm, nnd iu muAfa fvftvrm<, 
wlnlii Ml ii»t(i KuiKtk liii^rMM ilm piM^utn of boUi tbflr mlUtry and HHdn> 
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Speeches of Louis Kossuth. 

Condensed and abridged with the aathor's express 
sanction, by Francis W. Newman. 12mo. With 
a Portrait $1.00. 

** Koisath, In his rlMt to this covntrj, showed that he bed Che power of oiOTliif 
the hearts of men by his public oratory to a degree almost bejond that of any 
other man of the age, certainly beyond that cf any foreigDer who otst oauM 
among us. The present volume forms the best and most perfect, as well as moat 
interesting, record of his brief residence and Journeys in the United States, and 
of the popular feeling kindled by his presence whercTer he went From these 
speecties, and from the topics employed, and the manaer of their treatment, some 
idea may be formed of the secret of the effect he i»roduced. It wss owing, more 
than any thing else, to the profound and Intense earnestness of the speaker, and 
the singleness of heart and self-forgetfUlaess with which he dcToted himself to the 
cause of Hungary. Intellectual faculties as great as hia, though his were of a 
high order, and physical advantages as fortunately combined, might be ibnnd 
without much difficulty. The real magic of his eloquence ky la moral caoio^ 
to which these were but %xa\MBjJ*Svening Poit 

*' This is a wonderful book. It contains the thoughts and feelings, the sorrowa, 
fears, and hopes of a most wonderful man. It is a monument to the most eloquent 
man of the ago, and to one at least of the greatest statoemen of the age. We 
would commend this book for its eloquence, for the important principles it pro- 
pounds, and for the Instruction It contains on the present state of European 
nations."— Ths Ntte England^, 

** We do not fljid any of that regulated and almost stereotyped phraseology in 
which oratory and essays alike are delivered now-a-daysw There is a power d 
Idiom in his harangues, which strikes one as extraordinary in a foreigner, and the 
logical order of his argument with the direct simplicity of his sontonoos, reminds 
the reader of the translated style of the orators of antiquity. In some (tUwes his 
passionate rhetoric exceeds in terseness and vigor anything else of the kind In 
£iig]ish or American eloquence.** — TVwms. 

•♦ As r«-markablo a colleclion of powerful oratorical efforts, perhaps the moH 
remarkable, in variety, pathos, energy, and power, that any ago has ever known.** 
—AUas. 

**• Wo hail witli unaffected deliKht this hu^ and beautiful volume, containing 
the Speeches of the greatest man now living on the Eastern continent They are 
Instinct with all that is pure, elevating, soul-animating. They breathe the Are of 
genius and Uie energy of patriotism; every man that has a soul will delight in 
thf in, and not fidl to pUce the volume the foremost in his library, and revolve its 
sentiments in his heart. The book is a choice gift to every lover of froedonL**— 
Spectator. 

" It contains more true oratory, more profound political wisdom, more fkr-reaah- 
Ing insight into the course of eventa, than any book of Speeches ever published 
to our knowledge.**— IMAodM QuarUrly. 




PMll-OTHEA 

A. New ^}d 

■*TUa e<H-eU •• iu tide tg^tertj^ It «■ ^»im^ Iv p«inl ihc nkxinnfi ud Uft ti 

' ikiiiii trait*v viiieib are vsl 
Shft bm» A vif Of «u bbJ vk* 

Ibe kamoiiioHi. coaitracfeim of faAgmMi iKid QM dwcnlw IwHh noXurv vad kkwij 
friiJ^ JiTciLiiKv Bad irtttb. Ho- «y^ pvaltkitncier, ii ricik asti »kiqa«at, 

^<^»UJKiiuf 111 brtlUAcit mnu and Hu Ttiaafc It ii $7iirrra[l]f Au^jile, tnei^ 

ffrUc, Hi)4l)npr«»1vc< ^ Hut *cn«luB I dutlllir. Tb« time Fel«ctfrd br Mn 

GUM i* H^ iH«t brifliut jHtiod ni _ . «., ^'^^ nf Aih*a«. 

" Ws saBBQl I««v« 111* book, witboul rvj if var t'«^mftuioa th«t it viE lake a 

ftgwl—t pliiiH lb odr Honuil UtenOtiiiB. 7 p*f« of il br««i!tei tbe itipinititg 

«f fBelOi, and ibtiwi a lufU; ci^^iud n liunlitn tfid iit&''^^-^IC A. Mt^ 



HISTORY OF VyONIEN, 

The Hi«tofy of lli" Cof*ttitunj of W^nw^n, iri Turiuwi Age* and K&tioiUk 

fpftm thi' rnrli*^! t*i tK<^ pTi^*nt fiiTw*, 2 vfA^. A iw» '^itiaa. 

>M, t. W«iiii«i oTAMa uiJ A/i tca^ — Jviritlk> BahrtoiuAB, Aa^riaai, L^^an., Ch^ 

■il, Tn^an, ^Irriau. Arabiui, ABIflwi>i«taii, Clr«Mk»iiiiL Gvorftan, Ano&amm, Turk 

M^PmhUkt mmdosb llli&rtArK Buriui;*?. Si4m«te, JiAlay, Cbiofe^e. Careaa, T*rt;iir 



Ifww nColittfed, %'iifi Uicmjui'f banii, Lm) CDan, Bad otiipr liJaaMlb — 

Vol. S. W«uiH'n<irEi'irifpc ani4 AiDrirca.— ^reclna. Koman. Seaadii^rtasKDaaii'ti^ 
iD^ mtipf Nurthfrn Xuiiotix. Woown d'vriw ibe Hiddle A^vi^ and LlivCcstuHoa 
awecfNwlinf. Eiifliftli. Innti, St^mcrh. FraariiL. Spiniih, |^»rtll^u»«, liafiati. TvlJili, 
S«rniali. AiwtriHJi, T> rnk'M^, I>ufcli. 3wia^ Ruana*, 9*edJktK ledaBdub; Modern 
CT««k* p Pea'untrjr^ MiHlerii Ainiu«m«DU, Bfirriaf^ LawKitBIkI CiutoiBi;; Woneft 
fa *kvfi^btu)(fiiMr C&iUrXripfw America ladian^ Arctir Kftfioaii, Sftdll / 
Of i^e United State*. Of the r^iauiii Sea MuhU, Ac- Ae^ 



XHE MOTHER'S BOOK. 

New Rditioit — EtenAcd and Amended. 
TIm Talne and iu«l\ilneM of this little book b well kw»w%r-il havfaiff 
Ikroofh eifht editions in this co«ntrjr and twelve in "^"g*— "* 
OmUmit oftht CkmfUr9.—\. On the means of deTelopii^ dMbodOy MMee ia 



ttett infancy.— IL Early development of the affectioHL- 
inteUeet.-4V. Ilanafement in ehildbood.—V. Ami 



elopinfdM bodily ■ 

kmsL-ln. Bnriy ealthmtion of 

-isemMfi nad employ— te./— 

VL Sunday. Religion. Views of Death. Snpernataral apponnmcea^— -Yu. Advicn 
Moeeninf Mtoks. List uf good books for Tarioaa afec—VIIL Fornwiees IT 
Bennly. Dress. Gentility.— X. Management during the Immw— XL Tinvn «# 
■mrimony.— Conclttding obeervntioaa. 



rL.O>VERS FOR OHILdREN. 

A Series of volumes in Prose and Verse, for Children of ^rmrioot ages. 

* These are Aowets which hare bndded ami bloesomed for others beside ehildraa,- 
■ad as none may now look upon the lilies of the field, bowing their heads la para. 
•nlgeaee, or in gorgeous luxuriance of show, without remembering s iesnoa ia/ 
yrsssed upon every petal, by that mlM look of the Saviour'a, wkiehie gnve thsai 
while obser%mgthat human hearu aught be instracted by them, so these fittla law- 
sr% gathered in the fields of Chrit-tian wisdom, in the company of the spirit of the 
Saviour, suggest lessons to instruct tbe minds of the wisest, sad opea the spriags U 
para emofion in the hearts of the besl.<*— 4afCM| Osartsr. 
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